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IN MEMORIAM: WILLIAM BREWSTER. 
Born July 5, 1851 — Died July 11, 1919. 
BY HENRY WETHERBEE HENSHAW. 


Plates I and II. 


Ir has become the time honored custom of the Union, when one 
of its fellows has passed on to that undiscovered country from whose 
bourn no traveller returns, to briefly commemorate his life and 
services to the Union and to Science. It is peculiarly fitting that 
this should be done in the case of William Brewster, to whom more 
than to any other man is due the origin of the American Ornitholo- 
gist’s Union, and whose services to it began with its birth and 
terminated only with his death. 

William Brewster was born in Wakefield, Massachusetts, July 5, 
1851. He died in Cambridge July 11, 1919. His father, John 
Brewster, was born and brought up in Wolfboro, New Hampshire, 
and subsequently became well known as a successful Boston banker. 


‘His mother was Mrs. Rebecca Parker (Noyes), who was born in 


East Bradford (now Groveland) Massachusetts. 

It was William’s belief that the origin of the Brewster family was 
traceable to Elder Brewster of the Mayflower, but he was not much 
interested in such genealogical matters, and apparently never 
took the trouble to verify his belief. 

On February 9, 1878, William was married to Caroline F. 
Kettell, of Boston, who survives him. 
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William was the youngest of four children. His sister and two 
brothers died in early childhood. They were old enough, how- 
ever, to attract the notice of the poet, Longfellow, a near-by 
Cambridge neighbor, and who, no doubt, frequently saw them at 
play as he passed and repassed the old colonial mansion, shaded 
by venerable English lindens. It was the early death of the 
children that inspired the poem entitled ‘The Open Window,’ 
which begins: 

“The old house under the lindens 
Stands silent in the shade.” 

In 1845 John Brewster bought the Riedesel mansion on the 
corner of Brattle and Sparks Streets, Cambridge. It was so 
called because the Baron Riedesel, with his wife, was quartered 
there after the surrender of Burgoyne. Brewster’s father took 
pleasure in showing to his guests a window pane, not now in place, 
on which is scratched with a diamond the family name, Riedesel, 
presumably the work of the Baroness during her enforced residence. 
The history of the old house, supposed to date back to about 1750, 
would make interesting reading, but we may pause here only to 
note that Sewall, a Royalist, at one time occupied it, and was 
mobbed there during the stirring events of 1774, when loyalty to 
King George was treason to the States. 

Brewster spent his boyhood in the historic mansion, the lower 
story of which was later replaced by his father with one containing 
the modern improvements. Later still, about 1887, an entirely 
new house was built on the site of the old one by William himself. 

He was educated in the public schools of Cambridge. From the 
Washington Grammar School he went to the Cambridge High 
School, taking there the usual preparatory course for Harvard, which, 
however, he was destined not to enter. Never robust, he suffered 
much during youth and early manhood from impaired sight, which, 
sometimes for considerable periods, precluded all reading and study. 
In consequence, during his last and most important year in school, 
he was able to read very little, and his devoted mother read aloud 
to him many of his lessons, which he committed to memory as best 
he could. Small wonder was it that, under these circumstances, 
he finally decided to relinquish all idea of a college education. 
Though he did not underrate the advantages of a scholastic train- 
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ing it may be doubted if the lack of it hampered his career to any 
appreciable extent. Little of the knowledge he himself prized and 
sought was to be gained in college or gleaned from books. 

As a boy Brewster appears to have been much like the average 
lad of his time but of gentler mold than most. Though in no 
respect effeminate he never cared for rude or boisterous sports, 
and although occasionally he was a contestant on the football field 
his was usually the part of the onlooker rather than of the partici- 
pant. In fact, even in later years, his interest in and know- 
ledge of games of any sort, as cards, billiards and the like was of 
the slightest, though he had no objection to them on moral grounds. 

His-life long friend, Ruthven Deane, informs me that in his boy- 
hood William was very fond of horseback riding, and that they 
frequently rode together before breakfast. He must have relin- 
quished this form of exercise early, since I never saw him on horse- 
back or heard of his riding after I knew him. Ruthven also recalls 
the fact that in the earlv seventies Brewster joined the Cambridge 
Rifle Club, became fond of target shooting, and for a time was a 
regular attendant at the contests among the members and with the 
Harvard Rifle Club. 

He never greatly cared for the theater, although, on the rare 
occasions when he went, he showed that he could enjoy a well-acted 
play, or good concert, as well as most. He attended dancing school 
as a youth, but apparently cared little for this social accomplish- 
ment, and after a time entirely gave up dancing. 

It is always of interest to trace the influences that have induced 
aman to follow a given career or to take up a certain line of study. 
Brewster seems to have given no signs of any special bent towards 
the study of Nature until he was about ten years old, when he 
made the acquaintance of Daniel C. French who was about. the 
same age. During the next four years he and Dan came to be 
close comrades, and in that period was laid the foundation of a life 
time intimacy and friendship. 

Mr. French has kindly communicated to me some interesting 
facts in regard to this period of Brewster’s life when they were 
inseparable chums. William’s father, it appears, in his younger 
days had been something of asportsman. When William was about 
ten his father gave him a single barreled gun, and taught him 
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how to use it without undue peril to himself and other people. 
It happened that Daniel’s father, also somewhat of a sportsman, 
had learned to stuff and mount birds, and in his house were two 
cases of specimens of his taxidermic skill. These at once attracted 
Brewster’s attention, and here we have the very beginning of 
his interest in birds and the genesis of his ornithological career. 
How natural it was that a little later he and his chums should be 
keen to utilize the opportunity presented to learn how to stuff 
birds, particularly since they had the means of obtaining specimens. 

In his ‘Birds of the Cambridge Region’ Brewster gives us the 
exact date of his first lesson, and says: “On January 1, 1862, my 
friend Mr. Daniel C. French called at our house to give me my 
first lesson in taxidermy, an art known in those days to but very 
few persons save the professional bird stuffers.” Mr. French no 
doubt proved a willing teacher and presently we find a number of 
lads, Will Brewster, Dan French, Ruth Deane, and Dick Dana, 
all neighbors and of about the same age, on the alert to collect eggs 
and stuff such birds as their skill enabled them to bring to bag. 

The other boys soon gave up active ornithological pursuits, one 
to attain fame in the exacting career of a sculptor, another to suc- 
cessfully pursue the no less exacting career of a lawyer, the third 
to devote himself to business pursuits. Other tastes and duties led 
them to different fields, but Brewster unknowingly had found his 
life’s work, which he was to follow to the end. He must have set to 
work to study and collect birds with great ardor, for when I first 
met him in 1865 he had several cases of birds mounted on stands, 
the work of his own hands, with many nests and eggs, while his 
knowledge of local Massachusetts birds was accurate and extensive. 

It was not until several years later that he learned how to make 
skins. These were so quickly fashioned and so easily stored that 
Brewster soon abandoned the mounting of birds when his collec- 
tion must have numbered several hundred. 

Brewster’s esthetic sense would not permit him to be content 
with the unsightly, shapeless bird skins which too often found their 
way into the museum cabinets of that day. He was a careful col- 
lector, and the newly shot bird was lifted from the ground tenderly 
and its ruffled plumage cleaned and gently smoothed as of some 
precious thing, which indeed it was in his eyes. He soon became 
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a cunning craftsman in the art of making skins, and he never 
begrudged the time and labor necessary to shape the specimen 
into a thing of beauty. In his eyes it thus served two purposes, 
as a scientific specimen to be labelled and laid away for study, and 
as an object of beauty to satisfy the esthetic sense. 

There were few books on American birds in those days, and the 
student of the present time with his command of almost limitless 
literature can hardly realize how difficult to travel were the orni- 
thological paths of that period. Fortunately in Mr. French’s 
library was a copy of Nuttall, and Brewster, as soon as his tastes 
were declared, received from his father a copy of the octavo edition 
of Audubon. There was little within the covers of these two 
treatises that he had not soon made his own, so far, at least, as the 
accounts related to New England birds. 

Brewster and I became acquainted in 1865, in the Cambridge 
High School, where we took the same preparatory course for college. 
Our tastes proved to be very similar, and the acquaintance soon 
ripened into a firm and enduring friendship, which was interrupted 
only by his death. 

The several years that followed 1865 were very happy years for 
both William and myself. Our studies were not very exacting, 
and all our spare time was given up to scouring field and forest for 
birds and eggs. The health of neither of us was on a firm basis, 
and this fact, which we perhaps made the most of, reconciled our 
parents to our outdoor life, especially after a college career was 
closed to us. 

It was our custom to start for the woods soon after daybreak, 
often afoot, sometimes in a buggy, for the Fresh Pond swamps (a 
favorite haunt), or for Belmont, Waverley, Lexington, or Concord. 
Occasionally we were joined on these trips by Ruthven Deane or 
Henry Purdie, when they could get away from business. As the 
result of this activity Brewster’s collection grew apace until it con- 
tained all but a few of the local species. It ultimately became one 
of the largest private collections ever made in this country, and in 
some respects it is by far the most valuable. It is a pleasure to 
state that in accordance with long cherished plans Brewster left it 
in its entirety to the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy of Harvard 
University. 
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As in his life time it was always within the reach of the earnest 
bird student for purposes of study, so he desired it to be after his 
death. 

Brewster’s father was, as stated, a keen business man and a very 
successful banker, and it was natural that he should desire to pass 
on to his only child a highly lucrative and successful business, the 
fruits largely of his own energy and sagacity. William was a 
dutiful son and loved his father who, though no naturalist, sympa- 
thized with his son’s tastes and was always ready to grant his every 
reasonable desire. In response to his father’s earnest wish that he 


should at least give business a trial he entered his father’s office in 


1869, when he was about 19, with the understanding that if, after 
a year’s trial, he found himself unfitted for a business life, he was to 
have his liberty and follow the bent of his own mind. Otherwise, 
after he was duly qualified, he was to enter the firm as a partner 
and ultimately to succeed his father on his retirement. With an 
aim of mastering the business from top to bottom he started in as 
messenger, and after a short time was promoted to a more respon- 
sible position. But it is not necessary to follow his short business 
experience further than to say, that in something less than a year 
he had convinced himself, and incidentally his father, that he had 
no interest in a business life and was not fitted for it. The experi- 
ment therefore terminated. Nevertheless I am persuaded that 
Brewster possessed the making of a successful business man had 
necessity compelled him to adopt business as a means of livelihood. 
In after years he proved himself in his own affairs to be keen and of 
sound judgment, and to be an excellent judge of character, while 
his prudence and sagacity enabled him, not only to keep what 
his father and mother left to him, but to somewhat augment his 
inheritance. If Brewster’s father was disappointed by the failure 
of his hopes he showed no signs of it, but ever treated his son with 
the same invariable kindness and sympathy. 

This would seem to be a fitting place in which to speak of Brew- 
ster’s connection with the Brewster Free Academy of Wolfboro, 
New Hampshire. After due provision for his son and others of his 
relatives, his father left the balance of his large estate to found and 
perpetuate this school. He seems to have had a strong affection 
for the place of his nativity, and to have believed that a well 
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endowed academy in a rather remote rural district would be pro- 
ductive of great and lasting good. 

The plan was not a hasty one but had been in his mind for many 
years, and had been considered from many points of view. William 
had long been aware of the disposition his father intended to make 
of the greater part of his wealth and, while in nowise opposed to 
his plans, was by no means sure of the wisdom of the act. As time 
went on, however, he wholly changed his mind, and came to the 
conviction that his father had shown sound judgment and that, 
on the whole, his wealth could not have been better bestowed. He 
~ served faithfully till his death as a trustee of the Academy, to which 
his father had appointed him, and always took great interest in the 
welfare of the school and in carrying out his father’s plans so far 
as he was able. 

In the minds of many Brewster is almost as inseparably connected 
with Concord as Thoreau, but the inception of what may be termed 
the Concord experiment was largely accidental. Brewster was 
always fond of the place, and for years its woods, meadows, and its 
picturesque winding river were familiar haunts to him. He made 


frequent hunting trips there, often in company with one or the 


other of his two friends, Dan French and Jim Melvin, both of 
whom lived in the town. Indeed William and his wife spent two 
consecutive summers, 1886 and 1887, in the old Manse, redolent 
with memories of Hawthorne, and which has become immortalized 
in his ‘Mosses from an old Manse.’ It is of interest to know 
that this book was written, or at least prepared for the press, in the 
same apartment in which Emerson had penned his ‘Nature’ six 
years before, surely enough honor for the little cramped room 
known as the “ Manse study.” 

About 1890, learning that Davis’ Hill, on the Concord, which 
was covered with large and venerable pines, was to be sold, he 
purchased it for the sole purpose of preserving its timber from 
certain destruction. Charmed with the locality he afterwards 
acquired the adjoining Ball’s Hill, which is one of Concord’s 
landmarks and was mentioned by Thoreau, if, indeed, it was not 
one of his haunts. Subsequently Brewster built several log cabins 
on the river bank in which he and his friends could camp. Later 
still he enlarged his holdings by the purchase of the John Barrett 
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farm and still later the ‘ Ritchie Place,’ so that finally he possessed 
some three hundred acres, mostly woodland, which he called col- 
lectively “October Farm.” 

Its timber consisted chiefly of pines, oaks and birches, and it 
was a sore trial to him when, despite a large yearly expenditure in 
their behalf, the brown tails and ‘gypsies’ killed practically all 
the oaks. They were his joy and pride, and the place was never 
quite the same to him after their glory had departed and their 
bare branches were raised to him as if in mute appeal for aid. 

Not the least valued of his farm possessions was the old but still 
well preserved Barrett farm house, which dated back at least two 
centuries, and between the old house, shaded by venerable elms, 
and the river camp, on the banks of the classic Concord, no lover 
of Nature could ask to be more favorably placed. 

At one time he found much pleasure in canoeing, in which he 
became expert, and he made himself familiar with every muskrat 
house for miles above and below his camp and with the haunts of 
the rails, bitterns and ducks in the marshes. He was very fond 
of sojourning for weeks at a time in his log cabin until the river 
was invaded by power boats, the incessant throb of whose motors 
proved torture to his sensitive ears. As time went on, too, the 
water of the Concord became polluted by the refuse of the mills 
along its banks, which resulted in the practical extermination of 
its water plants and fish, and he ceased to care for his old river 
haunts. 

Later, when in Concord, he lived in the farm house often in 
company with Henry Purdie, of whom he was very fond. Here, 
as elsewhere, the comfort of himself and his guests were looked after 
by “Gilbert,” his factotum and friend, and he came to be very 
fond of the faithful, zealous, and efficient colored man who for years 
did his bidding and ministered to his needs. 

Brewster had furnished the farm house with old fashioned 
belongings befitting its age. These he collected with great taste 
and judgment, so that everything looked in keeping and as though 
a part of its surroundings. 

The times on the farm which I recall with the greatest pleasure 
were our daily strolls in the near-by woods, and the evenings, which 
we spent, each in an arm chair, before the open fire of gray birch 
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1. THe BrewsteR Museum at CAMBRIDGE. 


2. Tue Capin at Concorp. 
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logs. He devoted his evening hours to his always voluminous 
correspondence, and to writing up his bird notes for the day. But 
he was never too much engrossed to pause long enough to discuss 
a paragraph in one of Thoreau’s books, of which naturally Walden 
was his favorite, or to listen to anything of moment out of the 
book I was reading. For the writings of Thoreau he had high 
regard, and was very familiar with them, as he was also with his 
old haunts by pond and river. 

Being untrained in farming and having no zest for manual labor, 
Brewster always employed a practical farmer and his wife to care 
for his poultry, of which he had a fine flock, to look after the cows, 
and to raise vegetables sufficient for the needs of his own family 
and for distribution among his many friends. The surplus, never 
very great, was sold; but he never tried to make the farm pay, or 
even to make it self supporting. When the birds and squirrels 
raided his beans, corn and strawberries, his reply to the complaint 
of his farmer always was; “all right; remember to next year plant 
more; plant enough for all of us.” For he reckoned his bird and 
mammal tenants as partners in the concern and, as such, entitled 
to whatever they chose to appropriate. To meet a gray squirrel 
homeward bound a half mile or more from Brewster’s corn patch, 
with a big ear of corn in his mouth, was a frequent occurrence; 
and the vituperative remarks addressed to the rightful owner by 
the enraged squirrel at being interrupted in his attempt to make an 
honest living were, as Brewster used to say, “worth more than a 
dozen ears of corn.” 

The little interest he took in farming chiefly centered in the 
restoration and care of a small apple orchard, many of the trees 
when they came into his possession being superannuated and de- 
cayed. These he doctored and grafted to superior kinds of fruit 
and sprayed carefully until he brought them into vigorous bearing. 
He was very proud of his apples. He was also much interested in 
the construction of roads through the woods, which he laughingly 
explained were for use when he and his friends became so decrepit 
as to be unable to walk. 

Though never a professed botanist Brewster had an excellent 
speaking acquaintance with the bulk of New England trees and 
shrubs, and, to a lesser extent, with its flowering plants. He 
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greatly admired shapely oaks and stately pines, and cut many 
vistas through his woods so as to bring into prominent view trees 
whose glories otherwise would have been hidden. He also took 
great pleasure in transplanting to his woods rare shrubs and flower- 
ing plants from contiguous localities, or from remote parts of the 
State, and they rooted and grew into his very fiber and became a 
part of him. He visited them often, and always as shrines before 
which he gave praise and offered worship. 

He also cultivated about the house garden-flowers of the old 
fashioned type, of which he was very fond. Naturally he was very 
successful with them, so that most of the summer the old home 
borrowed the freshness of youth from the blaze of floral color around 
it. It was down the old cow lane back of the house, resplendent on 
either side with asters, golden rods, and various flowering shrubs, 
that William most delighted to walk. The lane opened into a 
winding woodland path which led to the “birch pasture,” a favor- 
ite resort of the migrating warblers, and he said that, though he 
followed this path daily, and sometimes several times a day, he 
never tired of it, and that it was always as fresh in his eyes as if 
newly discovered. 

But none of the things mentioned appealed to Brewster’s inter- 
est as strongly as the birds, and the chief value of the place to 


- naturalists rests upon the bird notes he made here. Nowhere else - 


was the same experiment with bird life ever tried, at least for an 
equal length of time. For twenty years no gun was ever fired on 
October Farm, nor a bird or mammal ever molested by man. 
Hawks, crows, bluejays, skunks, foxes and other birds and beasties, 
if not equally welcome in Brewster’s eyes, were never molested. 
Each lived its own life according to its instincts, and Nature was 
allowed to work out her own problem in her own way. Beyond 
providing boxes for the hole-building species to nest in and planting 
seed plants for their sustenance, Brewster interfered with them not 
at all. 

The results will surprise many. They certainly surprised Brew- 
ster. For, at the expiration of some twenty years, there were 
apparently as many birds on the place as there were at the begin- 
ning of the experiment, but no more. True, there had been changes 
in the distribution of the species, since the brushy haunts of the 
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warblers and vireos had grown up, and the shrubbery loving species 
had shifted their quarters elsewhere. But the number of par- 
tridges, for instance, had not increased over ‘the original eight or 
ten, although each year they nested and reared most, if not all, 
their young. For many years also a pair of great crested flycatchers 
nested in the cavity of a certain apple tree and every year brought | 
out a brood of young. Nevertheless only one pair came back each 
spring, and he was unable to find any in the surrounding territory. 
So it was with other species. Brewster’s explanation in the case 
of the partridges was that the old birds, with the authority of 
vested rights, drove away the younger ones which, had they been 
allowed to remain, would have overstocked the place according to 
their own formula. But he found it difficult to thus explain the 
failure of increase in bird life generally on the farm. He was 
decidedly of the opinion, however, that his experiment proved that 
to increase the number of small birds in a given area one must at 
least do police duty and destroy the predacious birds and mammals, 
large and small. And this he pointed out had been the experience 
on the large game estates of England and Scotland, where no small 
part of the keeper’s business is to keep down the vermin. 

Brewster greatly regretted that all interest in his Concord place 
was destined to lapse when he was through with it, and he fre- 
quently debated some possible use it might be put to. At one time 
he thought of offering it to the town of Concord, but deemed that 
its remoteness from the town center would militate against its 
usefulness as a local park. He also discussed its availability for a 
duck and game breeding place, or for a bird refuge. But its avail- 
ability for any of these uses, for one reason or another, seemed 
questionable, and finally in despair of finding a promising scheme, 
he dropped consideration of it. 

Throughout the earlier years of his life Brewster was a keen and 
enthusiastic sportsman. When a boy in the high school, dawn 
often found him sculling his skiff over the placid surface of the 
near-by Fresh Pond in quest of waterfowl. He was a good shot 
and cherished his gun and dog with an abiding love. He was rarely 
without a serviceable pointer or setter, which, more often than not, 
he himself had trained. He never wholly outgrew his love for sport 
and one of the last pictures of him that lingers in my memory was as 
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he stood in the old farmhouse one evening after we had been recall- 
ing past hunting experiences, and, taking from the rack his favorite 
double-barrel, he threw it to his shoulder and wondered if, as in 
former days, he could still cut down an old cock partridge as it flew 
through the brush. He not only loved sport but he loved sports- 
men, and delighted to exchange experiences with the old hunters he 
used to meet in Maine or with the “marsh gunners” of the Atlantic 
coast. As he advanced in years, like many other sportsmen, he 
ceased to shoot simply because shooting necessarily involved the 
taking of life, and this finally became impossible for him. 

When the Cambridge place became his own, on the death of his 
father in 1886, one of his first improvements was a cat proof fence, 
upon the construction of which he spent much time and thought. 
This proved an effective barrier against the tabbies of the neighbor- 
hood, and insured the safety of all birds that visited the spacious 
garden, which included something like two acres. Soon there were 
hosts of birds to whom were born the glad tidings of food and 
safety awaiting them when they stopped there on their passage 
north and south, and many of the rarer small birds of the region 
sooner or later were noted from the windows of his study. A 
serviceable supply of water for drinking and bathing was provided, 
as well as berry-bearing shrubs and seed-bearing plants for food, 
and the “Brewster Tavern” exclusively for the accommodation 
of birds became very popular among his avian friends. 

Another important improvement was the museum, which he 
built in 1886-1887, a small brick and fire-proof structure in the 
rear of his house for the safe accommodation of his books and of 
his growing collection of birds, and to serve as a study where he 
afterwards did his writing. This was the home of the Nuttall Club 
and here it held its semi-monthly meetings for many years, or until 
his death. 

As his library increased in size and his collection of birds grew 
the routine work demanded more and more of his time, and in 1897 
he was so fortunate as to secure the services of Walter Deane, an old 
and tried friend of whom he was very fond. As Assistant in Charge, 
he was able not only to relieve Brewster of much of the museum 
work but to materially aid him with his correspondence. He con- 
tinued to assist him until 1907. 
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It will surprise many who are familiar with Brewster’s writings 
and have admired his smoothly flowing periods and felicitous 
methods of expression, to know that he wrote only with great diffi- 
culty and labor. Whatever success he achieved as an author, 
and much may be said of the excellence of his literary work, was 
done with much pain and travail. The standard he set for himself 
was very high, and frequently, in order to attain it, he had to 
reshape or rewrite an article several times before he was willing to 
commit it to print, and then usually not without doubts and pain- 
ful misgivings. At times, too, he had to contend with ill health 
which, often for considerable periods, made writing, never easy, 
doubly difficult or impossible. Thus was prevented the preparation 
of many papers he had planned to write and publish. Under the 
circumstances the wonder is not that he published so little but 
that he published so much. His wife rendered important aid in his 
literary efforts, not only by timely encouragement and wise criticism, 
but by typewriting much of his manuscript. This codperation he 
greatly prized and it was a direct and an important stimulus to 
production. 

Though he never wrote many reviews Brewster, nevertheless, 
was a model reviewer, being careful, fair and conscientious, always 
weighing the merits and demerits of a book with scrupulous impar- 
tiality. That he had the capacity of a successful editor is not open 
to'doubt as was shown when he was chosen to edit Minot’s ‘ Land 
and Game Birds of New England.’ In dealing with the book he 
showed wise restraint in the use of the editorial pen, and left the 
author, so far as possible, to tell his story in his own way. On 
almost every page, however, he made important annotations in the 
form of foot notes, which, it is not too much to say, added greatly 
to the value of the work. His total scientific output amounted to 
upwards of three hundred papers of all kinds, some of them, as his 
‘Birds of Lower California’ and ‘Birds of the Cambridge Region,’ 
being volumes of considerable size and forming notable contribu- 
tions to faunal literature. 

His productivity was greatest in the period from 1876 to 1900, 
after which he produced much less, though some of his most import- 
ant publications appeared after 1900. He published practically 
everything he wrote in scientific journals, and apparently was never 
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tempted to increase the number of his readers by publishing in 
popular magazines and, indeed, with characteristic modesty, 
thought he was unequal to this form of writing. As a consequence 
he is less widely known as a writer than he deserves to be, few 
indeed outside of the ranks of ornithologists being aware of the 
literary treasures hidden away over his name in the journals and 
proceedings of scientific societies. 

And here a subject may be touched upon that the young orni- 
thologists of the present day may well take to heart. Brewster 
began to keep a diary at an early age, and he made it a rule to take 
as much pains in writing of the day’s happenings as though he were 
writing for the printer. It is quite possible that this habit resulted 
from his knowledge of Thoreau’s methods. In any event his day’s 
tasks were never deemed ended until a page in his diary had been 
written. And we may be very sure that to his habit of keeping a 
diary and carefully committing his notes on birds every day to 
paper were largely due his felicitous style, discrimination in the 
nice choice of words, and general success as a writer. 

There is no need here to tell in detail of the Nuttall Ornithological 
Club, of which he was the president for so many years, or the 
prominent part he played in its origin and career. It came into 
being in 1873 as a natural consequence of the enthusiastic interest 
in birds on the part of a small coterie of young fellows in and 
around Cambridge, and the interest has grown rather than lessened 
as the years have gone by. 

Inspired by the example and success of the Nuttall Club, in due 
course the American Ornithologists’ Union was established on a 
national basis, and rapidly grew into a strong organization. 
Though his interest in and love for the Nuttall Club was in nowise 
weakened, from the very first Brewster took great interest in the 
Union, and was one of the three to issue the call for the convention 
which met in New York, September 26, 1883. After the organiza- 
tion was effected he was appointed one of the committee of five 
to assist in a revision of the classification and nomenclature of 
North American birds. He served until his death upon this 
important committee, and his extensive knowledge of the birds of 
New England and of other regions enabled him to perform invalu- 
able service in connection with it. In 1895 he was elected President 
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of the Union and served till 1898. For several years, 1880-1889, 
Brewster was connected with the Boston Society of Natural 
History, and had charge of its bird and mammal collections. Later, 
in 1885-1900, he took charge of the same departments in the 
Cambridge Museum of Comparative Zoélogy, and, after 1900 until 
his death, was in charge of the Museum’s collection of birds. 

His connection with Harvard University throughits museum wasa 
source of great satisfaction to him, not only because of his congenial 
duties, but because through them he was brought into personal 
relations with Alexander Agassiz, for whom he had great admira- 
tion and regard. Upon his death in 1910, Agassiz was succeeded 
as Curator of the Museum by Samuel Henshaw, with whom 


Brewster had long been on terms of intimacy and for whom he had. 


the most cordial regard. 

Brewster was always greatly interested in the movement for 
the protection and increase of North American birds, and rendered 
very important service in connection therewith. In 1886 he was 
appointed a member of the Committee on Bird Protection of the 
American Ornithologist’s Union, and as such was one of the organ- 
izers of the first Audubon Society. He was a member of this Com- 
mittee for many years, and later became one of the Directors of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies. Later he served for a 
number of years as President of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society. 

After serving on the Board of Directors of the Massachusetts 
Fish and Game Protective Association a number of years, in 1906 he 
was elected its President, retaining the office for two years. 

He was much interested in the movement which led to the forma- 
tion of the American Game Protective and Propagation Association. 
When this was organized in 1911 he was appointed a member of the 
Advisory Committee on which he served till his death. 

Far too modest and doubtful of his merits to push himself into 
the limelight as a seeker of honors, he was greatly pleased with 
those which were bestowed on him, and the more so that they came 
entirely unsought. Amherst conferred on him the honor of A. M. 
in 1880, and Harvard that of A. M. in 1889. 

Brewster had comparatively little of the spirit of the pioneer 
and explorer. With all the world open to him he liked best to 
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follow well beaten paths and to revisit year after year the scenes and 
localities already endeared to him by familiarity and association. 
This explains in part why he spent so much time in Concord and 
why he revisited Umbagog for so many successive years. Because 
of this habit he was enabled to gather an unparalleled amount of 
data on the birds of these respective regions, and it is doubtful if 
the birds of any single locality elsewhere have been so intensively 
studied as those of Concord and of Umbagog Lake by Brewster. 
His plans included the publication of several volumes based on 
it these notes. Fortunately his notes and manuscripts were be- 
: queathed to Harvard University, for this justifies the belief that, 
i not only will his ‘Birds of Umbagog Lake’ be published, the first 
‘volume of which was left by him practically completed, but that 
all his voluminous notes made in Cambridge, Concord and else- 
where will also be printed, so far as this can be done. And what 
more acceptable and fitting monument than this could be erected to 
commemorate his life’s long and fruitful activity in the field of 
ornithology that he loved so well? 

While thus by preference Brewster cultivated near-by fields, 

nor cared greatly to penetrate remote districts or the untrodden 
wilderness, he was by no means content to stay wholly within the 
limits of New England, much as he loved his native soil. On the 
ut contrary he made several journeys far afield and usually in com- 
| pany with one or more friends. Thus he made three trips to 
| England: in 1891, 1909 and 1911, and one to the continent in 1897. 
He visited Scotland more than once, and spent some time there 
with Harvie-Brown, to whom he was much attached. Most of 
the time abroad, however, was spent in England, where he devoted 
much attention to outdoor observations and to getting acquainted 
with English birds, which he had hitherto met only in books, and 
| in listening to their songs and studying their habits. 
4 He was greatly pleased with England, and his visits there, as he 
said, were much like going home after a long absence. Apparently 
in England he never felt like a stranger in a strange land. He 
i specially admired its broad estates, its well kept roads and hedges, 
i and its general air of thrift and tidiness. He was enthusiastic also 
al over the English character and found the men cordial, hospitable 
and lovable. 
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In illustration of Brewster’s charm of manner and his ability to 
enlist the attention and interest of strangers, an incident may be 
related that occurred when he was at Lyndhurst in the New Forest 
in the midsummer of 1909. Visiting the smoking room of the Inn 
the evening after his arrival, he found there several men smoking 
and reading their papers, each at a separate table. Singling out 
the one who seemed to him to have the most interesting face, he 
made his way to his table and, as the gentleman glanced up to see 
who the intruder was, he introduced himself, as an American who 
wanted to ask a few questions about the New Forest. The ques- 
tions duly answered, a long conversation of a humorous and dis- 
cursive character followed in which, among other things, the 
respective characteristics of Englishmen and Americans were 
discussed, apparently to the great interest and amusement of the 
other guests. It was not until the stranger had left the room that 
Brewster learned he had been conversing with the famous author, 
Kipling. During the following days he met Kipling frequently, 
found him a most genial companion as well as a most interesting 
conversationalist, was introduced to his wife, and finally received 
an invitation to visit them in their English home. 

It was very fortunate that early in his career Brewster became 
- acquainted with the Umbagog Lake region. He first visited it in 
June 1870, when C. J. Maynard, Ruthven Deane and Henry Purdie 
also were there. The region was little known in those days, save 
to disciples of good old Isaac Walton, and possessed manifold 
attractions in its deep forests, its beautiful lake and waterways, 
abounding in fish and ‘an ample supply of large and small game. In 
the eyes of a Massachusetts ornithologist it possessed an added 
attraction in a long list of warblers and other birds which here found 
a summer home, but elsewhere to the south were known chiefly or 
only as migrants. Brewster at once became strongly attached to 
the place, which not only satisfied his longings as an ornithologist 
but strongly appealed to the artistic and aesthetic side of his nature. 
For many years he rarely missed sojourning at the Lake during 
the summer or fall, and here he gathered an unparalleled harvest of 
notes and data, especially on the water birds, which found in these 
comparative solitudes ideal opportunities to nest. 

For several years he maintained a most attractive camp on Pine 
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Point, near the foot of the Lake, where numbers.of his ornithological 
friends visited him. He also had built for service on the Lake a 
houseboat designed with reference to comfort and his special needs 
as a student of bird life. He cultivated a wide acquaintance with 
the guides and lumbermen of the district, and not the least of its 
many attractions was the opportunity afforded of meeting these 
men annually on their own ground and hearing from their lips the 
story of their experiences and of still earlier days in the wilderness. 
He was particularly fond of canoeing on the Lake and made much 
use of the canoe in his daily trips. Indeed some of the accounts of 
birds which he wrote for his ‘ Birds of Umbagog Lake’ were penned 
as he floated here and there on the Lake’s placid bosom, with the 
setting of the bird biographies he was engaged upon spread out 
before his very eyes. 

With the lapse of time, however, Brewster’s interest in that 
region lessened, chiefly because of the influx of visitors and campers, 
who were attracted in ever increasing numbers by the growing 
fame of the region. Aloofness and solitude had been its chiefest 
charms, and when these departed little was left to a man of Brew- 
ster’s temperament, so that during the later years of his life, after 
1900, he never revisited it. 

Brewster made a trip to Ritchie County, West Virginia, in 1874, 
in company with Ruthven Deane and Ernest Ingersoll. They 
were there from April 25 to May 9, and the party secured many 
nests, eggs and bird skins. Brewster published a paper in the 
Annals of the Lyceum of Natural History of New York on the 
results obtained in this, then little known, region. As was the case 
with most of his faunal papers, this article contained copious notes 
on the habits and songs of many of the species included. 

In April 1878, he visited his friend Robert Ridgway, at Mount 
Carmel, Illinois, and spent a month or more with him in collecting 
birds and gathering notes on a number of species until then 
unknown to him. Notable among the strangers was the beautiful 
Prothonotary Warbler, which inspired the greatest enthusiasm. 
For an interesting account of this bird, written in his best vein, the 
reader is referred to his article in the Bulletin of the Nuttall Club 
for October 1878.. He always dwelt with great pleasure on the 
incidents of this trip, and spoke fondly of the delightful comradeship 
of Ridgway. 
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In the spring of 1881, Brewster was invited to make one of a 
party organizing for a trip to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The 
expedition, as stated by him, was “undertaken partly for pleasure, 
but chiefly for scientific exploration and the collection of fossil 
birds, insects and plants.” The party consisted of the following 
persons: Professor Alpheus Hyatt, Mr. Samuel Henshaw, Messrs. 
E. G. Gardiner, W. H. Kerr, N. R. Warren and himself, and 
sailed from Annisquam, Massachusetts, in the Arethusa, a 
schooner-rigged yacht of seventeen tons. 

He published an account of the trip in the Proceedings of the 
Boston Society of Natural History, Vol. 12, 1882-83, from which 
the following is quoted: 


“The trip, as a whole, was attended by about the usual mixture of 
pleasure and hardship, success and disappointment. Its drawbacks and 
failure were mainly unavoidable, for our plans had been made with care 
and forethought, and the vessel equipped to a fault; while the social com- 
position of our party proved exceptionally pleasant and harmonious. 
But we started too late in the season and the weather during most of the 
summer was simply abominable.” 


Most of the ornithological specimens accruing from this trip were 
given to the Boston Society. 

In the spring of 1882 Brewster joined J. A. Allen in Colorado, who 
was there on a collecting trip undertaken out of considerations of 
health. He spent six weeks with him, collecting the birds of the 
region, studying their habits and making notes of the spring migra- 
tion in this interesting region of plains, foothill and canyon. This 
is as far west as he ever travelled, and he always looked back with 
great satisfaction to this journey, rich as it was in new experiences, 
and to the first hand knowledge he therby gained of the plains 
region and of its wild life, so unlike that with which he had hitherto 
been familiar. 

In May 1883 Brewster visited South Carolina, making his head- 
quarters at Charleston. His special errand was to look for the 
Swainson’s Warbler, a species discovered in 1832, but lost sight of for 
over half a century. In his search he was assisted by Arthur T. 
Wayne, of whom he became very fond. Although unsuccessful the 
first season they were entirely successful the two following years, and 
Brewster was enabled to secure a large number of specimens and to 
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obtain a very full knowledge of the bird’s song and habits. He also 
secured its nest and eggs. 

He was much interested in bird migration, and was an earnest 
student of its varied phenomena. In 1885 he made a trip to Point 
Le Preaux in the Bay of Fundy for the express purpose of studying 
the behavior of birds during the migration as seen from a light 
house. He remained there from August 13 to September 26, 
living with the light house keeper, and making notes on migration. 
It was doubtless largely the interesting data obtained on this trip 
that stimulated him to produce his only formal paper on bird 
migration, which was published as the first “Memoir ’ of the Nuttall 
Ornithological Club in 1888. This has been well termed a classic. 

On his return north from Charleston in 1885 he visited Asheville, 
North Carolina, May 23. From there he made a wagon trip into 
the mountains, during which were recorded many interesting obser- 
vations on the habits of the birds. His account of the birds seen on 
this trip is to be found in the Auk, Vol. 3, 1886. 

In 1890 (March 19-April 1), he joined Frank Chapman in a trip 
down the Suwanee River, Florida, in a houseboat. A satisfactory 
collection of birds was made and many interesting notes obtained 
of the local and migrating species. The results of the trip appear 
in a joint paper in ‘The Auk’ for 1892. 

Two years later, in 1893, we find Brewster and Chapman in the 
island of Trinidad, where Brewster was not only introduced to a 
new fauna but harvested an entirely new crop of experiences. 
This was his first and only visit to the Tropics. He treasured his 
experiences there as among the most interesting of his life, and in 
after years never tired of recalling the varied scenes and incidents 
of his stay there. 

Besides the trips mentioned, made for the double purpose of col- 
lecting specimens and of acquainting himself with the habits of 
rare or little known birds in their native haunts, Brewster, from time 
to time sent out, at his own expense, collectors whose chief errand 
was the exploration of comparatively unknown territory and the 
acquisition of birds to fill gaps in his collection. Some of these 
were remarkably successful, and by this means he not only secured 
priceless cabinet material but added greatly to ornithological knowl- 
edge. The collections thus made, with the notes made by the col- 
lectors, furnished the basis of a number of important papers. 
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Thus he sent the well known collector, Frank Stephens, to 
California and Arizona in 1881 and 1884. In May and June of 
1883 George Ower Welsh made a collecting trip for him to New- 
foundland. 

In 1883, 1884 and 1885, R. R. McCleod collected for him in 
Chihuahua, Mexico. 

In 1887 he sent Mr. Abbott Frazer to the peninsula of Lower 
California.’ 

In January and June of the same year Mr. John C. Cahoon 
visited Arizona and Sonora, Mexico, and made extensive collections. 

In many respects Brewster was unusually well equipped as a 
naturalist and a student of birds. 

He did some excellent systematic work. He possessed a keen 
eye for distinctive differences and described many new species of 
American birds. So sound and conservative was his judgment in 
proposing new forms that practically all the birds named by him 
have proved valid. 

Nevertheless by preference he was not a closet student but was 
an outdoor man, to whom the dried skin was merely a symbol and 
the living creature of infinitely more interest and importance. 
Naturally deliberate and slow of movement, he was a good and 
untiring walker in his youth, and possessed excellent eyesight for 
outdoor work. Indeed his eyesight improved as he grew older, 
and he was never compelled to have recourse to distance glasses, 
even during the last years of his life. His hearing was extraordi- 
narily acute, and his ability to recognize the notes of birds at a 
distance and amid other and confusing sounds was little less than 
marvelous, and far exceeded that of any one I ever knew. Along 
with his phenomenal hearing went a good memory for bird notes 
and songs, the study and analysis of which always greatly interested 
him. Indeed he was attracted by the notes and calls of all living 
creatures, and deemed no time wasted that was spent in tracing 
them to their sources. 

Here I cannot refrain from a short quotation from his ‘ Voices 
from a New England Marsh,’ one of many similar paragraphs in 
his happiest vein, which illustrates his interest in the voices of his 
humble friends and the emotions they awakened in his soul. After 
speaking of the songs of the Rusties and of those of the Song and 
Tree Sparrows he adds: 
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“These voices with, perhaps, the tender, plaintive warble of some 
passing bluebird or at evening, towards the close of the month, the merry 
peeping of Pickering’s hylas are the characteristic March sounds of the 
Fresh Pond marshes as well as of many similar places in eastern Massa- 
chusetts. How they smooth and refresh the senses after the long silence 
of winter, breathing to every one of refined sensibilities the very essence of 
early spring! To those who have long known and loved them they are 
inexpressibly grateful and precious, touching the chords of memory more 
subtly than do any other sounds, recalling past associations, albeit often 
saddened ones, and filling the heart with renewed courage and hope for 
the future.’ 


He was a patient and untiring observer, and his intense interest 
in bird and other outdoor life never knew abatement. Summer 
and winter, in sickness and in health, from youth to old age his 
interest continued undiminished, and only death itself sealed to 
him the Book of Nature. Indeed in his last moments, when the 
voices of the friends about him awakened no response, he roused 
himself sufficiently to listen to the song of a robin which came to his 
ears from the linden tree outside his window, fitting requiem to the 
passing soul of the ornithologist. 

William Brewster was tall and well proportioned, and when he 
developed into full manhood was a strikingly dignified and hand- 
some man. His habitual expression was kindly and engaging, and 
few people met him who were not at once drawn toward him by 
his kindly bearing and courteous manners. He did not mature 
early, but when he came into his own, and his mind expanded, and 
his experience widened he became a charming and very interesting 
talker. 

While Brewster possessed none of the gifts of the orator and 
made no effort to cultivate public speaking, he was entirely self 
possessed when he rose to address an audience and spoke inter- 
estingly and to the point, chiefly perhaps, because he always had 
something definite and illuminating to say. 

He had a genius for friendships, and made many friends whom 
he grappled to his soul with hooks of steel. He had a peculiar 
reverence for womankind, always treated them with the utmost 
deference, and always spoke of them with respect. 

He had a well developed sense of humor and liked to exchange 
repartee with his friends, and always enjoyed a witty story. But 
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stories of the grosser sort had no interest for him and were, indeed, 
abhorrent, and his friendship included none who were given to 
them, or to gross practices. 

He was charitably disposed to all, and inclined to judge the 
delinquent leniently and with forbearance. He never spoke ill of 
any man. He was generously inclined, and, within his means, 
gave freely to those less fortunate than himself, though of his 
beneficence he said nothing, preferring that it should remain un- 
known. 

He was calm of manner and temperate of speech, and kept his 
temper under excellent control. He found his everyday vocabu- 
lary sufficient for all his needs, and never indulged in oaths or 
expletives of any sort. 

He was singularly abstemious, drank neither tea nor coffee, and 
scarcely knew the taste of wine or other alcoholic liquor. Yet he 
never inveighed against their moderate use by others. 

Brewster was sociably inclined and greatly loved the companion- 
ship of true and tried friends. His sympathies were broad and 
included an appreciation of and interest in the work and affairs 
of others, especially of young men, who never sought him for aid 
and counsel in vain. 

He possessed the judicial temperament and in his anxiety to be 
just and make no mistake was sometimes long in making up his 
mind. Once convinced, however, of the righteousness of a cause, 
he never after wavered but upheld it with heart and soul and with- 
out fear of consequences. 

He was absolutely truthful, habitually refrained from all ex- 
aggeration, and falsehood and evasion were foreign to his nature. 
As he was sincere and truthful, so was he honorable and pure 
minded, and his conversation reflected the thoughts and imaginings 
of a pure soul. Of him, if of any man, may we say, “blessed are 
the pure of heart for they shall see God.” 


The Ontario, Washington, D. C. 
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WILLIAM BREWSTER — AN APPRECIATION. 
BY JOHN GEORGE GEHRING. 


To appear before this body of Nature Lovers in an attempt to 
pay loving tribute to the memory of such a man as William Brewster, 
many of you having had your own relations of intimate friendship 
with him for years and some from boyhood, might seem like an 
intrusion under ordinary circumstances; but the circumstances 
are not ordinary when it is William Brewster of whom I speak! 
We all knew him to be a man of a wonderfully rich and many-sided 
character,— and we all know that to merely say how we loved him 
and shall always revere him, does not lift the weight of an irrepar- 
able calamity that has befallen us. Nevertheless it seems impera- 
tive as well as a precious privilege that I, at his own request, may be 
permitted, through your Journal, to give expression to what lies in 
my own heart. 

On the eleventh day of last July William Brewster breathed out 
his last earthly hour in his tree-embowered chamber in his home 
in Cambridge. During the last weeks of his final illness it was my 
great privilege to be many hours by his side, to listen to his words, 
to return the glances of his friendly and trusting eyes, and to min- 
ister to him with such little attentions as one who loves his dearest 
friend, whom he is about to lose out of his earthly life, eagerly 
desires to bestow. 

Through all those swiftly passing days the voices of his beloved 
birds came through the open windows of-his chamber, and spoke to 
him through the ever-receptive senses of his bird-loving soul. 
Almost to the last conscious hour the notes of the robins never failed 
to elicit a recognition or some sign of pleasure. Indeed, to the 
sympathetic few who hovered around him, even after he had ceased 
to be perceptive of the environment of the room and his friends, 
it seemed that there still remained open the door that led to his 
love for the birds, for he ever appeared to be conscious of their 
movements and their notes, and often his countenance would faintly 
lighten with the recognition of their calls after he had become too 
feeble to utter words. 
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Lover of birds and animals and flowers,— and equally lover of his 
kind,— a rare and singularly beautiful soul was William Brewster, 
and a priceless privilege it was to be permitted to count him as a 
friend. A man wonderfully modest for one endowed with so great 
a store of Nature’s lore, and unusually shy and timid in the impart- 
ing of the seemingly inexhaustible knowledge he so richly pos- 
sessed. A man who won all hearts that came under the spell of 
his voice and presence or upon whom his eyes rested with their 
message of friendly understanding. “Who is your friend with the 
kind eyes?” asked of me not infrequently by friends who saw us 
together, was no unworthy tribute to this man who had the power 
to make friends by virtue of some subtle innate quality that directly 
appealed to those fortunate enough to meet him. 

William Brewster did not need to commune with his friends in 
words. His was the rare gift of intuitive communion, and to be in 
his presence was to those who knew him best the privilege of inter- 
preting a common thought by means of that rarer sense which is 
far more subtle than anything the clumsy medium of words could 
convey. What was this potent charm possessed in such marvelous 
degree by this dead friend of ours? Why were we compelled to love 
him,— what drew. us to him with a feeling of tenderness akin the 
love of woman,— why did we give our implicit trust as though it 
were a matter beyond question that we should uncover our hearts 
to this unassuming man? Was it not that William Brewster was 
one of those men whose innate honesty and sincerity of soul spoke 
for itself in every act, in every thought he uttered,— that his 
relations with his fellow men were of the simplest and most direct,— 
that he had no guile and no distrust,— but interpreted all others 
by the light of his own transparent soul and heart and imputed to 
others only that which was mirrored in his own nature? 

His was a character beautifully free from every taint of coarse- 
ness. His heart and soul shone through eyes as pure as those of a 
child. His conversation dealt with things that were beautiful and 
his soul loved the beauty that is portrayed in Nature with a life-long 
and all-embracing passion. To be in his companionship was to be 
at once lifted away from all that had little worth and to dwell upon 
the beauty and wonder of things that endure. Whoever of his 
friends had the opportunity of seeing and hearing William Brewster 
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deal and talk with a woodsman, guide or any of the simpler folk in 
the humbler walks of life with whom he came in contact during the 
many years wherein he studied birds in their haunts, but felt the 
charm with which he made that man feel at ease and upon a level 
of common manhood. And indeed, this was not manner in the 
least,— it was but simple sincerity. 

From all men did he feel that he could learn, all men did he 
respect, and with all men did he feel as man to man. It was 
instantly apparent that he was one who took for granted the com- 
mon manhood between them and who therefor brought out from 
them only that which was fine and true. The mere mention that 
one was a friend of his was to open the way to their hearts, and the 
claim of his friendship anywhere was a title to respectful recogni- 
tion. What could we more earnestly desire for ourselves than that 
our own names might be as touchingly inscribed upon the hearts of 
our fellows as this of our dead friend, who without knowing it, 
simply because of inherent human kindliness, enveloped himself 
in an atmosphere of graciousness and good will! 

As his old-time physician as well as friend, I had watched with 
growing solicitude a condition of gradual but increasing disability 
for a period of over two years. The insidious disease, as yet uncon- 
quered by Science, which brought his earthly life to a close, made 
the outlook increasingly hopeless. As he sought help from various 
sources he bore with wonderful docility and patience the failure to 
receive relief. He clung to every alleviation as to a buoy by which 
his courage might be upheld, until there came a day and an hour 
which can never be forgotten, when from lips that loved him came 
the answer to those gravely questioning eyes! He bore the message 
bravely, though he longed to live. Then to the one for so many 
years nearest his life, he tenderly spoke of happy years, leaving 
messages with her for dear and intimate friends, and affectionately 
thanked the faithful attendant who had ministered to his comfort. 
It will suffice to say that with a calm and simple resignation, with 
the dignity of soul that was his when in the midst of strength and 
the abundance of life, William Brewster accepted the inevitable, 
and his last days were mercifully veiled by unconsciousness as he 
drew near to the portal of the Great Unknown. 

William Brewster had the Listening Soul! Of all things did he 
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receive testimony and to all things did he accord a hearing that was 
fair and just. He hastened to no conclusions and he was ever ready 
to modify his opinions in the light of farther evidence. His was a 
nature innately fair and truthful and whilst ever fearlessly uncom- 
promising wherever principle was involved, personally he judged 
notatall! Tobe as broadly tolerant as this our loved and honored 
friend, to be as considerate and fair, as intrinsically friendly towards 
the opinion of all men, regardless of station, has been an ideal to us 
all since first we knew him. 

O thou lover of all things true and good, upon what far heights 
today thy soul doth stand, we rest assured that one so fitted to be 
immortal,— has found his immortality! 


Bethel, Me. 


WILLIAM BREWSTER. 

At a regular meeting of the Nuttall Ornithological Club held 
November 3, 1919, the following memorial of Mr. William Brewster 
was adopted by the Club for entrance in the Records, and the 
Secretary was instructed to communicate it to “The Auk’ for 
publication, It was prepared by Mr. E. B. White. 

William Brewster was one of the founders of the Nuttall Orni- 
thological Club and its President for over forty years, and when 
not absent from Cambridge, was found faithfully in the Chair 
at its meetings. His scientific attainments have made their own 
permanent record, but the Club wishes to record here the sense of 
the heavy loss it has sustained and of the intimate personal be- 
reavement which the members suffer in the death of one who was 
held by them in such affectionate regard. 

He presided with an easy control, with no trace of self-assertive- 
ness, his poise rendering that unnecessary: perfect balance marked 
his character; he possessed vigor without asperity and sensibility 
without softness. Tolerant and just, he infused into the meetings 
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a feeling of mutual consideration, and that without any sacrifice of 
effectiveness, and at the same time his kindliness and his urbanity 
created a feeling of fellowship that rendered the gatherings pecu- 
liarly pleasant. Debatable matters he directed with a notable 
sense of fair play that assured full hearing for all sides; ornithologi- 
cal discussion he conducted with patience and acumen. He gave 
consideration to any observations, desirous that all who were 
present should participate in proceedings; and he listened to a 
contributor of even the most trivial notes with an absorbed, respect- 
ful interest. His sympathetic responsiveness and: enthusiasm 
were sources of inspiration to many a younger ornithologist. We, 
who have for many years enjoyed his conduct of the meetings, 
carry ineffaceable in our mind his handsome, mobile countenance, 
which would light up some remark with an engaging smile of appre- 
ciative humor, or enforce some searching question with a piercing 
glance. 

The fact that Mr. Brewster was never ruffled sprang from good- 
ness of heart and lack of self-consciousness. He seemed gratified 
by opportunities to be helpful, and generously gave counsel and 
information to friends and strangers alike. Wide knowledge he 
seemed to hold in trust; and personal detachment made his de- 
cisions worthy of confidence: Very naturally, then, he was con- 
stantly consulted. 

Great was the importance to the Club of the ready information 
which extensive experience and tenacious memory enabled him to 
supply off-hand. Even greater, because rarer, was the importance 
to it of the spirit with which he imbued it. The meetings have 
been held for many years in his private museum and are remem- 
bered with delight which is measurably due to his gracious bearing; 
and no occasions are remembered as more significant than those — 
all too few — when he contributed the formal paper of the evening 
from the day-to-day entries in his journal. Even then was strikingly 
felt his gift of felicitous expression, for his style was not only a 
sound scientific medium but was elegant and vivacious, vibrant 
with the joy of his chosen pursuits. 

William Brewster grew upon his friends by intimacy, for even 
the most intimate discovered no traits save such as increased their 


love and esteem. 
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THE WILLIAM BREWSTER MEMORIAL. 


At the regular stated meeting of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union, held in New York City, November 10, 1919, the following 
communication from friends and co-workers of William Brewster 
was received and the trust therein described was formally ac- 
cepted by the Union. [Ed.] 

The undersigned co-workers and friends of William Brewster, 
in recognition of the great service which for nearly half a century 
he rendered American ornithology, present to the American 
Ornithologists’ Union, as Trustees, the sum of five thousand 
dollars to establish the “William Brewster Memorial.” 

The income of the Fund shall be used to defray the cost of a 
gold medal, to be known as the Brewster Memorial Medal, to be 
awarded every two years to the author of what, in the judgment 
of the Council of the Union, is the most important work relating, 
in whole or in part, to the birds of the Western Hemisphere, during 
the period in question. The remainder of the accrued income of 
the Fund, after defraying the cost of the medal, shall be given to 
the recipient of the medal as an honorarium. 

In case the award is made for the joint work of two or more 
persons, to each of whom credit is due in equal share, a medal shall 
be given to each of them and the honorarium shall be divided 
equally between them. ; 

In case the Council decide that’ no work has been produced that 
is of sufficiently high scientific quality to be worthy of award of 
the medal, the income accrued during the period shall be added to 
the principal of the Fund. 

In case at any future time it becomes the opinion of two-thirds 
of the members of the Council of the Union, that an amendment 
of the terms of this deed of gift would result in the better attain- 
ment of the fundamental purposes of the Memorial — which are 
the perpetual honoring of the memory of William Brewster, and 
the encouragement of study of American birds by the bestowal 
at intervals of a medal and honorarium as recognition of ornitho- 
logical research of high scientific quality — such amendment may 
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be made by the same methods then in force for the amendment 
of the By-Laws of the Union, but in no other way. 

All details of the administration of this fund shall be wholly 
under the control of the Council of the Union, any provision of the 
By-laws of the Union to the contrary notwithstanding. 

A sketch for the proposed William Brewster Medal has been 
designed and contributed by Daniel Chester French, which is 
acceptable to Mrs. Brewster and to us, and we trust will meet 
with the approval of the Council. 

It is recommended that the award be made at the meeting of the 
A. O. U., at intervals of two years, the two-year period to end 
June 30 preceding the A. O. U. meeting of that year, the first 
award being made at the meeting of 1921. 

It is recommended that the President of the Union shall appoint 
a committee, of three persons, to recommend the award of the 
medal and honorarium. This appointment to be made during the 
first week in July preceding the A. O. U. meeting at which the 
award is to be made. The report of this committee will be pre- 
sented to the Council at its Stated Meeting for acceptance or 
rejection. In the event of its rejection the Council shall have 
power to make the award. 

Having stated the general understanding under which the fund 
for the Willia 1 Brewster Memorial was raised, we feel confident 
that we may leave the formulation of the additional details under 
which it may be administered to the good judgment of the Council 
of the, Union. 

[The names of the donors follow.] 


Allen, Francis H. Baily, Wm. L. Bergtold, W. H. 
Allen, G. M. Baird, David G. Bicknell, E. P. 
Allen, J. A. Baker, John H. Bigelow, A. F. 
Allyn, Alice C. Balch, Agnes G. Bigelow, Henry B. 


Almy, Charles 
Ames, Oakes 
Audubon, Florence 
Audubon, Maria R. 


Bacon, Francis L. 
Bailey, Mrs. Vernon 
Bailey, Vernon 


Bangs, Outram 
Barbour, Thomas 


Barrows, Walter B. 


Bartlett, Alice M. 
Bartsch, Paul 
Batchelder, C. F. 
Beck, H. H. 
Bent, A. C. 


Bigelow, Homer L. 
Bishop, Louis B. 
Bolles, Elizabeth Q. 
Borneman, Henry 8. 
Bosson, Campbell 
Bowditch, H. 
Bowditch, Sylvia C. 
Bradlee, Thomas 8. 
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Brainerd, Barron, in 
memory of 
Brainerd, John B. 
Braislin, William C. 
Bridge, Mrs. Edmund 
Brooks, E. A. 
Brooks, W. 8. 
Brown, Howard K. 
Brown, Stewardson 
Burdsall, Richard L. 
Buttrick, 8. 


Cabot, Mrs. Arthur T. 
Carruth, Charles T. 
Carter, C . M. 
Carter, John D. 
Chadbourne, A. P. 
Chapman, Emily D. 
Chapman, Frank M. 
Chapman, Jane E. C. 
Churchill, J. R. 
Clark, A. H. 

Clark, B. Preston 
Cobb, Mary F. 
Cooke, M. T. 
Copeland, Manton 
Crosby, Maunsell 
Culver, Delos E. 


Curry, H. B. 


Dana, Richard H. 
Day, Catherine Hosmer 
Deane, George C. 
Deane, Mary H. 
Deane, Ruthven 
Deane, Walter 
Dearborn, Sarah 
Denton, S. W. 
Dexter, Mrs. Geo. 
Dexter, Lewis 
Dexter, Mary D. 
Dexter, Smith O. 
Dewis, John W. 
Durfee Owen 
Dwight, Jonathan 
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Eaton, Harriet L. 
Eaton, Mary S. 
Eaton, Warren F. 
Ehinger, C. E. 
Elliot, Mrs. John 


Emerson, Edward M. 


Emlen, Arthur C. 
Eustis, Richard S. 
Evans, Joseph 8. 

Evans, William B. 


Faxon, Walter 

Fay, S. Prescott 
Fisher, A, K. 
Fleming, J. H. 
Floyd, Charles B. 
Floyd, F. G. 

Forbes, W. Cameron 
Forbush, E. H. 
Foster, Frank B. 
Fowler, Henry W. 


Francis, Nathaniel A. 


Fuertes, Louis A. 
Fuller, Eliza W. 


Gardner, A. C. 
Gilbert, R. A. 
Goldman, E. A. 
Goodale, Joseph L. 
Graves, Mrs. F. M. 
Grinnell, Geo. Bird 
Griscom, Ludlow 
Gross, A. O. 


Hagar, Arthur F. 
Hager, J. A. 
Hannum, William E. 
Harper, Francis 
Harris, Percy G. F. 
Harrower, D. E. 
Hathaway, Alton H. 
Hemenway, Mrs. A. 
Henderson, W. C. 
Henshaw, Henry W. 
Henshaw, 8. 
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Herrick, Harold 
Hersey, F. Seymour 
Hill, Alfred C. 

Hill, Thomas R. 
Hinckley, George L. 
Hoffman, Ralph 
Hollister, N. 
Hoppin, Eliza M. 
Horsford, Katharine 
Hottle, Edward P. 
Howard, Emily W. 
Howard, Philip E. 
Howell, A. H. 
Hunnewell, F. W. 
Hurd, Frances A. 


Ireland, Catharine I. 


Jackson, H. H. T. 
Jackson, Robert T. 
Jeffries, William A. 
Jenney, Charles F. 
Jones, Lynds 
Justice, William W. 


Kennard, F. H. 
Kidder, Nathaniel T. 
Knowlton, F. H. 


Lamb, Charles R. 
Lawson, Ralph 
Levey, Mrs. Wm. M. 
Lewis, Shippen 
Linton, M. Albert 
Lothrop, Oliver A. 
Lucas, Frederic A. 


Mailliard, Joseph 
Marble, Richard M. 
Marshall, Ella M. O. 
Matthews, F. Schuyler 
May, J. B. 

Maynard, C. J. 


‘McCall, William W. 


Merriam, C. Hart 
MeMillan, Mrs. Gilbert 
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Miller, Isaac P. 
Miller, W. DeW. 
Moore, R. T. 
Mergan, John Sage 
Morris, Geo. Spencer 
Morse, Albert P. 
Murdoch, John 
Murphy, Robert C. 


Natl. Asso. of Aud. Soc. 
Nelson, E. W. 

Nelson, George W. 
Nichols, John Treadwell 
Nichols, John W. T. 
Noble, Eleanor G. 
Noble, G. K. 

Noyes, James A. 


Oberholser, Harry C. 
Osgood, W. H. 
Osterhout, W. J. V. 


Paine, C. J. 

Palmer, T. S. 
Palmer, 
Palmer, William 
Parker, Edmund M. 
Parker, G. H. 
Pearson, T. Gilbert 
Pepper, William 
Perrine, K. 

Peters, James Lee 
Philipp, P. B. 
Phillips, J. C. 
Pickman, Dudley L. 
Potter, Julian K. 
Preble, Edward A. 


Pumyea, Nelson D. W. 
Purdie, Evelyn. 


Rand, Edward L. 
Rehn, James A. G. 
Rhoads, Sam’l. N. 
Richards, Harriet E. 
Richardson, Henry P. 
Richmond, Charles W. 
Riddle, Robert 
Riddle, S. Earle 

Riley, J. H. 

Rives, William C. 
Roberts, Thomas 8. 
Roberts, William E. 
Robinson, Anthony W. 
Rogers, Charles H. 
Russell, Joseph B. 


Sage, John H. 
Sanford, Leonard C. 
Sangree, Carl M. 
Saunders, W. E. 
Schell, John W. 
Seudder, Grace O. 
Selliez, Edward A. 
Serrill, William J. 
Seton, Ernest Thompson 
Shaw, Henry S., Jr. 
Sheffield, Gertrude P. 
Smith, Louis Irvin 
Spelman,Henry M. 
Stejneger, L. 

Stone, Witmer 
Street, J. Fletcher 
Styer, Franklin J. 
Stuart, Geo. H., 3d. 
Swales, B. H. 


Jan. 
Swasey, Harriet M. 


Tatnall, Samuel A. 
Taverner, P. A. 
Thaxter, Roland 
Thayer, J. E. 
Thompson, Lovell 
Townsend, C. W. 
Trotter, Spencer 
Trotter, William H. 
Tufts, R. W. 
Turner, Howard M. 
Tyler, Winsor M. 


Underdown, Henry T. 
Underwood, W. Lyman 


Vosburg, Paul 


Walcott, Charles F. 
Walcott, Frederic C. 
Walcott, Robert 
Ware, Robert A. 
White, F. B. 
Widmann, Otto 
Wildman, Edward L. 
Willard, B. G. 
Willard, Susanna 
Willard Theodora 
Williams, Robert W. 
Williston, Constance B. 
Winfield, A. M. 
Wood, N. R. 
Woodman, Walter 
Woolman, Edward W. 
Wright, Horace W. 
Wyman, Margaret C. 
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IN MEMORIAM: LYMAN BELDING. 
BY A. K. FISHER. 
Plate IIT. 


Lyman BeE.p1nG, the Nestor of California ornithologists, died 
at his home in Stockton, California, at an early hour on the morning 
of November 22, 1917, at the age of eighty-eight years and five 
months. Death came as the result of general weakening of the 
system, the failing of strength and vitality due to the inroads of 
advanced age. The yellowing of the leaf, as he would say, ad- 
vanced to a point wherein the stem no longer kept its hold on the 
tree of life. At the time of his death he was the oldest ornithologist 
in America and, with a few exceptions, in the world. 

It was shortly after Mr. Belding took charge of collecting data 
on bird migration in the district comprising the Pacific coast 
States for the committee of the American Ornithologists’ Union, in 
1883, that the writer, also a member of the committee, first corre- 
sponded with him. Eight years later, in September, 1891, after 
the Death Valley Expedition, sent out by the Biological Survey 
to study life in the deserts of Nevada and California, had disbanded, 
the two met in San Francisco, and there started a long and endear- 
ing friendship. 

The first impression of Mr. Belding was that of a man of reserve 
tinged with diffidence; but with the mellowing effect of congenial 
companionship, this quiet, unassuming gentleman without effort 
entertained his hearers on widely varied subjects of travel, natural 
history, adventure, music, sports with rod and gun, and the general 
affairs of State and current events. With this well rounded equip- 
ment, coupled with his genial and lovable nature, there is little 
wonder that he was so popular and so eagerly sought after by old 
and young, especially when found in the outing season in his 
favorite haunts in the Sierras. It always has been a source of 
much regret to the writer that circumstances prevented him from 
joining Mr. Belding in his mountain rambling during the period 
when he was still active with rod and gun. 
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In the past decade we have met almost yearly for a friendly visit 
and an interchange of ideas and opinions. Formerly, while still 
able to travel with comparative comfort, he would come to some 
mutually convenient point, but during the last five years of his life, 
owing to increasing infirmities, all meetings were held at his Stockton ° 
home. On various occasions he talked of his early travels and 
adventures, and told of many interesting things which had occurred 
in his experiences from whaling in the.Arctic to trout fishing in the 
Sierras. Realizing that much of this necessarily disconnected 
narrative was of permanent value, he was induced after some 
effort to prepare an autobiographical sketch for the entertainment 
of the writer. 

Fortunately this sketch, comprising nearly fifty typewritten 
pages of legal cap, was completed a couple of years before his 
death and before eye weakness forbade any literary effort. Notes 
from this sketch are the basis of this paper and of one prepared 
by Dr. Walter K. Fisher and published in ‘The Condor’ for March, 
1918. There is little doubt that the stimulative effect of preparing 
this autobiography, with the necessary delving into the past, was 
a pleasing diversion for, with the exception of a daily game of 
whist with a coterie of old friends and an occasional visit to a 
moving picture theater, there was little to break the monotony of 
his daily routine, which was of the simplest kind. 

Lyman Belding, son of Joshua Belding and Rosetta (Cooley) 
Belding, was born June 12, 1829, at West Farms, Massachusetts, 
on the west bank of the Connecticut River, not far from Northamp- 
ton. From the windows of his home he had a plain view of Amherst 
College, Mount Tom, Mount Holyoke, and other interesting points. 
The hcmely charms of the New England landscape made a deep 
and lasting impression upon his youthful mind, as shown in later 
years by comparisons which he liked to draw between them and 
those of distant lands. 

When he was about seven years old, his family moved to Kings- 
ton, Wyoming Valley, Pennsylvania. Here, amid mountains and 
valleys well timbered with deciduous trees, he developed his fond- 
ness for hunting, which with him as with many of us, proved to 
be the forerunner of his ornithological career. The following are 
his words: “My happiest days were in autumn. The Passenger 
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Pigeon was very common and its ete-tete-tete, as it rattled down 
the acorns upon which it was feeding was delicious music to me. 
I have seen many millions of pigeons in a single day in spring, 
when, after their usual northern migration, they were driven back 
by a cold storm. One morning early I was on Ross Hill near 
Kingston looking for a deer, the tracks of which I had seen in the 
snow the previous day. Soon after the sun appeared, millions and 
millions of pigeons flew south over the valley. The flight con- 
tinued into the afternoon when patches of bare ground began to 
appear, affording feeding places for the birds. When driven south 
by cold spring storms the north branch of the Susquehanna River 
was a favorite route of travel. 

“Before I got a gun I often wandered in the woods, sometimes 
getting home late in the evening, and on one occasion my parents 
thinking me lost had looked in an open well and other places for me. 
When I obtained a gun I was out early and late with it, and ne- 
glected school, though I worked faithfully on our farm when the 
crops needed me, except in the autumn when I would occasionally 
steal away and go to the hills for chestnuts.” This love of shooting 
and of life in the woods and fields endured to the end. 

He went to Stockton in March, 1856, and of game seen here and 
in other parts of California he says: “Game was abundant, in- 
cluding elk, antelope, deer, bear, otter, quail, and waterfowl. Elk 
have disappeared from the interior valleys of the State excepting a 
drove on the Miller and Lux Ranch of forty thousand acres in the 
San Joaquin Valley, and these animals are being captured and 
distributed to various parks. The elk of this State inhabited 
the tule marshes mainly, though I have seen many elk horns in the 
Marysville Buttes, probably left there by elk which came from the 
marshes of Butte Creek, and I have seen hundreds, if not thousands, 
of elk horns on the border of the tule swamps north of Stockton. 
Antelope have entirely disappeared from the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Valleys. I saw three in the latter valley a few miles west 
of Princeton in the summer of 1870 and a single one in Lower 
California about twenty-five miles south of Tia Juana in the spring 
of 1887. Deer were mostly in the mountains, with a few along 
the rivers where there were extensive thickets on bottom lands. 
They will continue to be common with proper protection. Very 
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little of their range will ever be cultivated owing to great altitude 
and soil that is not suited to cereals — I refer mostly to the Sierra 
Nevadas. I have seen only a few bears in the forest, probably 
about twenty, and only one undoubted grizzly bear. This I saw 
in the summer of 1875 when I was fishing on San Antonio Creek 
near the Calaveras Grove of sequoias. It crossed the stream 
below and near me and I had a good view of it. The owner of a 
drove of sheep that ranged in the vicinity told me that he had also 
seen it. I have been very near many bears but they would slip 
away unseen. Several of those I saw was when I was in the saddle. 
The only one I ever shot at was between the middle fork of the 
Stanislaus River and Beaver Creek, when I had two wire cartridges 
in my shotgun. My horse wheeled when I shot and the bear ran 
in the opposite direction to a dense thicket which I did not enter. 

“While I was collecting specimens at Crockers, I tried to get a 
shot at a large bear feeding in a meadow on a plant growing on the 
border of a rivulet. He had not seen me, and I went to the edge of 
the meadow, put buck shot in my gun and waited for him to turn 
to givemeashot. He wasa very large bear and the nearer he came 
to me, the more I realized his size. I had much time to think as he 
came slowly toward me, and I remembered the only two buck-shot 
shells I had were not to be relied on as they were old, and I con- 
cluded not to shoot at him. When he was about fifty yards from 
me, he must have smelled me as he turned broadside, sank back on 
his haunches, held one paw out, cocked his ears forward and sniffed 
several times. I was greatly relieved when he leisurely walked off 
toward the river. 

“Beaver and otter were plentiful in the sloughs and tule marsh 
about Stockton. Beaver built houses on the marshes as the musk- 
rats do on the marshes in the prairies of the Middle West. There 
were several of these beaver houses within three miles of Stockton. 
They were on land that floated, as much of the peat land does in 
the tule swamps about Stockton. I shot seven beaver in one day 
in the flood of 1861 and 1862. I would jar the houses and watch 
for the cautious appearance of the occupants as they came out to 
ascertain the cause of the disturbance. They would approach 
under water to within a few feet of me, just as I had often seen 
muskrats do when I was a boy, and the only evidence of their 
presence would be a little circular wave caused by their breathing, 
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with only the tip of their noses even with the surface of the water. 
The beaver about Marysville burrowed in the banks of the rivers. 
Beaver and otter became scarce long ago. 

“T went to Marysville to reside early in October, 1862. Small 
game was abundant. Myriads of ducks and geese came from the 
north and east of the Sierras in October and November. Butte 
Creek attracted most of them. The Wood Duck was very com- 
mon on Feather River and was a constant resident. It is now, 
as in the country generally, quite rare. The Mountain Plover 
appeared abundantly on the plains in October. At present it is 
apparently on the verge of extinction. There were a few deer 
along Feather River below Marysville and a few in the Marysville 
Buttes. Mountain Quail came down from the mountains near 
Oroville and other localities on the eastern border of the valley to 
spend the winter.” 

In the autumn of 1849, Mr. Belding nearly succumbed to an 
attack of typhoid fever, and during a tedious convalescence was 
still further weakened by malarial fever. On account of his de- 
bilitated condition due to these complications his doctor advised 
a sea voyage to hasten recovery. 
| After spending nine months with a sister, at Baltimore, Mary- 
land, to partially regain his strength, he sailed for Boston and 
arrived about July, 1851. He then went to New Bedford and 
after a few days shipped on the ‘Uncas,’ which was going to the 
Arctic for bowhead whales. This voyage lasted three and a half 
years. The ‘Uncas’ arrived at the Azores (about three weeks’ 
voyage from New Bedford), and visited Flores and St. Michael 
for the purpose of completing the crew. The vessel touched at 
Cape of Good Hope, St. Paul, Amsterdam Island, New Zealand 
and Guam, and reached Bering Straits in July, 1852. During the 
cruise in the Arctic the vessel went north to the 73rd parallel and 
was successful in securing a full cargo of oil from bowhead whales. 
When the sun went below the horizon the ship turned south on 
her homeward journey. A stop was made at Petropavlovsk, a 
Russian penal colony, for water and the purchase of furs. On 
arrival at Honolulu, 150 whaling vessels were found anchored there, 
the greater number of which had been in the Arctic at the same time 
as the ‘Uncas.’ 

On account of unbearable treatment at the hands of the Captain 
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of the ‘Uncas,’ Mr. Belding deserted from the vessel and, after 
many unpleasant experiences, shipped in the ‘Julian,’ of Martha’s 
Vineyard, which visited the Cocos Islands, and the Galopagos 
group for sperm whales. The ship returned to Honolulu in four 
months with a cargo of oil. In the spring of 1853 he shipped on 
the bark ‘Philomela,’ of Portland, which he designated as an old 
tub, and finally reached home January, 1854. 

There is no quest‘on that from the time he was a small boy, Mr. 
Belding took a great interest in birds, especially in their native 
haunts. In confirmation of this he says: “ My love of adventure 
as well as my admiration of birds was responsible for most of my 
wanderings. Bird songs always had a great attraction for me and 
I copied many songs that had regular intervals and could be ex- 
pressed by our musical system.” 

It was not until 1876, when he received a volume of Cooper’s 
‘Ornithology of California,’ that his slumbering interest burst forth 
and his activity as an ornithologist began. This stimulus, coupled 
with the kindly interest and patient assistance of Prof. Baird and 
Mr. Ridgway, two men who have helped many a bewildered and 
discouraged beginner over the rough places in ornithology, started 
him on his collecting career. He often expressed his gratitude for 
their kind attention and avowed that his zeal for his work was 
greatly increased by their combined encouragement. Prof. Baird 
sent him many valuable books and Mr. Ridgway was most patient 
and prompt in writing him long, interesting letters concerning 
specimens he had sent to the Smithsonian Institution for identifi- 
cation. 

His success in identifying specimens was due partly to his already 
good knowledge of birds, partly to the excellence of Prof. Baird’s 
descriptions in the ‘Ornithology of California,’ and in Volume IX 
of the ‘ Pacific Railway Reports,’ and partly because “ north-light 
subspecies” as yet were not in vogue. He found more pleasure in 
identifying strange birds than anything else, except, perhaps, in 
collecting material in the Sierra Nevada. He never went out on a 
collecting trip, especially on a long one, without taking some of his 
most needed books, and “ volume IX” was always one of them. 

In the spring of 1881, Prof. Baird and Mr. Ridgway requested 
him to visit Guadalupe Island. Accordingly he went to San Diego 
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to prepare for the trip, but reluctantly gave up the voyage after 
meeting several sealers back from the island who told him of the 
withdrawal of the Mexican garrison and of the general unsatis- 
factory condition there. 

He then went to the Cerros Island, the second objective, but it 
was found quite destitute of birds. After a stay of twelve days he 
went to Scammons Lagoon for the purpose of collecting on the main- 
land, but the surf was so dangerous he did not try toland. It was 
here that A. W. Anthony’s schooner was wrecked in 1898. 

From this point Mr. Belding followed the coast northward, stop- 
ping at Santa Rosalia and San Quentin Bays. It was a long dis- 
tance from anchorage at the mouth of the Bay to the collecting 
grounds, so that the results were disappointing to Mr. Belding. 
On this trip he collected specimens of a cormorant which later was 
named the lesser white crested cormorant (Phalacrocorax a. albo- 
ciliatus) besides a new lizard or two on Cerros Island, and during 
the latter part of the voyage secured a specimen of the then unde- 
scribed Frazer’s Oystercatcher (Ha@matopus frazeri). At San 
Quentin Bay he first secured a specimen of the bird that Mr. 
Ridgway later named Passerculus beldingi, in his honor. 

The winters of 1881-82 and 1882-83 found him in the Cape region 
of Lower California where he collected from La Paz to Cape San 
Lucas, excepting December, 1882, and a part of April, 1883, when 
he was at Guaymas. He enjoyed collecting in the Cape region, 
though he endured severe hardships due to the scarcity . water in 
that semi-desert area. 

He considered that he had made the mistake on the first trip, of 
collecting too great a variety of things of which he knew little or 
nothing, instead of confining his energies entirely to birds, thus 
making a second trip unnecessary. In 1881, he took two nests and 
eggs of Costa’s Hummingbird at La Paz, the first eggs of the species 
ever taken. He found San Jose del Cabo the best field in the low 
country, and the Victoria Mountains the best in. the higher parts. 
He wondered why the sharp-eyed Xantus had not discovered Geo- 
thlypis beldingi along the San Jose River where he spent much time, 
and he doubted whether he was ever in the Victoria Mountains, or 
he would have found Junco bairdi and other common birds of the 
region. 
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On his second trip, Mr. Belding took only about eighty bird skins 
for he did not wish many. He consumed nearly a week of time in 
securing two specimens of Rallus beldingi. He only heard of one 
man at La Paz who had ever seen one, and several hunters were 


‘surprised when he showed them one of the birds. These birds 


inhabit the mangrove thickets, and both specimens were obtained 
at low tide while in search of food. 

Mr. Belding travelled considerably in the northern part of Lower 
California, and on one of the trips, in May, 1885, collected a speci- 
men of Sitta pygmea leuconucha which he presented to the National 
Museum several years before it was described elsewhere. 

His keen perception caused him to realize at about this time 
that it would be almost hopeless to continue the study of orni- 
thology with the idea of mastering the subject, unless there were 
available in California a very complete collection of birds for use in 
comparison. With the idea of building up such a collection he 
wrote to many of his California correspondents and advised them 
to send skins to the California Academy, which he believed to be 
the proper place for such a collection. The lack of enthusiasm on 
their part to contribute toward the enterprise and the increasing 
tendency toward the multiplication of poorly defined subspecies 
undoubtedly were important factors in discouraging further col- 
lecting. He was very quick to notice differences in plumage and 
proportions but was little interested in specimens that could only 
be identified when compared with large series and when the locality 
and date of capture of the specimen had to be known. 

It was most unfortunate that he did not come in personal contact 
with many of the young ornithologists who now are doing such 
creditable work in the State. Being fond of the companionship of 
young people it is certain that mutual profit and pleasure would 
have come from association between this noble gentleman and the 
young and enthusiastic ornithologists of California. 

The forests, streams, and meadows of the Sierras were his special 
delight and after advancing age made it more and more difficult to 
travel as each year rolled by, he dreamed of the by-gone days and 
was resigned. 

Of these mountain playgrounds of his, we may quote from an 
article of his in ‘The Condor’; (Vol. II, p. 4, 1900) as follows: 
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“The pleasantest days I have spent since 1876 have been in the 
mountains of Central California. Since that time I have been in 
these mountains the most of each summer. I couple deer, grouse 
and quail hunting with bird study. At first I tried to connect 
botany with ornithology, but I could not look on the ground for 
plants and in the trees for birds at the same time. The ornitholo- 
gist should, however, know the prominent plants at least. During 
my rambles I have noticed the hardiness of some of our mountain 
annual plants. I have seen the mercury down to 22 degrees on two 
successive mornings and no trace of frost afterward, except that a 
few of the tenderest ferns were killed. I suppose this may be owing 
to dry air and cool nights, the latter preventing the rapid growth 
and consequent tenderness of kindred plants grown where both days 
and nights are warm. 

“The first eggs I collected were about on a par with my first 
bird skins. I picked a hole in each end with a pin, never having 
seen or heard of egg drills and blow-pipes. Eggs of Townsend’s 
Solitaire and others quite as choice were thus punctured. I believe 
I took the first eggs of the Solitaire, which were sent to the National 
Museum. The nest is composed almost wholly of pine needles 
and can readily be distinguished from any other nest of the Sierras. 
It is usually on the ground, but I have seen one in a hole in a stump 
about a foot from the ground. Perhaps there is no part of the world 
more interesting than the high Sierras of Central California. 
Neither Heermann, Gambel, or Xantus explored them. Mr. Bell 
got the Round-headed Woodpecker in Calaveras or Tuolumne 
county, but this he could have done at an altitude of 2500 feet or 
less in winter. Prior to 1876 these mountains had hardly been 
touched by the ornithologist, the route immediately along the 
Central Pacific Railroad and about Lake Tahoe being the only 
part that had been visited. Considerable work had been done 
south of Tehachapi; Newberry had followed the Sacramento 
River to the Klamath Lakes and northward, and Capt. Feilner 
had collected at Fort Crook and about Mount Shasta, but the 
mountains in the central part of the State had been neglected. 

“Tf any of the young ornithologists of this State have not visited 
these mountains in summer they should miss no opportunity to do 
so. My most interesting observations have been those of evenings 
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and moonlight nights in some secluded part of the forest where 
large game was abundant. I have often heard the Pygmy Owl, 
which Mr. Ridgway correctly says is diurnal and crepuscular and 
have quite as often heard the Flammulated Owl, which is strictly 
nocturnal and hard to get. I have only taken one specimen. The 
Western Barred Owl has never ceased to interest me, for it is quite 
familiar and seems to have a fondness for talking back! By imi- 
tating its shrieks and dog-like barkings, I seldom fail to get a 
response.” 

Mr. Belding being preéminently a field ornithologist and pri- 
marily interested in birds in their native haunts accounts in part 
for the disparity between the work he accomplished and _ the 
amount of material published. One of his earliest and longest 
papers appeared in the ‘Proceedings of the National Museum’ in 
1879, entitled ‘A Partial List of the Birds of Central California’ 
and included observations made in the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Valleys from Marysville to Stockton and on the western 
slopes of the Sierras. It covered sixty one pages and included 
annotated notes on 220 species. 

‘The Birds of the Pacific District,’ appearing in 1890 as one of the 
series of ‘Occasional Papers’ of the California Academy of Science, 
was one of Mr. Belding’s best-known, and most important publica- 
tions. It was based on material from California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Nevada furnished by migration observers of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union. Although many observers fur- 
nished data, a very important part of the work was contributed by 
Mr. Belding himself. His intimate knowledge of the region and 
his well-known accuracy make this volume one of the standard 
publications relating to the birds of the Pacific Coast. The 
manuscript, which contains much material not in the published 
volume and a similar report on the waterfowl which was never 
published, are deposited in the Bancroft Library of the University 
of California. 

It is only logical that a man who had collected so much zodlogical 
material, over wide and little-known regions, would have species 
dedicated to him, and we find five birds and four other vertebrates 
named after Belding. 

When the American Ornithologists’ Union was founded in 1883, 
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Mr. Belding was elected an Active Member and remained as such 
until 1911, when at his own request he was made a Retired Fellow. 
He was elected a member of the California Academy of Sciences, 
March 4, 1889, life member March 4, 1914, and honorary member 
of the section of ornithology of that institution, February 7, 1898. 
He became an honorary member of the Cooper Ornithological Club 
in 1896. He took a keen interest in these three societies and gave 
them his warm and substantial support. 

About 1867 he married the widow of his brother, and a daughter. 


Josephine M., was born to them. She inherited the tastes of her 


father, being interested in music, birds, flowers, and all out-of-door 
life. Her fine nature made her a favorite among relatives and 
associates. She died January 24, 1917, ten months before her 
father passed away. 

To many of the younger ornithologists Lyman Belding, because 


of his early retirement from active ornithology, is a name and an 


inspiration only, but to the older men, especially those who have 


been favored by his friendship and close association with him, his 
‘death brings sorrow. This sadness and feeling of loss, however, 


will gradually fade away and be replaced by fond memories of a 


‘departed friend, a stalwart citizen, an ardent sportsman and a 


nature lover. 
His remains rest peacefully in the Rural Cemetery at Stockton, 


his old home, where much of his active life was spent. 
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MIDSUMMER BIRDS IN THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 
BY STANLEY COBB, M.D. 


OnE hundred miles north of New York City the Catskill Moun- 
tains rise from the west shore of the Hudson River making a circu- 
lar uplift some 100 square miles in area. Near the little hamlet 
of Hardenburg on the Beaverkill stream I have spent the first part 
of July for several years. The altitude in this locality is from 
2000 feet in the valleys to 3,800 feet at the summits of the round 
topped, but steep mountains which are covered with a dense 
second growth of hardwood succeeding the hemlock forest of sixty 
years ago. Remnants of these magnificent hemlocks can still be 
seen all through the woods, for when they were cut their bark was 
stripped off for the tanneries and the great trunks still lie rotting 
and moss covered in the damp shade, while the stumps — many 
of them three or four feet across — stand in the twilight of the 
forest among the slender second growth like mossy tombstones 
commemorating man’s wastefulness. Add to this forest land a 
quantity of lively mountain brooks, many old clearings with ruined 
houses and decaying orchards, and occasional rough farms with 
sunny hillside pastures, and you have an ideal place for birds, 
especially warblers, finches, and thrushes. 

The most abundant bird in this locality, and the one which always 
seems to me typical of the old wood roads is the Slate-colored Junco. 
Here is his summer home, and along the “dug-ways” where the 
roads are cut into the hillsides, making steep fern covered and 
mossy banks, their nests are easily found. In one stretch of a half 
mile of road I have found as many as four, all in similar positions — 
under some root or fern clump in hollows dug into the little per- 
pendicular banks. In the first week of July most of the nests con- 
tained 4 eggs each, but by the twelfth they were nearly all hatched 
and offered excellent subjects for photography. It was not neces- 
sary to hide the camera for in less than an hour the mother bird 
would become so accustomed to it that she would feed her young 
within 24 inches of the shining lens without apparent fear. The 
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darkness of the wood roads and the quick actions of the birds, 
however, made it hard to get good results without the best of lenses, 
so my efforts with an ordinary stock camera were not very satis- 
factory. 

The other finches of the mountains were more conspicuous if 
less confiding, for the beautiful members of the family, such as the 
Indigo Bunting, Rose-breasted Grosbeak and Purple Finch, were 
abundant. At home in Massachusetts I have always thought of 
the Rose-breast as a comparatively uncommon and shy bird, but 
in these beech woods it was one of the commonest birds. Every 
morning and evening their liquid song was a delight, and through- 
out the day the males flashed from tree to tree eating the canker 
worms which had nearly defoliated parts of the forest. 

Indigo Buntings frequented the clearings and old farm lands, 
nesting plentifully in the underbrush just where the stumpy fields 
merge into the deep woods. In one such place I found three of 
their nests within fifty yards of each other. At this season they 
seemed to be raising their second brood for one of the nests con- 
tained new laid eggs, while there were many young around just 
able to fly with ease. 

While speaking of brilliant birds mention must be made of the 
Searlet Tanagers which were even more abundant than the Gros- 
beaks in the worm infested patches of beech woods. In these bare 
trees their plumage showed off marvelously, and their throaty 
“chuck-whee” and pleasing song might be heard at all hours of the 
day. 

Flycatchers, too, were abundant; Kingbirds made the pastures 
lively with their quick sallies and noisy chatter; along the streams 
the Phoebes silently watched for insects; and from the swampy 
woods at noon came the drowsy call of the Wood Pewee or the 
incessant “chebec!”’ of the Least Flycatcher. 

But the brightest charm of the Catskills for an ornithologist is 
in the number and variety of warblers. My first morning in the 
woods I saw eleven species, some of them the handsomest of the 
tribe. Among the few remaining hemlocks the Black and White, 
Myrtle, and Parula Warblers explored the lower branches, twitter- 
ing and singing, while from the higher trees came the soft song of 
the Black-throated Green, or the insect-like call of the Black- 
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throated Blue, both very common. In the thickets along the 
streams or near the pastures, the Chestnut-sided Warblers nested, 
associated with the Redstarts and Maryland Yellow-throats. 
Where tall. woods bordered the Beaverkill and the rocks were 
smooth from many freshets, the Blackburnian Warblers used to 
amuse us by trying to catch our flies as we fished for trout. They 
showed little fear and their flame colored throats were a constant 
pleasure. 

Beside these abundant species there were two others of which I 
occasionally caught glimpses: the Mourning and Canadian War- 
blers. Both of these were rather shy and retiring, seldom singing, 
though I once heard the Canadian’s song —a loud but sweet 
medley. 

Yet when I have not mentioned the thrushes how can I give 
space to the many other birds which seem so typical of the Cats- 
kills? To the Winter Wren overflowing with song among the dark 
fallen hemlock trunks; the Black-billed Cuckoos gliding stealthily 
through the woods; the Chimney Swifts splashing onto the smooth 
surface of the lake at dusk; or the Red-tailed, and Red-shouldered 
Hawks drifting high over the mountains against the deep blue sky 
and sunny clouds. 

And now the thrushes! During the day they seem like sedate 
quiet birds, flying shyly about the shady woods attending to their 
nests and young. The Wood Thrush is common on the high 
ground in tall open forest, and the Wilson Thrush or Veery is 
abundant in the fern floored swamps, while the Hermit prefers the 
vicinity of brooks and ponds, sometimes singing even at noon — 
softly, from some cool shade, as if he could not wait till evening. 

But evening near Balsam Lake is the time for thrushes. As the 
shadows grow long and stretch down the mountain sides the 
thrushes begin to tune up, softly at first and at intervals, but as 
evening draws on the woods resound with most exquisite music, 
the true music of nature; not like the pleasant jingling songs of 
finches, or the soft trills of warblers, but strong, rich and mellow 
notes such as are heard from the sweetest of flutes. From the 
beech woods comes the slow chime-like song of the Wood Thrush, 
answered by others in different keys. In the swamps the Veeries 
join a rolling chorus, sending forth their liquid spirals of sound 
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in quick succession until the woods resound. And then the Hermits 
— from all sides their songs come, pure and bubbling, not slow and 
bell-like as the Wood Thrush nor fast and rolling like the Veery, 
but a perfect blending of bell tones and flute-like trills, soft or loud 
with the bird’s varying mood. The dusk deepens, and the chorus 
increases till all the shadowy forest is echoing with deliciously clear 
music. Then, as darkness falls, they hush one by one; the sky 
fades over the western mountain; a Great Blue Heron flaps heavily 
up the lake and over the now silent forest, and far up the valley the 
“Whoo-hoo-hoo-ah!”’ of the Barred Ow] floats down to us, mellowed 
by distance, telling that night has come. 


840 Adams St., Milton, Mass. 


NOTES ON THE WINTER BIRDS OF SAN ANTONIO, 
TEXAS. 


BY LUDLOW GRISCOM. 


From December 15, 1917, to March 7, 1918, the writer was 
stationed at Camp Stanley, Leon Springs, Bexar Co., Texas. As 
much spare time as possible was devoted to observing birds, particu- 
larly week-ends of course, but incidental work was possible through- 
out the week. The life was an absolutely outdoor one in unsettled 

country. Field glasses were always a proper part of an officer’s 
uniform, and perhaps I received much more credit for zeal in exam- 
ining the country for tactical problems than I deserved! 

The vicinity of Camp Stanley itself was very poor for birds, the 
barren rocky hillsides with but scant growth upon them, satisfying 
the requirements of a very limited number of species. The San 
Antonio River south of the city was a much better place. Several 
trips were made to the Medina Dam about twenty-five miles to the 
west. The dam has made a lake over ten miles long by one-half 
mile wide, where waterfowl were abundant. The hills here were 
covered with juniper and bayberry, and the bird-life as a result 
differed markedly. 
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In ‘The Auk,’ for 1892, Attwater gave a list of the birds from the 
vicinity of San Antonio with mostly very brief and general annota- 
tions. A list of the breeding birds for all of Bexar Co. is given by 
Messrs. Quillin and Holleman in ‘The Condor’ for 1918. Lacey 
published a very complete list for the vicinity of Kerrville, about 
fifty miles northwest of San Antonio (Auk, 1911, p. 200), and Austin 
Paul Smith wrote ‘Additions to the Avifauna of Kerr Co., Texas’ in 
‘The Auk,’ 1916. A few other short notes have been published, 
but those are not given as they do not bear on the birds in this 
article.' 

The chief excuse for publishing these notes is the discrepancy in 
the accounts of Attwater and Lacey as to the status of various spe- 
cies, where the difference in the kind of country and the fifty miles 
ought not to count. As this is usually due to the lack of adequate 
observation by a sufficient number of people at nearby contigu- 
ous stations, my notes are given as supplementary information. 
It is also, perhaps, worth while to record the effect upon the bird- 
life of the extreme severity of the winter of 1917-18, which a good 
many people both in and out of the military service, will remember 
for years to come. The number of military camps too must have 
interfered with bird-life, and undoubtedly aeroplanes were respon- 
sible for the scarcity of many species such as vultures and hawks. 
In the list which follows all actual or apparent discrepancies are 
pointed out, as well as new records. Even the commonest birds 
have been included, so as to give the future observer a definite idea 
of what he may expect to find. 


1. Podilymbus podiceps. Pirep-sittep Grese.— Two seen at 
Medina Dam, December 30, 1917. Not mentioned by Attwater as a 
winter resident. Called an occasional winter visitor on the Guadeloupe 
River by Lacey. 

2. Mergus serrator. Rep-preastep Mercanser.—A_ flock of 
five noted at the Medina Dam, December 30. Another species not men- 
tioned by Attwater, but called an occasional winter visitant by Lacey. 

3. Anas platyrhynchos. Ma.iarp.— Rather uncommon on the 


1 The first paper dealing with the birds of this region is by H. E. Dresser and appeared in 
“The Ibis’ for August and October, 1865 and January, 1866. It is especially interesting 
historically as Mr. Dresser stopped with Dr. A. L. Heermann who was living at San An- 
tonio at the time and who contributed a number of notes to the paper. [Ed.] 
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Medina Lake. Attwater calls all the ducks migrants, and Lacey calls 
them all winter residents, either occasional or not uncommon. 

4. Mareca americana. Ba.ppate.— A drake on Medina Lake with 
Mallards December 30. According to Attwater a migrant, according to 
Lacey not uncommon in winter. 

5. Nettion carolinense. GrrEN-wINGED TEAL.— The scarcest of the 
Anatine on Medina Lake. 

6. Spatula clypeata. Snovetier. Flock of six December 30 on 
Medina Lake. 

7. Dafila acuta. Prvrart.— The commonest of the Anatine and the 
tamest. A stray bird seen January 13 on the San Antonio River south of 
the city at Hot Wells 

8. Marila americana. RepHEaAp.— Common on Medina Lake. It 
is not recorded by Lacey, and Attwater calls it a migrant. 

9. Marila valisineria. Canvaspackx.— In slightly greater numbers 
than the Redhead. Not recorded by Lacey. Attwater gives it as less 
common as a migrant than the last. ; 

10. Marila affinis. Lesser Scaup.— One drake seen January 6, 
A rare migrant (Attwater); not uncommon in winter (Lacey). 

11. Marila collaris. Rina-Neckep Duck.— The commonest and 
tamest duck on Medina Lake. Not recorded by Lacey; a tolerably 
common migrant (Attwater). 

12. Clangula clangula americana. WuistLEer.— This is one of the 
species the occurrence of which is probably due to the severe cold weather. 
Three drakes seen on January 6, at the extreme upper end of Medina Lake. 
Previously unrecorded. 

13. Ardea herodias subsp.? Great BLuE Heron. One or two seen 
on each visit to the Dam. Not previously recorded in winter. 

14. Fulica americana. Coor. Very abundant on Medina Lake. 
Not mentioned previously as occurring in winter. 

15. Oxyechus vociferus. Kituperr. A few birds in all types of 
country, their numbers apparently unaffected by the severe weather. 

16. Zenaidura macroura carolinensis. Mourninc Dove.— A few 
birds all winter. 

17. Scardafella inca. Inca Dove.— Not uncommon on the outskirts 
of San Antonio right through the winter. Attwater regarded it as very 
rare, giving only one record. All later writers agree in its being a common 
resident, so it must have extended its range northward. As it is extra- 
ordinarily tame and confiding, and a dooryard bird, it seems improbable 
that Attwater could have overlooked it. 

18. Cathartes aura septentrionalis. Turkey Vu.itrure.— De- 
cidedly rare. A few birds seen in the city of San Antonio, and none after 
the cold wave of January 10. 

19. Catharista urubu. Biack Decidedly uncommon, 
except at Medina Lake, where it was quite plentiful. 
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20. Circus hudsonius. Marsa Hawx.—A few birds seen in the 
flat country near San Antonio. : 

21. Accipiter velox. SHarp-sHinNeED HawK.— Only one bird seen. 

22. Buteo borealis subsp.? Rep-raitep Hawx.—A pair at. Leon 
Springs, and another at Medina Dam. 

23. Falco sparverius subsp.? A few birds in all types of country. 

24. Polyborus cheriway. Avupupon’s Caracara.— Attwater gives 
this species as a resident. In spite of this it was a shock to see one in 
nippy weather on December 29, looking very miserable and fluffed out. 
None seen later. 

25. Geococcyx californianus. RoapRUNNER.— Given as a common 
resident by everybody, but I saw only one. Non-ornithological natives 
informed me that it had greatly decreased in the more settled country. 

26. Ceryle a. alcyon. Brvrep KincrisHer.— Seen on each trip to 
the dam, and along the San Antonio River south of the city. Not given 
by Attwater as occurring in winter, but recorded by Lacey as a resident. 


27. Dryobates scalaris bairdi. Texas Wooprecker.— Fairly com- . 


mon. 

28. Sphyrapicus v. varius. YrILOW-BELLIED Sapsucker.— The 
commonest woodpecker. 

29. Melanerpes f. formicivorus. ANtT-EaTING WoopPEcKER.— Ac- 
cording to Lacey common in winter and breeds near Kerrville, the most 
eastern record. One bird seen December 15 at Camp Stanley, consider- 
ably to the southeast. 

30. Centurus aurifrons. GoLpEN-FRONTED Com- 
mon along the San Antonio River south of the city. Almost indisting- 
uishable in color, habits and notes from its eastern relative. 

31. Colaptes auratus subsp.? F.iicker.— One positively identified 
at Camp Stanley December 27, and another at Hot Wells, January 1. 
According to Attwater regular in winter. Unrecorded by Lacey. 

32. Colaptes cafer collaris. Rep-sHarrep FLickrr.— Common. - 

33. Sayornis phebe. PxHase.—Common, and apparently unaf- 
fected by the cold weather. Present even at Camp Stanley, nowhere near 
any water. 

34. Molothrus ater subsp.? Cowsirp.— A large flock of several 
hundred birds around the stables at Camp Stanley. Considered common 
in winter by Attwater and rare by Lacey. 

35. Agelaius pheeniceus subsp.? Rep-wincep In spite 
of previous writers only one bird seen with Cowbirds around the cavalry 
stables at Camp Stanley December 27. It could not be found later. 

36. Sturnella neglecta. Western MerapowLarK.— Abundant, 
singing on warm days. In spite of careful effort I could not find the eastern 
bird. There is no difficulty in telling them apart, the notes are so diagnostic. 

37. Euphagus cyanocephalus. Brewer’s BLackspirp.— Common. 
It seems curious that it is unrecorded from the vicinity of Kerrville, when 
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it is so common at Leon Springs, even farther east and in the same type 
of hilly country. 

38. Megaquiscalus major macrourus. GreEat-TAILED GRACKLE.— 
A few in the city of San Antonio. Another species which violated previous 
experience in a warmer climate. 

39. Calcarius ornatus. CHestTNuT-coLLARED Lonaspur.— A flock 
of these birds appeared on the parade ground at Camp Stanley just after 
the severe cold wave of January 10. They were so tame that I could walk 
straight up to them within six feet before they would bother to flit to one 
side. As soon as the weather moderated they disappeared. 

40. Pocscetes gramineus confinis. Western Vesper Sparrow.— 
A common roadside bird in the flat country near San Antonio. 

41: Passerculus sandwichensis alaudinus. Western SAavANNAH 
Sparrow.— Same as the last. 

42. Chondestes grammacus strigatus. Western Lark Sparrow. 
—Very common. The only species that increased after the cold weather, 
which does not agree with Lacey’s experience. 

43. Zonotrichia querula. Harris’ SpArrow.— A few of these dis- 
tinguished sparrows consorted with White-crowns at Camp Stanley, until 
the cold weather, when they disappeared. 

44. Zonotrichia 1. leucophrys. Wuitr-crowNep Sparrow.— The 
most abundant species until cold weather at Camp Stanley, but a few re- 
mained all winter. Common around San Antonio. Many birds were in 
full song on warm days throughout the winter. 


45. Zonotrichia albicollis. Sparrow.——Two birds - 


seen at Camp Stanley December 27. Lacey gives only one record for 
Kerrville, while Attwater calls it a common winter resident around San 
Antonio, though I could not find it there in ideal country. Smith also 
gives a winter record. 

46. Spizella passerina subsp.? Cuippinc Sparrow.— A single bird 
seen with other sparrows on December 27 at Camp Stanley. Lacey calls 
the eastern bird common in winter, while Attwater only records the western 
form from San Antonio at the same season! The species did not winter 
at the Medina Dam, but was present March 6. They were found by 
following up a song which was quite unrecognizable, and I well recall my 
astonishment when the singers turned out to be Chipping Sparrows in 
spring plumage, so tame and confiding that it was impossible to make them 
any of the more desirable western species. 

47. Spizella pusilla (arenacea?) Fiecp Sparrow.— Common until 
the severe cold weather. 

48. Junco hyemalis subsp? Junco.— Fairly common. Most em- 
phatically not the eastern bird, although this form is the only one given. 
Judging by sight identification alone all birds seen were montanus. 
There was no difficulty in noticing the paler gray, the larger amount of 
white in the tail and the amount of pinkish on the sides. Even the notes 
seemed a little different. 
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Jan. 


49. Amphispiza bilineata. Buack-rHroaTtep Sparrow.— Scarce 
at Camp Stanley, disappearing with the first cold weather. Not noted 
anywhere else. 

50. Aimophila rufigeps eremeca. Rock Sparrow.— Another 
species which apparently disappeared after the cold weather. 

51. Melospiza melodia subsp.? Sona Sparrow.— Rather uncom- 
mon, disappearing after the cold weather. According to Smith, the 
prevailing form is juddi. All I can say is that my birds looked a little 


off color.” 


52. Pipilo maculatus arcticus. Arctic TowHEer.—Common. 

53. Cardinalis cardinalis canicaudus. Gray-raiLep CarpiInaL.— 
Common. The female is easily distinguishable in life from the eastern bird. 

54. Bombycilla cedrorum. Crpar Waxwinc.— Abundant at 
Medina Dam; an occasional flock elsewhere. 

55. Lanius ludovicianus excubitorides. Surtke.— 
Rather common. 

56. Vermivora c. celata. ORANGE-CROWNED WaRBLER.— A single 
bird seen January 1, south of San Antonio. Considered rare in winter by 
previous writers. 

57. Dendroica coronata. Myrtte Warsiter.— Common around 
San Antonio and the Medina Dam. Only one noted at Camp Stanley, 
where there is no suitable country. 

58. Anthus rubescens. Pirit.— Common until the cold weather, 
after which it was found at San Antonio only. 

59. Mimus polyglottos leucopterus. WersTerN MockINGBIRD.— 
Common. 

60. Toxostoma c. curvirostre. CuRVE-BILLED THRASHER.— Two 
very tame and miserable looking birds seen at Medina Dam January 5. 
Although unrecorded by Attwater, Quillin and Holleman give it as a com- 
mon summer resident. According to the A. O. U. ‘ Check-List,’ there 
is no particular reason why the species should be in this part of Texas at all. 

61. Salpinctes obsoletus. Rock Wren.— Noted only at Medina 
Dam. 

62. Thryothorus 1. ludovicianus. CaroLtina Wren.— Common. 

63. Thryomanes bewicki (cryptus?). Texas Wren.— Common. 

64. Nannush.hyemalis. Winter Wren.— A single bird seen Janu- 
ary 1 along the San Antonio River, south of the city. Apparently the 
only record. 

65. Beolophus atricristatus sennetti. Sennett’s Titmouse.—Com- 
mon. 

66. Penthestes carolinensis agilis. PLumBEous CHICKADEE.— 
This species did not appear until February 8. Early in March it was 
common along the San Antonio River. 

67. Regulus s.satrapa. GoLpeN-cRowNED A single bird 
seen January 1 near San Antonie. Lacey calls it uncommon in winter, 
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and Smith commoner than calendula in Kerr Co. Attwater calls it a 
common migrant at San Antonio. 

68.. Regulus c. calendula. Rusy-crowNep Common, ex- 
cept in the arid country around Camp Stanley where it was a surprise to 
see it at all. 

69. Polioptila c. cerulea. Biur-Gray GNatcaTcHEeR.— One bird 
noted January 1 at Hot Wells, south of San Antonio. 

70. Hylocichla guttata subsp.? Hermir Turusu.— Rather com- 
mon, except at Camp Stanley where it was absent. 

71. Planesticus m. migratorius. Rosin. Rather uncommon, 
except at Medina Dam, where it was abundant in the juniper and 
bayberry. 

72. Sialia s. sialis. Biursrrp.— Not common except at Medina 
Dam. 

73. Sialia currucoides. Mountain Biursirp.— A species whose 
appearance in this region was probably due to cold weather. Three birds 
seen December 17, and a male with sialis December 27, both at Camp 
Stanley. Lacey recorded it in only three winters in twenty-nine years 
around Kerrville considerably farther north and west. It is apparently 
previously unrecorded near San Antonio. 


Amer. Museum Nat. Hist., N.Y. 


THE OCCULT SENSES IN BIRDS.! 
BY HERBERT H. BECK. 


THAT animals below man, in the accepted biological line, have 
retained in efficient form much that has been greatly reduced or 
pearly lost in the process of developing Nature’s master product — 
the human mind — is a fact of common knowledge. The senses 
of sight, smell and hearing in man are almost rudimentary when 
compared with the same senses as developed in the hawk, the setter 
dog, and the fox. 

It is not so generally recognized, though none the less perhaps a 
fact, that certain senses widely or selectively a part of animal life, 
are absolutely gone in man. So thoroughly are these senses atro- 
phied or lacking in the human mind that man with all his highly 


1 Presented before the Delaware Valley Ornithological Club. 
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developed imagination cannot even vaguely visualize the subtle 
processes by which they operate. 

In bird life one of these occult senses, the homing sense, exists to 
a remarkable degree. The complex phenomena of migration, often 
over trackless regions, the homing acts of pigeons, and the speedy 
returns over unfamiliar sea courses of Sooty Terns taken a thousand 
miles from their nests, cannot adequately be explained on the basis 
of acuteness of vision or persistence of memory in the birds that 
make these wonderful flights. There apparently is something 
entirely apart from human consciousness or subconsciousness that 
holds the bird to a true course between widely separated points. 

The homing sense is broadly, though somewhat selectively, dis- 
tributed among animals. It is exhibited by many insects and by 
some mammals. It only finds its greatest development in birds. 

Nor is there anything supernatural about this seemingly occult 
faculty. It probably is only a common trait of animal life strongly 
carried through in certain groups. A highly efficient homing sense 
is but an example — like the keeled sternum in birds or the mind in 
man — of a well established principle of progressive evolution. The 
inordinate development in selected species of organ or sense com- 


- mon to many is a Course so regular in nature that it cannot be con- 


sidered an irregularity. 

Akin to this homing sense and operating in a way equally intangi- 
ble to man there exists, in all probability, a food finding sense. 
Widely distributed and occasionally highly specialized within 
several lower groups, notably the insecta, the food finding sense has 
persisted in only a limited way among vertebrates. There is little 
evidence that it exists among mammals. It is somewhat broadly a 
part of bird life; and among birds it seems to be most highly devel- 
oped in the carrion feeders. 

In many species of birds doubtless only an adjunct to activity 
in ranging or acuteness of vision, the food finding sense — at least on 
the basis of strong presumptive evidence — is so highly developed 
in certain individuals among these carrion feeders that it can act 
independently of the known senses. 

Many of the writer’s observations on food finding in Turkey 
Vultures have been insufficiently explained by the common theory 
that these birds are directed to their food by the senses of sight or 
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smell. But the most striking observation — and the one which 
most strongly leads him toward a belief in a definite food finding 
sense — is an incident the facts of which are as follows: 

At daybreak, January Ist, two hunters, one of them the writer, 
were out with their pack of foxhounds in the farming valley of the 
Little Conestoga south of Lititz, Lancaster County, Pa. The bot- 
tom was bare of snow though it was gray white with a heavy frost. 
The morning was quiet, practically windless, and the temperature 
was about 28 degrees — just cold enough to keep the ground firm. 
The scene had in it all the charm that attends starting a fox at 
winter sunrise. The voices of the hounds on the twisted night 
track were rapidly going up toward the happy burst that would tell 
of jumping the fox— when something went wrong. The music 

_changed its tone and the younger hounds began to straggle in 
toward the horses; and then with the rest of the pack, and striking 
right and left among the hounds, came the cause of the breakup — 
a mad dog. 

To borrow a gun, kill the dog, and throw his carcass into a lime- 
stone sinkhole was the work of about half an hour. It was then 
nine o'clock. Three hours later, at the request of a local veteri- 
narian who wished to examine the dog, I returned to get the carcass. 
As I neared the hole two vultures climbed out and flapped away. 
They had been at the dog evidently some time for the flesh about 
the hams was much eaten away. 

There were two unusual features in the situation which, as the 
mind dwelt upon them, made the presence of those vultures in the 
sinkhole most impressive if not uncanny. 

The first of these was that there was no winter camp of the vul- 
tures nearer than the southern slope of the South Mountan— 
eight miles north of the spot. This roost, above the Speedwell- 
farms, always had fifty to a hundred birds about it and the vultures 
apparently stayed near the South Mountain. I have rarely, if 
ever, seen vultures ranging in the Little Conestoga valley during 
the winter, before or since the incident. 

The second was that the dog was invisible from any part of the 
sky. The sinkhole was six or seven feet deep with an opening of 
about three feet. The shaft, inclined toward the south, went down 
at an angle of about 45 degrees and the walls were so irregular with 
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projecting rocks and soil that the carcass at the bottom was com- 
pletely hidden from view. 

Under the existing conditions it is difficult to account for the 
finding of the carrion by either eye or nose sense in the vultures. 
The dog being invisible and there being no vultures in the neighbor- 
hood when it was thrown into the hole, sight could scarcely have 
been involved; and the possibility of a freshly killed dog at the 
bottom of a six foot hole giving off enough scent in midwinter to 
attract birds miles away is out of the question, even after eliminat- 
ing the fact that the sense of smell is but poorly developed generally 
among birds. 

Assuming the correctness of the theory of a food finding sense as it 
exists to-day in certain species, the imagination naturally runs back 
to the earlier stages in the evolution of these species. Given by 
Nature the right to life — if life can be maintained, and the first 
essential of continued existence — food, it is perhaps logical and it 
is certainly well supported by analogies, that chance superiority in 
food finding would develop into something of permanent value in 
the species, and that the sense thus evolved would be the determin- 
ing factor of survival among a host of related forms many of which 
succumbed in the struggle for existence. And it is reasonable too 
that this food finding sense should have been most highly evolved, 
during centuries of wide spread forest areas, and that it should have 
persisted up to the present times, in those species which were high 
soaring and carrion feeding; for logically, among the raptores where 
hunting and killing powers were lacking, subsistence depended upon 
food that must have been, almost invariably, concealed as well as 
fortuitous. 

Again assuming that two leading essentials for the maintenance 
of the species — finding food and finding the home — had been 
assisted by specialized senses, it should follow that the third promi- 
nent factor — mating —had been similarly safeguarded. 

While there is no convincing evidence at hand in support of a 
definite mate finding sense among vertebrates, there are many 
baffling incidents of field observations which would find explana- 
tion in such a theory. 

In insect life however there is evidence which if not conclusive 
is strongly contributive. Thus a common wasp — Pelecinus — 
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has been known and collected almost invariably in the female form. 
Specimens taken are always fertilized. Apparently rare to a 
mysterious degree the male wasp has seldom been collected or 
observed. A well known entomologist conceived the plan of rear- 
ing a female Pelccinus from the pupa. Properly caged the virgin 
wasp was placed out of doors. Within a few hours the screens 
of her cell were swarming with the mysterious male of her species. 
These wasps may have been guided by some highly refined phase 
of a well known sense, but it seems unlikely. 

Unfortunately research on these occult senses is difficult — often 
impossible. Theories have to be based upon analogies and chance 
observations. Under these conditions chance observation must 
assume a somewhat greater significance than ordinarily is placed 
upon it. 

On the basis of some impressive though fragmentary evidence 
then we are justified in assuming — at least as an attractive and 
perhaps stimulating working hypothesis — that intimately inter- 
woven with the life histories of thousands of animal species of past 
ages and many species of the present day there is an active sense 
which may be called occult simply because it is hidden from the 
experience and understanding of man. This occult sense, involv- 
ing direction, has taken three phases as developed by the prime 
necessities of life — food, mate and home in their relations to space. 
The purely defensive or offensive elements that have determined 
survival have evolved chiefly along physical and chemical lines in 
animals and finally along mental lines in man. All phases of the 
occult sense have long since been lost in the channels of life that 
progressed toward civilized man; they exist only selectively in 
animals below man to-day; but they are still an important factor 
of existence in many life forms, as they have been a potent determi- 
nant in past ages. 


Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 
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BIRDS OF THE CLEAR CREEK DISTRICT, COLORADO. 
BY F. C. LINCOLN. 


W8ILE it is probably true that local lists are more or less tire- 
some to those entirely unacquainted with the region treated, it is 
nevertheless, quite as obvious that to the workers of any given 
territory, an accurate résumé of any portion of it, is of a distinct 
value. Particularly is this the case when the time comes for the 
ultimate comprehensive work which will sum up and combine the 
efforts of many individuals in many districts. 

Recent years have seen several of these lists from Colorado, some 
of them containing much valuable data relative to the State’s 
ornithology, and graphically contradicting the statement that 
Colorado has been “ well-worked,”’ although to those intimately 
associated with Colorado and her birds the fallacy was perfectly 
apparent. To fully appreciate this condition one had only to 
consider the extent of the State, the greatly varied topography and 
environment, coupled with the numerous life zones; all of which 
combine to produce an area where conclusive results are obtainable 
only after long and arduous activities. 

Accordingly, with the feeling that he is adding to the knowledge 
of Colorado’s ornithology, the author submits the following an- 
notated list of the birds of the Clear Creek District. 

Clear Creek valley proper extends from its junction with the 
South Platte River in Adams County, near Denver, to the mouth 
of its canyon in the foothills at Golden, Jefferson County. At the 
union of the creek with the Platte River the valley is approximately 
a mile and a half in width, narrowing gradually westward to about 
a quarter of a mile before passing between the North and South 
‘Table Mountains,’ immediately east of Golden, the old terri- 
torial capital. West of the Table Mountains and separating them 
from the foothills, lies a narrow, steadily ascending lateral, or 
“paradox” valley, known as “ Hogback Valley,’ in which the town 
of Golden is located, and of which about four miles to the north 
and the same to the south is tributary to Clear Creek. Beyond 
this are the foothills of the Front Range, marking the dividing line 
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between the Transition and Upper Sonoran life zones, in which 
latter the entire valley is located. Here agricultural activity with 
much irrigation has long been carried on effectively, but until 
recently considerable areas were in their natural wild state, with 
masses of impenetrable bushes, extensive swamps and groups of 
large trees, usually immediately adjoining the cultivated fields, 
thus offering ideal environments for many varieties of birds. 

On the north and south bluffs overlooking the valley, are num- 


erous thickets of Wild Plum (Prunus americanus), Choke-cherry 
(Prunus melanocarpa), and Hawthorn or Thorn-apple (Crataegus), 
where small streams fed by springs and seepage from the irrigated 
tracts, find their source. These streams form sloughs, heavily 
fringed with Willow (Salix amygdaloides), and Birch (Betula fonti- 
nalis), and supporting masses of Watercress (Roripa). In places 
they widen out into swampy ponds containing dense growths of 
cattails and tules with small areas of open water. Small groves of 
Broad-leaved Cottonwood (Populus occidentalis), and Box Elder, 
(Rulac texanum), are also of regular occurrence throughout the 
length and breadth of the valley. 


and 
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The western edge of the district is marked by the Yellow Pine 

covered foothills, supporting many forms that wander into the 

valley after nesting time or follow it as a migrational highway 

North of the mouth of Clear Creek Canyon about eight miles, 
Ralston Creek, a left-hand tributary, leaves the foothills. This 
stream is small but deep and sluggish, and scantily wooded. After 
flowing past the Leyden mines it enters Clear Creek valley but 
nevertheless, maintains some semblance of an individual valley 
for several miles. Passing through the town of Arvada, it empties 
into Clear Creek a few miles above the junction of the latter with 
the South Platte River. 

At irregular intervals, on both the north and south slopes of the 
valley, are numerous natural lakes, many of which are now put to 
practical uses, principally irrigation. Two, on the south slope, at 
the suburban town of Berkeley, are passed regularly in going to and 
from the lower valley on the interurban electric railway, and 
although the interval when they may be scanned for birds is brief, 
they have nevertheless, been the means of adding a few species to 
the list. Such records will be noted as “ the lakes at Berkeley.” 

Another lake, on the north slope of the valley, known locally as 
Mud Lake, has also been visited spasmodically, and has yielded 
an additional portion. 

Systematic work by the writer was begun in the spring of 1908. 
One day trips were made regularly, the average for 1910, 1911, 
and 1912 being thirty-five to the year, or of greater frequency than 
one each two weeks. During migrations they were made at least 
weekly, and occasionally semi-weekly, the longer intervals falling 
in the mid-summer and winter periods. An endeavor was made 
to render a complete record of breeding activities, by establishing 
permanent camps during June 1909, and June 1910, with an addi- 
tional camp in the fall of the latter year. The total result of these 
operations is a number and variety of forms hardly to be expected 
in such a limited area. 


1 This country to the west has been ably treated by Messrs. R. B. Rockwell and Alex- 
ander Wetmore. (Auk, Vol. XXXI, No. 3, ‘ A List of Birds from the Vicinity of Golden 
Colorado.’ ‘The present writer periodically visited this country (together with the Hog- 
back ridge to the south) and secured species not recorded in the above mentioned paper. 
They will accordingly be incorporated in this list with due reference to the locality. F.C. L. 
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In almost every case the actual specimens have been secured and 
preserved, my collections from the district numbering about five 
hundred specimens, and in no case have species, based upon purely 
visual observations, been included which would in any sense con- 
stitute “records” for the State avifaunal list. Compilations have 
in this instance also been generally avoided, for, while the pioneer 
literature on the State’s birds gives many interesting notes from 
this region (visual or specimens unpreserved) the absence of sub- 
sequent confirmation as well as their general indefinite nature, makes 
their authenticity a matter of grave doubt. I have accordingly 
confined myself to my own observations and collections with a few 
notes on certain species from the collections of the Colorado Mu- 
seum of Natural History and the private collection of Mr. Egmont 
Rett, now of the same institution. 

Mr. Rett’s work in the valley began at approximately the time 
that my own ended, and has continued without interruption up to 
the present time. In addition to securing specimens which serve 
to confirm several of the writer’s observations, he has obtained 
others that add species to the list. So with a view toward com- 
pleteness, I proposed that he permit me to incorporate his notes 
and records in the present paper, to which he has graciously con- 
sented. I accordingly desire to take this opportunity to express 
to him my appreciation of his hearty co-operation. 


Zchmophorus occidentalis. Western Grese.— Accidental. One 
record; a specimen taken on Mud Lake, October 29, 1916, is preserved 
in the Museum collections. 

Colymbus n. californicus. Earep Grese.— Mr. Rett reports 
Eared Grebes as fairly common of late years on Mud Lake during mi- 
grations. A few killed there every year by hunters who know them 
(together with the next) as “ hell-divers.” 

Podilymbus podiceps. Pirep-sittep Grese.— Not common, but 
still noted regularly throughout the summers on the lakes, where they no 
doubt breed. 

Larus delawarensis. Rare. Four examples of 
this bird observed on the lakes at Berkeley, September 22, 1912. 

Sterna forsteri. Forsrer’s Tern.— Rare. Mr. Rett reports two 
birds on the Berkeley lakes during September, 1916. These lakes offer 
an abundant food supply and the species should be more common, at least. 
during migrations. 
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Hydrochelidon n. surinamensis. Buiack Tern.— Rare. A single 
bird of this species was seen over a small pond close to the Creek, August 
19, 1910. 
| Anas platyrhynchos. Ma.iarp.— Not common. A few seen regu- 
| larly throughout the winters. 

Chaulelasmus streperus. Gapwatu.— Not common. Feeds in the 
water-cress ponds in small numbers during the winters. 

Nettion carolinense. GREEN-wINGED TraL.— Common at times 
during the fall migration. Occasionally found in irrigation ditches or even 
on the swiftly moving creek. 

Querquedula discors. Trau.— Although this little 
duck nests commonly within twenty miles of Clear Creek, they are never 
common here, a few pair usually making up the complement for the season. 

Spatula clypeata. SHovetteR.— Mr. Rett noted a flock of about 30 
individuals feeding in a field, flooded by an overflow, April 7, 1918. 
| Charitonetta albeola. Btrrieneap.— Accidental. On November 
Wy 3, 1912, I saw three females and one male at the edge of one of the lakes 
| at Berkeley. This was within thirty feet of the rails of the electric road 
E| but they paid but scant attention to the passing cars. This duck is rarely 
q more then common anywhere in Colorado. 

b Botaurus lentiginosus. Birrern.— Rare. One secured from a 
j willow patch bordering one of the seepage streams, August 29, 1910. 

Ardea h. herodias. Great BLurE Heron.— Summer resident; nests 

4 near the Creek and the solitary figure of this bird is a regular feature of the 
Clear Creek landscape. From two to four would be noted daily. 
Nycticorax n. nevius. Buiack-crowNep Nicut Heron.— Common 
summer resident although I have never found their nests in this vicinity. 
Rallus virginianus. Rai.— Resident and fairly plentiful. 
| More specimens have been taken in the winter than summer months. 
Adult and three downy young seen July 30, 1910. 

Porzana carolina. Sora.— Rare. But two records are available; 
one by myself on August 27, 1911, and another from the same section 
taken May 29, 1912, in the Museum collections. 

f Fulica americana. Coor.— A plentiful summer resident on the small 
I, akes in the valley. 

Gallinago delicata. Wutson’s Resident, but very erratic 
in its time of greatest abundance. Generally, however, it is more numer- 
ous in the fall or in mild winters. One secured March 26, 1913, from an 
irrigation ditch not two feet wide running through a sandy country. 

Totanus melanoleucus. Greater YELLOWLEGS.— Rare. An occa- 
sional example noted with flocks of 7’. flavipes. 
Totanus flavipes. Fairly common during fall migra- 


tions; rarely seen in the spring. 
Helodromas s. cinnamomeus. WesTEeRN Souirary SANDPIPER.— 
On August 23, 1910, I secured one specimen of this bird from a flock of 
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about a dozen. A few scattered pair were subsequently noted during 
September. The next year another was secured on August 27, and their 
presence noted for about a month. Mr. Rett reports a specimen in his 
collection taken October 13, 1918, which is a couple of weeks later than 
my records. 

Catoptrophorus s. inornatus. Western WILLET.—Rare; two noted 
August 27, 1911, with a small flock of 7. flavipes. 

Bartramia longicauda. Piover.— Accidental; a solitary 
bird was observed August 29, 1910, and Mr. Rett secured another August 
15, 1915, but so badly shot as to be unfit for preservation. 

Actitis macularia. Srorrep Sanppirer.— Common summer resi- 
dent; remains until October 1. Have found downy young on July 25. 

Oxyechus vociferus. KittpeEr.— Resident; plentiful. The incessant 
calling of one of these birds loses much of its ‘ wild charm’ when by its 
noise it succeeds in frightening a desired specimen. They are usually in 
flocks by the middle of August. 

Colinus v. virginianus. Boswuire.— At present it is necessary to 
refer the Bobwhites of this District tentatively to the eastern variety, as 
they are the descendents of stock introduced from the east, and are quite 
distinct from the native birds of the eastern section of the State, C. v. 
taylori.1 Nevertheless, environmental and climatic changes have done 
their work and the birds of the Creek velley do not compare perfectly with 
typical virginianus from the east. 

Phasianus torquatus. Pueasant. — Introduced; 
plentiful, and steadily increasing although but little loved by the farmers 
who accuse them of serious damage to crops. 

Dendragapus o. obscurus. Dusky Grovuse.— In late summer the 
females lead their half-grown young to the lower slopes of the foothills 
where an abundance of insect life and berries is obtainable. On Septem- 
ber 4, 1911, I secured three birds near Golden within a quarter of a mile 
of the valley flats. The crops of all were crammed with the berries of 
kinnikinick. Not as common now as formerly. 

Zenaidura m. marginella. Western Mournina Dove.— Abundant 
summer resident. Have taken fresh eggs as late as August 30, and found 
fresh shells by May 7. In mild seasons some remain until the first of 
November and I have one record for the middle of January, but this may 
have been a crippled bird. 

Circus hudsonius. Marsa Hawx.— Not uncommon in the summer 
and may nest. 

Accipiter velox. SHarp-sHinNeD Hawx.— Fairly common in the 
winter months. Have seen them attack and cripple birds as large as the 
Flicker (Colaptes c. collaris). 


1 Pro. Bio. Soc. of Wash. Vol. XX XVIII, pp. 103-104, “‘ Description of a New Bobwhite 
from Colorado,” by F. C. Lincoln. 
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Jan, 


Accipiter cooperi. Coorrer’s Hawx.— Rare. One seen a few times 
in the winter of 1908~1909, and another February 5 and 12, 1910. 

Astur a. atricapillus. Gosnawx.— Rare or accidental. The only 
record is one found dead by Mr. Rett, February 25, 1917. Near it were 
the remains of a large Plymouth Rock hen. 

Buteo b. calurus. Western Rep-rait.— The commonest large hawk. 
One taken October 5, 1907, had both feet, the mandible, and a quantity 
of flesh of a chicken apparently freshly killed, in its crop. This is the only 
instance of their attacking poultry that I have ever noted and it is of 
course possible that this may have been taken in the form of carrion. 

Archibuteo 1. sancti-johannis. Rovucu-Lec.— Seen occasionally 
during the winter. On December 26, 1910, I surprised one feeding on a 
house cat that I had killed a week before. 

Aquila chrysaetos. Gotpen Eacir.— Seen occasionally around the 
foothills. 

Falco mexicanus. Prairie Fatcon.— Summer visitant. Nests in 


the Garden of the Red Rocks, eight miles to the south, but only seen in © 


this district when on foraging expeditions. 

Falco s. sparverius. Sparrow Hawx.—Rare. A pair, evidently 
preparing to nest, taken April 8, 1911, now mounted in the collection of 
Colorado birds at the Museum, are referable to true sparverius. 

Falco s. phalena. Desert Sparrow Hawx.— All other specimens 
secured seem referable to this variety, which is a plentiful summer resident. 
A set of five eggs was taken from an old Magpie’s nest, May 22, 1909, 
although woodpecker holes are usually preferred. 

Asio wilsonianus. Ow..— Resident; common at times, 
On April 8, 1911, in a patch of timber and weeds about an acre in extent, 
one Rocky Mountain Screech, one Long-eared, one Short-eared and one 
Western Horned Owl, were seen. On December 31, 1909, six Long-eared 
Owls were noted, three of them being together in an old Magpie’s nest. 
This species is occasionally noted hunting in the daytime. 

Asio flammeus. Sxort-EARED Owi.— Not common. In addition 
to the one noted above, I have one taken February 19, 1910, but Mr. Rett 
reports 12 observed in a low swampy field, November 25, 1917. 

Otus a. maxwellis. Rocky Mountain Screecn Common. 
Nests by the first of April in old woodpecker holes. The usual operation 
of pounding smartly on the tree is not always efficacious in bringing them 
out, some having to be pulled bodily from the hole, an operation they are 
well fitted to resist. Some holes seem to be especially favored and I have 
taken as many as five different birds from one Flicker hole in one season. 

Otus a. aikeni. Arxen’s Screech Owi.— Rare. A few specimens 
have been taken that are nearly typical of this small form. 

Bubo v. lagophonus.! NorrHwresTerN Hornep Owt.— The specimen 


1 Cf. Oberholser, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 1904, p. 185. This form is not separated from 
B. ». saturatus in the A. O. U. Cheéck-List. 
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of this race taken by Rockwell and Wetmore, now at the Colorado Museum, 
is from this district. 

Bubo v. pallescens. Western Hornep Ow.u.— Rare. One taken 
April 8, 1911. 

Speotyto c. hypogea. Burrowina Owi.— A few may generally be 
noted at a ‘dog-town’ near the mouth of the Creek. Mr. Rett tells me he 
secured a bird at this point by digging it out in May, 1915. 

Coccyzus a. americanus. YELLOW-BILLED Cuckoo.—A few Yel- 
low-billed Cuckoos may be noted every spring and fall and of a series 
submitted to the Biological Survey for determination three were returned 
as americanus and one as occidentalis. C.a.americanus, however, is 
assumed to be the common form in eastern Colorado. 

Coccyzus a. occidentalis. Rare. Noted 
with C. a. americanus. 

Coccyzus erythrophthalmus. CucKkoo.— Black- 
billed Cuckoos are decidedly rare anywhere in Colorado and the two birds 
from this district form the fourth and fifth records for the State. Strangely 
enough, they were taken a year apart to the day, July 30, 1910 and July 
30, 1911, and within a half mile of each other. (Coll. F. C. L. 122 and 242). 
The first had been feeding on the larve of the tent caterpillar, and its crop 
and stomach were furred with their spines. 

Ceryle a. alcyon. KinerisHer.— A regular summer resident 
here as on almost every creek in the State, —— rarely more than one 
pair noted during the season. 

Dryobates v. monticola. Rocky Harry WoopPeckeEr. 
—Winter resident, common. Usually solitary, but occasionally two 
or three will be noted together. Observed as early as the first of 
September. 

Dryobates p. homorus. Wooppecker.— Winter 
resident, common. Seen in about the same numbers as D. v. monticola. 
Specimens rarely have the white pure, being soiled by contact with the bark 
of the cottonwoods. 

Dryobates p. medianus. Downy Wooppecker.— Mr. Rett’s record 
of this form (Auk XXXV, 1918, p. 223) from this district, is of exceptional 
interest as additional evidence of the westward movement of many birds 
generally considered as purely ‘ eastern.’ 

Sphyrapicus v. nuchalis. Rep-Narep SarsucKER.— Rare. Noted 
by me on two or three occasions and Mr. Rett’s collection contains a speci- 
_ Men taken May 12, 1918. 

Sphyrapicus thyroideus. Wi Sapsucker.— Rare, and 
only seen once or twice in the Yellow Pines at.the western edge of the 
district. 

Melanerpes erythrocephalus. Rep-HEADED WoopprecKer.— Com- 
mon summer resident. Arrives about May 25, and remains until the 
first of November. 
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Jan. 


Asyndesmus lewisi. Lewis's Fairly common winter 
resident and a few have been seen throughout the summer although I have 
never known them to nest below the Yellow Pine zone in this section of 
the State. 

Colaptes c. collaris. Rep-suarrep Fiicker.— Abundant resident. 
Usually mated before the winter snows have melted. 

Phalenoptilus n. nuttalli. Poor-witi.— Rare. One was repeat- 
edly flushed September 21, 1907, but was not secured. Mr. Rett, however, 
obtained a fine specimen May 20, 1917. 

Chordeiles v. henryi. Western NicutHawx.— Summer resident, 
plentiful. Arrives about the first of June and frequently remains until the 
first of October unless driven out by early storms. 

Aeronautes melanoleucus. WuitTr-THROATED Swirt.— Rare. Noted 
only during spring migrations, when a few will be observed flying toward 
the mountains. 

Selasphorus platycercus. Broap-rarLep HumMMINGBIRD.— Not com- 
mon. Most of the hummers of this region seem to prefer the environs of 
Denver where an abundance of flowers is assured throughout the summer. 

Tyrannus tyrannus. Kinesirp.— Summer resident, common. Ar- 
rives by the middle of May and is nesting by June first. 

Tyrannus verticalis. Arkansas Kincpirp.— Summer resident; 
rather more common than 7’. tyrannus. Arrives and nests about the same 
dates. 

Myiarchus c. cinerascens. AsH-THROATED FLycatcuer.— Rare. 
A specimen taken from a willow thicket, September 17, 1911, and a report 
of one seen May 26, 1912, by the late E. P. Schuetze, are my only records. 

Sayornis phebe. Pxua@srn.— Rare. But one record; a specimen (the 
second record for Colorado) was taken by Mr. F. L. Kemmerling, Septem- 
ber 17, 1911, and is now in my collection (Coll. F. C. L. No. 454). 

Sayornis sayus. Say’s Paa@se.— Summer resident, not uncommon. 
Arrives early in April and generally selects deserted out-buildings or 
bridges as nest sites. 

Nuttallornis borealis. ive-sipep Fiycatrcuer.— Rare, migratory. 
Mr. Rett reports two observed September 9, 1917, associated with a number 
of Western Wood Pewees, and one other secured May 17, 1918. 

Myiochanes r. richardsoni. Western Woop Pewrer.— Summer 
resident; perhaps the most common of the small flycatchers. More’ 
frequently heard than seen. 

Empidonax difficilis. Western Fiycatcuer.— Rare; seen and 
taken only during August and September. 

Empidonax t. trailli. Trarm.’s Frycarcuer.— Summer resident. 
From June 12 to 19, 1910, this flycatcher was very common and was evi- 
dently nesting in the dense thickets of wild plum, although no nests were 
found. Several specimens were taken. 

Empidonax t. alnmorum. Fiycatcuer.— Rare. A specimen 
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of this variety was secured on June 4, 1911, the second record for the State, 
and another on August 6, 1911. (Auk, Vol. XXX, p. 112). At the time 
Empidonaces were common and it is not improbable that persistent col- 
lecting of the genus would have revealed still other examples. 

Empidonax minimus. Least Fiycatcuer.— Rare. Only noted on 
migration. I secured a pair August 8, 1911, and Mr. Rett’s collection 
contains one taken August 30, 1914. 

Empidonax wrighti. Wnricut’s Frycarcuer.— Rare or accidental. 
Mr. Rett’s collection includes a specimen of this species taken May 19, 
1918 (Coll. E. R. No. 291). This probably marks the eastern limits of the 
species. 

@Otocoris a. leucolema. Drsertr Hornep LArK.— Winter resident, 
abundant. 

Otocoris a. enthymia. SaskatcHewaN Hornep Larx.— About 
thirty per cent of the specimens secured in the winter are referable to this 
variety. Although not recognized by the A. O. U. Committee, my speci- 
mens seem to uphold its characters as their differences from leucolema are 
quite pronounced and agree with the characters of no other race. 

Pica p. hudsonia. Macrie.— Plentiful resident. A feature of the 
landscape that would be missed were they exterminated as has been advo- 
cated. One cannot but admire them despite their rascality. Complete 
sets of eggs found March 31. 

Cyanocitta s. diademata. Lona-crestep Jay.— Common winter 
resident in the valley. Resident in the foothills. 

Aphelocoma woodhousei. Woopnovusr’s Jay.— Winter resident; 
common some years, and entirely absent at others. Generally, they are 
more readily approached than C. s. diademata. 

Corvus b. brachyrhynchos. Crow.— Not common. One noted 
November 19, 1910. Dr. W. H. Bergtold has recently shown (Auk, 
XXXVI, pp. 198-204) that the Crows of the eastern portion of Colorado 
are principally of this subspecies. The occasional examples seen in the 
Clear Creek District are therefore, so referred. No specimens have been 
taken. 

Cyanocephalus cyanocephalus. Pinon Jay.—I am indebted to 
Mr. Rett for the opportunity to include this bird. He tells me that on 

. October 24, 1915, a flock of about 50 individuals was seen, two being se- 
cured. They were subsequently noted weekly until November 25, when he 
again secured specimens. They had not been observed in the valley 
previously, nor since, to my knowledge. 

Dolichonyx oryzivorus. Boxso.tink.— Rare. The only record is a 
specimen in the moult, taken August 5, 1911 (Coll. F. C. L. No. 248). 

Molothrus a. ater. Cowsirp.— Summer resident, common. Red 
wings, Yellow-heads and Yellow-throats seem to be the species most 
generally imposed upon in this region. 

Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus.. YELLow-HEADED BLACKBIRD.— 
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Summer resident, plentiful. Almost every cattail swamp will contain a 
small colony. . 

Agelaius p. fortis. Txick-BILLED Rep-winc.— Abundant resident, 
Females not common or rare in winter. Nests with equal readiness in the 
willow thickets and cattail swamps.! 

Sturnella neglecta. Western Resident; plentiful. 
Only males noted during the winter. 

Icterus bullocki. BuLiock’s OrtoLte.— Summer resident; common. 
A regular arrival on May 7 or 8. 

Euphagus carolinus. Rusty -BLackpirp.— Rare. The only record 
is a female taken from a small flock of Red-wings, April 14, 1912 (Coll. 
F. C. L. No. 125). 

Euphagus cyanocephalus. Brewer’s Biacksirp.— Occasionally, 
an abundant spring and fall migrant, while a pair or two will rarely remain 
and nest. A flock, estimated at two thousand individuals noted August 
20, 1910. 

Quiscalus q. #neus. Bronzep GrackLe.— Although a fairly com- 
mon breeder in the parks of Denver, but few have been observed in this 
District; all in June. 

Carpodacus cassini. Cassin’s PurpLe Fincu.— Winter resident; 
plentiful some years. During the winter of 1910-11 they were especially 
numerous. 

Carpodacus m. frontalis. House Fincu.— Resident; common; 
more so in winter than in summer when large flocks congregate to feed in the 
weed patches. 

Leucosticte t. tephrocotis. Gray-crowNEep Rosy Fincu.— Winter 
visitant to plains and Hogbacks near Golden. A flock numbering several 
hundred was seen November 24, 1910. On January 1, 1912, one was 
secured from a ‘ clay pit’ where a small flock had taken refuge from the 
wind. 

Leucosticte t. littoralis. Hrpsurn’s Rosy Fincu.— Two perfect 
examples of this variety were taken on Ralston Creek, near Leyden, 
January 11, 1913. They were with a flock of L. t. tephrocotis, as they 
generally are and it is not improbable that the large flocks noted near 
Golden also contained this form. 

Leucosticte atrata. Buiack Rosy Fincu.— On January 1, 1912, a 
fine male of this species was observed with a flock of Gray-crowns. I was 
within fifteen feet of him but as he was on the edge of a clay pit I did not 
dare shoot as his recovery from the snow filled pit would have been a 
doubtful if not hazardous matter. 

Acanthis 1. linaria. Reppott.— Common visitant during certain 


1 Agelaius p. neutralis has also been taken east of the mountains in Colorado and intensive 
collecting among the Red-wings of Clear Creek would no doubt reveal its presence, although 
all in my series are referable to fortis. See Rockwell; (Condor, Vol. X, 1908, p. 93) ‘The 
Red-winged Black-birds of Colorado.’ 
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winters when it feeds extensively on the seeds of the Russian Thistle 
(Salsola pestifer). 

Astragalinus t. tristis. GoLprincu.— 

Astragalinus t. pallidus. Pate Goiprincu.—I am not at all satis- 
fied with the published status of these two forms in eastern Colorado, and 
in this particular District it is exceptionally confusing as one is either a 
resident, or one a summer and the other a winter resident. The tallest 
cottonwoods are selected for nest sites and large flocks are of daily note in 
winter. 

Astragalinus p. psaltria. Arkansas GoLprincu.—- Not common. 
A few noted August 24, 1912, form my only record although it should be 
more numerous as it nests regularly in Denver, and I have taken it at Morri- 
son, eight miles south. 

Spinus pinus. Pine Siskin.— Winter resident; plentiful. Usually 
associated with Astragalinus. Occasionally arrive by August 20 and I 
have heard them singing all winter. 

Calcarius 1. alascemsis. ALasKAN Loncspur.— Winter resident, 
common some years. A good series was secured during the winter of 1912. 
Always associated with Otocoris but are readily discernible both by flight 
and note. 

Pocwcetes g. confinis. WersTeRN Vesper Sparrow.— Common 
migrant, especially in the fall, and a few no doubt nest on the bench lands 
of the valley slopes. 

Passerculus s. alaudinus. WesTerN SavaNNaH Sparrow.— Not 
common. Taken only on migrations; April 7 to 22, and in the latter part 
of September. 

Ammodramus s. bimaculatus. WersTerRN GrassHOPPER SPARROW. 
— Rare; one secured and two others seen July 28, 1912, in Hogback Val- 
ley, north of Golden, and I have no doubt they had or were nesting there. 

Chondestes g. strigatus. Western Lark Sparrow.— Summer 
resident; common. Arrives about the middle of May. 

Zonotrichia querula. Harris’s Sparrow.— Winter resident; not 
common. I believe many of these birds are overlooked as I have found 
them extremely hard to raise from the dense thickets they frequent. Were 
repeatedly seen and a few taken during the winter of 1912. 

Zonotrichia 1. leucophrys. Wuire-crowNep Sparrow.— Common 
migrant, always found with Z. l. gambeli. Remain at times until the 
first. of December. 

Zonotrichia 1. gambeli. GamsBe.’s Sparrow.— Plentiful winter 
resident and present (rarely) to the twelfth of June. Usually a large 
percentage of each flock will be in the immature plumage. 

Spizella m. ochracea. WersTeRN Tree Sparrow.— An abundant 
winter resident. Comes in about the first of October and stays until the 
middle of March or later, depending upon the severity of the last storms 
of winter. 
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Spizella p. arizonze. WersterRN CuipriInc Sparrow.— Common 
summer resident. Very abundant in late summer just previous to migra- 
tion. The dates of arrival and departure of S. m. ochracea and 8S. p. 
arizone frequently meet or overlap slightly. 

Spizella pallida. Ciay-coLorep Sparrow.— Not common or rare. 
Only seen during the fall migration. 

Spizella breweri. Brewer’s Sparrow.— Not an uncommon fall 
migrant and I have one taken May 29, 1909. 

Junco aikeni. Wuite-wincep Junco.— Winter resident; not un- 
common. More numerous in the lower gulches of the foothills. 

Junco h. hyemalis. Siatre-cotorep Junco.— Not an uncommon 
visitor and perhaps a resident during the winter months. I secured one 
April 2, 1911, and found it common during April, 1912, near Golden. I 
think it probable that many examples of this form are mistaken for aikeni 
or connectens and so overlooked. 

Junco h. connectens. Sxurevpt’s Junco.— Winter resident; plenti- 
ful. Generally associated with mearnsi or Spizella m. ochracea. 

Junco h. montanus. Montana Junco.— Winter resident. Always 
found in the same flocks and so closely resembling mearnsi or connectens, 
many examples of montanus escape detection, but I believe they may be 
ranked as common. Good, though small, series have been secured. 
Apparently more numerous from January to the middle of April. 

Junco h. mearnsi. Pinx-sipep Junco.— With Spizella m. ochracea, 
the most abundant winter resident. A few will frequently arrive by the 
middle of September and May is often advanced before the last has gone 
north. 

Junco p. caniceps. Gray-HEADED JuNco.— Common migrant and 
rare winter resident. Nests in the foothills above Golden. (See Rockwell 
and Wetmore, ‘ Birds of Golden, etc.’) 

Melospiza m. montana. Mountain Sona Sparrow.— Resident; 
plentiful. 

Melospiza 1. lincolni. Lincoin’s Sparrow.— Migrant; not common. 
Either a late fall and early spring migrant or else a few remain through the 
winter as I have taken it in October and March. 

Passerella i. iliaca. Fox Sparrow.— The only record for Colorado 
is the specimen from this district taken November 1, 1916 (Auk, Vol. 
XXXV, 1918, p. 236). The bird was secured from a willow thicket in a 
swamp below the south bluffs of the valley, and is an adult male in typical 
plumage. 

Pipilo m. arcticus. Arctic TowHEE.— 

Pipilo m. montanus. Spurrep Towner.— Colorado is in the 
territory where these two geographic races overlap and their status is not 
very clearly defined. Except with examples absolutely typical, visual 
identification is impossible, but in a series submitted to the Biological 
Survey for determination both forms were found in numbers, a slight 
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advantage resting with montanus. The species is resident and fairly 
common. Nests in June. 

Oreospiza chlorura. GRreEEN-TAILED TowHEE.— Migrant; not com- 
mon. 

Zamelodia melanocephala. BuLack-HEADED GrosBEAK.— Summer 
resident; common. Nests in numbers and is one of our sweetest songsters, 
both sexes joining with no appreciable difference in song. 

Passerina cyanea. Inp1co BuntinG,— The occurrence mentioned by 
Rockwell and Wetmore (Birds of Golden) is from this immediate district 
and is the only record of recent date. 

Passerina amcena. Lazutt Buntinc.— Summer resident; common 
some years. Arrives late in May and I have found nests with fresh eggs 
up to the last of July, their lateness suggesting a second set. 

Calamospiza melanocorys. Lark Buntinc.— Summer resident; 
common in the adjoining hay and alfalfa fields. More numerous some 
years than others. 

Passer d. domesticus. Enciisg Sparrow.— Plentiful. Practically 
every farm will support a colony and a few seem permanently attached to 
each bridge. I have noticed no ill effects on the native birds here, although 
such evidence is abundant enough in Denver where I have successfully 
used strychnine in combatting them. 

Piranga ludoviciana. WrsterN TaNnacer.— Migrant. Seen in 
greatest numbers in late July and August. 

Petrochelidon 1. lunifrons. Curr SwaLttow.— Summer resident; 
abundant. Arrives about the middle of May and nests in large colonies. 
Their presence seems welcome around the farms. Migrates early in 
September. ~ 

Hirundo erythrogastra. Barn SwaLtLtow.— Summer resident; com- 
mon. Usually arrives a few days earlier than lunifrons but in smaller 
numbers; leaves later in September. They start building very soon after 
their arrival as I have noted them carrying nest material on May 20. 

Tachycineata t. lepida. NorTHeRN VIOLET-GREEN SwaLLow.— 
Migrant. A large flock may generally be noted in the vicinity of Golden 
about May 20. 

Riparia riparia. Bank Swattow.— The rarest of the swallows in 
this district, although nest sites are plentiful and large colonies may be 
found within fifteen or twenty miles. A specimen secured August 29, 1910. 

Stelgidopteryx serripennis. RovuGH-wincep SwaLLow.— Summer 
resident; common. Two colonies have nested in the creek bottom for 
several years. On July 23, 1911, I estimated one of these to contain a 
hundred and fifty individuals. 

Bombycilla garrula. Waxwina.— Irregular but abundant 
winter visitant. During the early months of 1909, they were very abun- 
dant in Colorado and large flocks were of daily note on Clear Creek. The 
non-freezing swamps with their patches of water-cress were especially 
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favored. A minute snail which is found on this plant, proved to be the 
attraction. They were noted weekly to April 3. 
a | A more recent visitation of this species occurred early in 1917, the birds 
i} appearing in even greater numbers in the Creek valley and surrounding 
‘ country. A detailed account of this invasion was given by the writer in 
. ‘The Auk,’ Vol. XXXIV, 1917, p. 341. | 
Lanius borealis. NorrHern Surike.— Winter resident; common. 
a My own observations do not serve to verify the defense made of this bird 
by others, who credit it with the destruction of English Sparrows. This 
i may be true to some extent where the bird frequents city parks, but I have 
fi yet to see this species fall as its prey, while I have seen it capture 
Tree Sparrows, Juncos, Chickadees, Horned Larks, and on one occasion 
a Hairy Woodpecker was seriously crippled, but saved by my intervention. 
A quart of wheat with half an ounce of strychnine, used judiciously, will 
do far more toward eliminating the Sparrows in any one neighborhood, and 
with less danger to the native birds. 

Lanius 1. excubitorides. WHIgE-RUMPED SHRIKE.— Only noted in 
the spring migration although it should nest in this vicinity. The account 
of habits under borealis does not apply to this bird if my observations are 
correct, as I have never seen excubitorides kill a bird and believe their food 
is principally of an insect nature. 

Vireosylva olivacea. Viro.— Rare. A male and female 
f were secured August 18, 1911. They were feeding a young bird which 

escaped. Other specimens taken May 26, 1912, and August 8, 1912. 
i Most of the Colorado records of this bird are of migrants and I believe the 
s above note is the first actual occurrence of their breeding, reported. 
Vireosylva g. swainsoni. WersTerN WarsBLING Vireo.— Summer 
Tt resident; not uncommon. More frequently heard than seen. Occa- 
sionally found in small groups (family parties, in all probability) in late July 
i or August. 

Lanivireo s. plumbeus. P.iumBeous Vireo.— Rare. Only record, 
th a specimen secured June 2, 1912 (Coll. F. C. L. No. 386). 

Vermivora virginis. Virainia’s WarRBLER.— Migrant; not common. 
a First of spring usually noted about May 25, when the plum thickets are in 
t bloom. Not often seen in the fall. 

Vermivora c. celata. ORANGE-CROWNED WARBLER.— Migratory; 
common during both spring and fall migrations; the majority of those 

| taken being referable to this form, although a few of the next have also 
Tt been taken. 


Bi Vermivora c. lutescens. Lurescent Warsier. — Migratory; rare. 

; iW Only two or three specimens of this variety have actually been identified. 

| Dendroica a. estiva. YrLLow Warsier.— Summer resident; com- 

i mon. Arrives about May 15. / 
Dendroica coronata. Myrtte Warsier.— Migrant; not common. 


Generally associated with flocks of D. a. auduboni with which it may be 
i classed as the earliest of the Mniotiltide to arrive. Rarely seen in the fall. 
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Dendroica a. auduboni. Avpvuson’s Warsier.— Abundant mi- 
grant. During the month of May this is one of the commonest birds. 
Have known them to arrive by April 20. 

Dendroica townsendi. TowNsENp’s Warsier.— Rare; but two 
records. The first was taken near Golden, September 4, 1911, and the 
second, a male in full plumage, in the creek bottom, September 9, 1912. 
This last was feeding with a flock of Chipping Sparrows in the cotton- 
woods (Coll. F. C. L. Nos. 295 and 405). 

Seiurus n. notabilis. GrinNeLL’s WaTer-THRUsSH.— Migrant; not 
common. Seen in both spring and fall migrations, as solitary birds or 
scattered pairs. Have taken several specimens in late May, late August 
and early September. The willow and birch thickets are their usual 
retreats. 

Oporornis tolmiei. Macariiivray’s Warsier.— Migrant; not 
common. Seen principally in the fall. 

Geothlypis t. occidentalis. WrsterN YELLow-THROAT.— Summer 
resident; plentiful. Frequents the swamps and thickets and is heard 
continuously. Another early arrival, closely following D. a. auduboni, 
and nesting by the 1st of June. 

Icteria v. longicauda. Lona-raitep Cuat.— Summer resident; com- 

mon. An inhabitant of the dense plum thickets where their nests are 
absolutely safe, even from the reach of an enthusiastic ornithologist. 
Have heard them sing repeatedly during the night while I have been in 
camp. 
Wilsonia p. pileolata. PiLeoLaTep WarBLER.— Migrant; abundant. 
Spring arrivals rarely noted before May 10. Fall migration begins 
about the middle of August and the last is usually gone by the middle of 
September. 

Wilsonia canadensis. Canapa WarBLER.— This warbler is always 
rare in Colorado so that Mr. Rett’s specimen, taken in this region, May 26, 
1917, is of more than local interest. (Auk, XXXV, 1918, p. 229). 

Setophaga ruticilla. Repstrart.— Rare. An adult female taken 
August 24, 1912, is the only record:(Coll. F. C. L. No. 415). 

Anthus rubescens. Pirir.— Rare migrant. A flock of four seen 
October 14, 1911. 

Cinclus m. unicolor. Water Ovzeu.— Rare in the creek valley al- 
though generally seen in the cafion above Golden. I secured a male, 
however, several miles from the cafion, November 13, 1910. 

Oreoscoptes montanus. Sace TurasHer.— Apparently a_ rare 
migrant in the valley. I secured an immature male near Leyden, July 28, 
1912, and Mr. Rett reports one taken September, 1, 1918. 

Mimus p. leucopterus. Western Mockincpirp.— Probably a rare 
summer resident, but records of its occurrence are too few for a definite 
statement to this effect. I have only seen it in May but this is well within 
the breeding range and nest-sites are plentiful. 

Dumetella carolinensis. Carsirv.— Summer resident; plentiful. 
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Arrives before May 15, is nesting by June 10 and fledglings out of the nest 
are of note by July 15. 

Toxostoma rufum. Brown TuHrasHer.— Summer resident; com- 
mon. Arrives, nests and leaves about the same dates as D. carolinensis. 

Salpinctes o. obsoletus. Rock Wren.— Migrant; not common. 
The enormous piles of boulders thrown up in the days of placer mining 
here, are usually occupied by one or two Rock Wrens during the late sum- 
mer and early fall. Nests in the foothills. 

Catherpes m. conspersus. CaNon Wren.— Resident, but not 
common on the Hogback. Their call is exceptionally ventriloquil, 
and being an adept at dodging behind and beneath rocks and bushes, this 
handsome wren is hard to locate. Seven noted on this ridge, January 1, 
1912, four of which were secured. Their song and call are unusually 
melodious, even for a wren, and could be confused with no other bird. 

Troglodytes a. parkmani. Western House Wren.— Summer 
resident; plentiful. The familiar House Wren is found everywhere, where 
the underbrush is to his liking. On one occasion (June, 1909) a pair made 
their nest in a crack of a cottonwood, which was so situated, that in order 
to enter they had first to pass through my tent. Deserted Flicker holes 
are also used as nesting apartments. 

Telmatodytes p. plesius. WrsteRN Marsh WrEN.— Migrant; not 
common. Only seen in April. The willows on the right of way of the 
interurban electric line, are periodically cut and piled, making retreats 
especially favored by marsh wrens. I have taken a few each year. 

Certhia f. montana. Rocky Mountain Creerer.— Rare. I find 
but three records of the occurrence of this bird in the creek valley, although 
they are not uncommon in the Yellow Pines of the adjoining foothills. I 
observed one October 30, 1909, and Mr. Rett has two others taken Novem- 
ber 14, 1916 and December 30, 1917. 

Sitta c. nelsoni. Rocky Mountain Norsatcu.— Ordinarily, not 
common in the valley but during September and October, 1910, several 
were noted and a few secured. More numerous in the foothills. 

Sitta p. pygmea. Pyamy Nursatcu.— Pygmy Nuthatches are 
plentiful winter residents of the Yellow Pine zone, but I have never known 
them to enter the belt of cottonwoods and willows immediately below. 

Penthestes a. septentrionalis. Lona-rattep CuicKaper.— Winter 
resident; plentiful. In the fall, both septentrionalis and gambeli are found 
in the same flocks, and in about equal numbers, but gambeli soon leaves its 
long-tailed cousins in complete possession for the winter. The Long-tails 
also reach the valley first, usually by the first of August. 

Penthestes g. gambeli. Mountain Cuickaper.— Migrant; plenti- 
ful. Its absence in the winter is only from the first of November to the* 
middle of March. 

Regulus c. calendula. Rusy-crowNnep Kineier.— Migrant; com- 
mon, more so some years than others. Generally more numerous in the 


fall. 
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Regulus s. satrapa. GoLpEN-cRowNED KiINGLET.— Rare. One re- 
cord; an adult male taken on the Hogback, October 6, 1912 (Coll. 
F. C. L. No. 424). Another bird that may be found with considerable 
regularity in winter in the Yellow Pines. 

Myadestes townsendi. Townsenp’s Sourrarre.— Visitant; rare. 
One (probably the same individual) seen on three occasions, March 30 
and 31, and April 1, 1910. Two others noted March 17, 1912. They are 
common in the vicinity of Morrison, eight miles south. 

Hylocichla f. salicicola. Witow Migrant; rare. I 
secured a single specimen from a willow thicket, May 14, 1910, and Mr. 
Rett has two others, taken May 19 and 27, 1917. No fall records. 

Hylocichla g. guttata. Ataska Hermit Torusu.— Rare migrant. 
Two specimens are all that are available; one taken May 14, 1910 and the 
other October 14, 1911. 

Hylocichla g. auduboni. Avupuson’s Hermit Turusu.— Migratory; 
not common. This is the Hermit Thrush that breeds in the mountains of 
Colorado, but rarely below 7500 or 8000 feet. 

Hylocichla u. swainsoni. O.ive-sackep TorusH.— Common mi- 
grant. Generally noted in spring about the 20 of May. 

Planesticus m. propinquus. WesterRN Ropin.— Resident; plenti- 
ful. Winters in numbers whenever the crop of Thorn-apples (Crategus) 
is good. A flock, I estimated at 200 individuals wintered in one of these 
thickets near Morrison, south of Clear Creek, during the winter of 1909- 
10. 

Sialia s. sialis. BiLursrrp.— My only records of the eastern Bluebird 
in the valley come from Mr. Rett, who reports taking two October 8, 1916, 
at which date he saw three others. His collection contains still another 
example taken from a flock of about twenty Mountain Bluebirds, October 
13, 1918. 

Sialia m. bairdi. CuestNuT-sackep BLUEBIRD.— Personally, I have 

not taken this form in the valley proper, although I have specimens from 
the adjacent foothills. But Mr. Rett secured two from a flock of four on 
the Hogback, April 30, 1917. 
. Sialia currucoides. Mountain Biuesirp.— Abundant migrant and 
uncommon summer resident. Large flocks generally* pass through the 
valley in late March, the majority of them retiring to the mountains to 
nest, but an occasional pair or two remain in the valley throughout the 
summer. 


Colorado Museum Nail. Hist., Denver, Colo. 
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SANDPIPERS WINTERING AT PLYMOUTH, MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 


BY J. A. FARLEY. 


THE wintering of the hardy Sanderling and the Red-backed 
Sandpiper was an interesting event in 1917 on Plymouth Beach. 
We fail to find in a hasty search through the literature other records 
of the wintering of these two species north of Cape Cod. The 
winter of 1916-17 was an average one. It was not an open winter; 
nor was it very severe like the following very bitter season of 1917- 
18. The weather conditions from week to week through this 
winter were noted with some care because of their intimate relation 
to the daily lives of the sandpipers during the same period. 

Through the fall of 1916 Sanderlings were on Plymouth Beach 
as usual and my last note (November 26) reads: “Saw a half- 
dozen Sanderlings — one poor little fellow was bobbing along less 
speedily on one leg — only the upper half (i. e., above the heel) 
of the other leg was left. It was hanging down. Saw one or two 
Sanderlings that sat down by a bunch of drift as if to rest. There 
were some Snow Buntings on the beach with the Sanderlings. The 
day was sunny but quite cold and blowy.”’ 

I was not on Plymouth Beach again until January 14, 1917. 
On the morning of the 12th the temperature ranged from just below 
zero to 2° above. By evening of the 12th it was 12° above. On the 
13th there was a rising temperature and by night it was above 
freezing and there was rain. It was warmer on the morning of the 
14th. “The southeast rain last night and this forenoon has taken 
off most of the snow. The wind blew heavily, —especially at 
noon when it rained very hard. In the afternoon there was clearing 
weather.” 

I was on the beach between 1 and 2 P. M. and found, as I 
expected, some Sanderlings. There were at least three. They 
were at their favorite spot where the water shoals a good deal on 
the outside and sandspits make out which are exposed when the 
tide recedes. Other accompaniments to the mid-January scene 
were a lot of quite tame Black Ducks in the Inner Harbor ready to 
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feed when the flats had become sufficiently exposed; and Gulls 
dropping mussels. Snow Buntings were on the beach and in the 
beach grass. 

The week of January 14 was a week of winter weather — cool or 
cold but no storm. A little snow fell on the night of the 20th so 
that I found it lying thinly on the sand of the beach on the follow- 
ing morning. “The tide was falling, leaving the shore with a thin 
veneer of ice. There was ice over everything in fact —from 
high-water mark down to the gently receding water. And back of 
the ice lay the fine snow on the sand of the upper beach. Every- 
where there were floating bits of ice in the water on the bay side 
(outer side) of the beach, and farther out there were floes — big 
and little — going fast out to sea on the swift current running from 
the Inner Harbor. Seals lay on this floating ice —‘as cool as you 
please.’ It was altogether a wintry scene. Yet it was not a cold 
morning. In the same place as on the 14th where the beach broad- 
ens very much at low water saw the usual three Sanderlings, and 
with them a Red-backed Sandpiper. They seemed to mind not at 
all the snow on the sand. They were not shy, and to avoid me 
they would run (up to the last moment) rather than fly. They 
were thus more fearless than during the fall flight. The Red- 
backed Sandpiper was quite tame — or fearless. I could get within 
a few feet of him. At times he waded belly-deep in the ice-cold 
water, and was busily engaged in picking in the shallow water. I 
could not see what he was eating, although he may have been prob- 
ing. The tide finally fell so that there was fresh green eel grass on 
the beach, but earlier in the forenoon the icy sand seemed to have 
no food. 

“Other forms of life typical of the beach on this January morn- 
ing were the thousands of ducks in the Inner Harbor where there 
were practically no flats as yet exposed. Many of the fowl were 
Black Ducks floating in the water (which grew shallower every 
minute) over the flats which would finally be exposed. There were 
many Whistlers — outside among the ice floes and inside the beach 
and flying around the Spindle in and out of the Inner Harbor. 
Throughout the forenoon the air was full of their melodious whist- 
ling. Noted many handsome, showy, black and white old drakes. 
There were many, also, of the seal-brown-headed females. There 
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were also Red-breasted Mergansers. Snow Buntings were on and 
off the beach with the Horned Larks. There was a flock of Red- 
polls in the beach grass. Herring and Kittiwake Gulls were drop- 
ping mussels and Black-backed Gulls uttered their raucous notes.” 
On January 28 I was on the beach from 11 A. M. to 3.30 P. M. 
It was cloudy but not cold. Some fine snow fell. There were 
perhaps two inches in the beach grass and over the sand and pebbles 
of the upper beach. But from high-water mark down to the tide 
which had turned, the snow (or better, slush) was deeper — the 
result of the last high tide. It lay in patches everywhere, while in 
the water there were small pieces of floating ice. There were rela- 
tively few bare or semi-bare spots on the beach that seemed fit for 
shore birds. “As usual, I saw the three Sanderlings and the Red- 
backed Sandpiper. It was good winter weather last week. The 
23d was fair and colder than the 22d and the rest of the week was 
wintry, though not excessively cold. As I got along the beach to 
the sandspits where it broadens, there were the three Sanderlings. 
They were on a piece of bare sand where a little inlet following the 
falling tide ran into the sea. In this icy water they waded belly- 
deep. After a few minutes they flew down the beach but soon lit. 
Presently the Red-backed Sandpiper, uttering his note, flew close 
by me and with a free flight continued down the beach and lit with 
the Sanderlings. (The Sanderlings show a tendency to: keep 
together, while the Red-back feeds in their neighborhood or not, 
as it happens.) The three Sanderlings soon flew again still farther 
down the beach, leaving the Red-back alone. Later he, too, flew 
in the same direction. But after two or three minutes he came 
back, flying freely and fairly high above the beach, and with a 
great circle lit close beside me, (within three or four yards) seeming 
curious of me. He was very nervous and full of little fitful starts. 
After two minutes he flew, and making a great sweeping curve 
high in air dashed off over the breakwater and across the neck, 
apparently down into the grassy flats on the Inner Harbor side.” 
(It may be said here that beach birds in Plymouth Harbor have a 
wide range of choice as to feeding loci for, as already remarked, a 
good deal of the outer beach is exposed between tides, particularly 
where the water shoals, while on the Inner Harbor side there is 
more or less grassy shore and out in the water are the very extensive 
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clam flats which remain bare longer than the outside beach. Butin 
very severe weather the Inner Harbor freezes over and the flats are 
covered as long as the extreme cold lasts. ) 

“T went to the place on the beach where I saw the Sanderlings 
and the Red-backed Sandpiper together and found their little foot- 
prints in the slush. The whole beach up to high-water mark was 
nearly all snow and slush. As I returned up the beach two hours 
later from the Spindle, the aspect of things had become decidedly 
wintry. The incoming tide dashed with a subdued crash against 
the shore the thousands of pieces of floating ice. There was now 
nothing but snow up from the advancing water’s edge. The bare 
sand had been covered by the rising water. But away up on the 
beach where the exposed sand and pebbles had withstood longest the 
encroaching tide, I naturally looked for the beach birds. Horned 
Larks were plentiful here and I soon found the Sanderlings. The 
three flew from the beach ridge — from the line of snow-covered 
pebbles above high-water mark. Found their tracks here — also 
those of Horned Larks. Apparently the birds had been at the exposed 
dry brown seaweed, for the tracks of both species had almost 
trodden down the snow. I noticed also that empty fresh mussel 
shells recently dropped by the gulls had been visited by both 
Sanderlings and Horned Larks. A very little of the “meat” re- 
mained in the shells — which may have made it worth the little 
birds’ while.” 

The week of January 28 was very cold at its end. The ther- 
mometer stood at 46° at noon on the 30th and 31st. A little snow 

fell during the night of the 31st, but melted the next day (Febru- 

ary 1) when an easterly fog came in from Cape Cod Bay. Late 
on February 1 the temperature was 32°. Friday, the 2d, was 
colder, and in the everiing very cold. On the morning of the 3d it 
was 4° below zero down town in Plymouth, while at the Head of 
the Beach (our station) it was 2° above. It was the coldest weather 
of the winter to date. February 4 was the coldest Sunday of 
the winter so far, and practically all of the Inner Harbor was frozen 
over, making it hard for the Black Ducks to get food. 

“T went down the beach this Sunday morning under favorable 
conditions, for it was low water and much of the flats on the out- 
side were exposed, making a mixture of a good deal of bare sand 
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and plenty of slush-snow, together with ice in patches mixed in 
with water in pools and little estuaries. Where the flats made 
the beach the broadest, there were many Gulls and also two Sand- 
erlings and farther on the third Sanderling, and still farther on the 
Red-backed Sandpiper.” 

On February 5 it snowed hard in the morning and the storm 
lasted practically all day. In the morning a Black Duck flew in 
ve through the driving snow and went up on the hill where later it 
was started out from under a pine where apparently it had taken 
shelter from the storm. Early on the 6th it was 16° above zero. 
The weather cleared beautifully and the day was sunny, with 
i scarcely a cloud. On the morning of the 7th the weather was very 
raw changing torain. “February 11. Sharpest weather of winter. 
| ) Glass showed zero in the morning, and 4° above at 8 A. M., and j 
i 10° above at 3.30 P. M. It was 4° below zero at Sampson’s store 
i) and 10° below early at Bradford’s Corner. A bitter wind on the 
{ - beach, although a sunny day. Ducks were in all day (up on the 
grassy shore) at the cove where Eel River enters the Inner Harbor. 
In the sunny lee of a shooting stand I found an Ipswich Sparrow, 
; } i a Horned Lark and aSongSparrow. The beach flock of Redpolls 
| aq were in the beach grass and a few Snow Buntings on the outer beach. 
; i There was no sign of Sanderlings or Red-back; but this does not 
[ prove anything, for I did not go down the beach as far as_ the 
flats—besides the tide was coming in and the beach proper was 


| absolutely all snow and ice.” 
il February 12, 13 and 14 were very rough days. The weather 
| was cold. It was 6° below in Plymouth on the morning of the 13th 
! and 10° below in North Carver near by. The last three days of 
the week were milder. February 18 was beautiful, sunny and mild. 
il “Went to the beach which was broad at low water. On a little | 
_— spit at the usual place were two Sanderlings and the Red-Back. 
The three were together and were very fearless and we got close 
i to them. They seemed plump enough after the rough weather 
a of last week. The Red-back picked into a fresh lump of green eel 
grass. The Sanderlings ran nimbly about, heel-deep in the gentle 
water, and steadily picked into it, evidently getting food. The 
beach is practically clear of snow and ice again, but the whole 
expanse of the Inner Harbor except close down to the Spindle is 
| frozen tight as a drum.” 
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The week of February 18 was much milder than the week of 
February 11. There was a hard rain on the night of the 23d. 
Went to the beach on the 25th. The Inner Harbor was still frozen 
over for the most part, though there was a good deal of open water 
toward the mouth. “The tide was coming in and the outer beach 
was getting well covered. Up on the dry, pebbly crown of the 
beach, found two Sanderlings. I got quite close to them. They 
stood motionless in the sunlight, and their whole aspect seemed 
almost to indicate that, having been deprived for a time of their 
feeding ground by the tide, they were calmly (and quite at their 
ease) waiting for the water to fall again and give them another 
chance to go to feeding. By way of contrast: the cold wave and 
consequent tight condition of things has seemed to affect these little 
Sandpipers less than the Black Ducks which, having lost their 
feeding grounds by the freezing of the Inner Harbor, have become 
very lean and weak and are being fed by people. Two hours 
later on my way back up the beach I passed these two Sanderlings 
at the same spot on the beach ridge — still motionless and tame. 
I went very close to them and they watched me sharply but did 
not fly.” 

I did not see the Red-backed Sandpiper on February 25 and never 
saw him again. 

The week of February 25 was rather mild, but on Sunday, 
March 4, it began snowing in the morning and continued steadily 
all day and heavily by dark (the wind now being northeast,) and 
lasted through the night and practically all of the 5th, with a strong 
gale which made a big surf and drifts that stopped the street cars. 
But the temperature was not low. Under the hill where Eel River 
flows into the Inner Harbor the Black Ducks were massed — liter- 
ally packed —on the snowy surface of the field. This storm 
caused unusual, snowy conditions in Plymouth and on the Upper 
Cape. Higher drifts are rarely seen in Barnstable and Sandwich. 
It did not, however, “clear off cold.” On March 10, Mr. T. W. 
Graves was on the beach in the afternoon at low water. He saw 
three beach birds — one Sanderling and two duller individuals 
(Red-backs?). 

On March 11, I was on the beach at high tide. It was completely, 
iced up and there were the beginnings of an ice wall. Saw no beach 
birds. The snowy conditions following the storm of March 4 and 
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5 soon passed and the rest of the month was rather even weather, 
with not a low temperature. On March 25 I found that Piping 
Plovers had arrived on the beach, but I saw neither Sanderlings 
nor Red-backs. : 

April 1 was warm, sunny and springlike. “Many Geese are 
going over the beach and I find that the numbers of Piping Plovers 
have increased since March 25. Saw two Sanderlings whch may 
or may not have been the birds of last winter.” 

52 Cedar St., Malden, Mass. 


SEQUESTRATION NOTES. 
BY JOSEPH GRINNELL.! 


THERE is every reason to believe that the voices of birds have 
been subject to a process of evolution which has led from the sim- 
plest beginnings to a condition which is rather complicated in the 
higher present-day species. The first sounds uttered by primitive 
birds were doubtless entirely of an incidental nature, due to expul- 
sion of air under stress of pain or fear, or simply of physical impact. 
According to one theory (Witchell, ‘The Evolution of Bird-Song,’ 
London, 1896) the first specialization accompanied combat and 
involved a meaning of defiance or intimidation; from this it was 
an easy step to notes conveying the idea of alarm to other indi- 
viduals of the same species. 

Whatever the course in the early development of bird voices, 
it is obvious to any field student that in the higher existing birds 
an often very elaborate system of cries or calls obtains, with an 
associated wide range of meaning; as witness the Titmouses and 
Ruby-crowned Kinglets. Some of the meanings, in certain species, 
have been demonstrated beyond all question of doubt. The less 
obvious meanings will have to be worked out by slow process, and 
exceeding care be taken to avoid mere guess-work. 


1 Contribution from the Museum of Vertebrate Zodlogy of the University of California. 
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A seemingly adequate method of deciding upon the meaning 
of bird voices is to note as accurately as possible (1) the exact nature 
of the sounds produced in all particulars, and at the same time (2) 
the behavior of the bird when uttering each kind of note, and (3) 
the conditions obtaining with respect to all extraneous factors such 
as relate to activities of other individual birds in the vicinity, other 
animals, cover, and forage. The degree of reliance upon the infer- 
ences from such observations will increase with the number of 
times these observations are repeated. The final and satisfac- 
tory explanation will not be forthcoming at once, though it is 
well to hold whatever meaning presents itself even from the outset 
as a tentative hypothesis. 

Some years ago the attention of the present writer became 
directed to the behavior and notes of certain non-flocking passer- 
ine birds as exhibited during the winter season. Dearth of other 
ornithological features of interest at that season was probably the 
circumstance which favored the development of the following ideas. 
The particular class of notes here to be considered are those of the 
category commonly called “location” or simply “call” notes, and 
are uttered at irregular intervals by certain birds when foraging 
singly under normal conditions. 

To be more explicit, the birds in the writer’s experience especially 
concerned are the Ruby-crowned Kinglet (Regulus calendula) and 
Audubon’s Warbler (Dendroica auduboni). The common winter 
call-note of the former is the familiar rachety, tone-less noise, of 
three or more sections or syllables. The usual call-note of the 
latter is the rather sharp single syllable, tsip. The notable thing 
with both species is that their notes are uttered at rather frequent 
intervals, though irregular ones, by each individual as it forages 
alone. There are often to be heard in the distance, many trees 
away perhaps, other individuals of the same species; but a point 
of importance here is the essentially non-flocking habit in both the 
species under consideration. 

I am aware that Ruby-crowned Kinglets do occasionally assemble 
to a limited extent in winter; for example when “mobbing” an owl. 
Or, late in the afternoon, as many as five or six individuals may be 
found in the same tree on a sunny upper hill-slope, especially if the 
trees be scattering. Also, Audubon’s Warblers sometimes collect. 
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in numbers up to a dozen or more in one tree, such as a blossoming 
eucalyptus, or in a clump of fruiting Rhus laurina. But the indi- 
viduals in all such gatherings show themselves to be thoroughly 
independent of one another; each goes his own way; and there is, 
indeed, frequent evidence of friction or conflict of individual inter- 
ests. There is no indication of coérdination of movement, as with 
truly flocking birds: no individual advantage is gained by the 
gathering. 

Observation of any one Ruby-crowned Kinglet under the usual 
winter-day conditions in southern or west-central California, shows 
it to be almost continually intent upon its search for insects. Its 
mode of search, and the category of insects which its equipment 
fits it to make use of, direct its forage course as a rule through thick 
leafy terminal foliage of evergreen trees and shrubs, less generally, 
perhaps, among the stems of willows and alders, where, however, 
there are usually left-over, curled-up leaves, and plenty of crannies 
behind buds and in clefts of forking twigs, to harbor small insects. 
But insects are relatively scarce in winter, increasingly so as the 
season advances; and the Kinglet’s scrutiny must be rapid. Each 
individual Kinglet must cover much territory in limited time in order 
to gather the food in sufficient quantity. 

As it thus forages, each Kinglet every now and then utters its 
note, or series of notes. Another individual, or others, may be 
heard from time to time in the distance, but I have failed altogether 
to receive the impression that two or more birds “answer one 
another.” My experience is that they most certainly do not come 
towards one another as the result of such calls. And here the idea 
presents itself, logically, that these notes serve to = the foraging 
birds apart: they are sequestration notes. 

The nature of the conditions which call forth this category of 
notes, which makes them of use in the struggle for existence on the 
part of the species, would seem to me to be as follows. The King- 
let is a foliage forager and is most of the time within or in close reach 
of adequate cover; hence for the most part it is safe from both aerial 
and terrestrial predators. It relies for food upon small insects, 
mainly stationary, which in the winter season are not abundant, 
sometimes exceedingly scarce, as shown by occasional periods 
when some of the birds starve; the Kinglet cannot dig after its 
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insects or uncover them, but must look for them in plain sight; 
it must scrutinize a large area of leaf and twig to find enough, and 
it must avoid duplicating territory that its neighbor Kinglet has scruti- 
nized. In other words it is of critical need that the individuals of a 
species whose food is of this nature, and must be gotten in this way, 
be continually spaced out over the available food producing terri- 
tory. Two or more individuals must not follow each other’s paths 
or look over the same ground, at least until there has been time for 
insect life to’ move about again. 

With Audubon’s Warbler the conditions are very much the same 
as with the Ruby-crowned Kinglet, save that the forage beat of 
the former lies, as a rule, in more open trees and bushes, or on 
the outer surfaces of masses of foliage. The tsip-notes are uttered 
seemingly for the same general purpose, to keep neighboring indi- 
viduals from duplicating territory. With both the Warblers and 
the Kinglets, it is not uncommon in winter to see two individuals, 
which may happen to encounter one another in the same tree, 
assume a hostile manner of behavior and tone of voice. The latter 
consists in each case, of the same sort of expression as the seques- 
tration note, but uttered with more emphasis. In the case of male 
Kinglets, there are flashes from the unfurled coronal, and one of 
the birds quickly puts the other to flight; each is soon pursuing 
separate forage routes in different directions. 

In the case of the Audubon’s Warblers, again, it is quite true that 
two or more individuals often enter into loose membership in the 
roving aggregations of birds which travel about the open country 
in winter and include in their number, bluebirds, certain sparrows 
and even pipits. And also one often encounters a number of 
Audubon’s Warblers, not in company of other birds, trailing along 
in the same general direction, with indications that they are trying 
to keep in loose contact with one another. And here it is possible 
a shade of meaning in their voices invites collectivity. Indeed one 
can conceive of a note being both centrifugal and centripetal in 
meaning, the latter to a given radius, the former beyond. But now 
our discussion has departed into the realm of speculation. 

In thus assigning the function of sequestration to certain notes of 
certain birds, the writer has placed confidence in an accumulation 
of impressions received during a number of years of observation. 
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The species concerned are among our commonest everyday winter 
birds. Verification of this explanation, or the refutation of it, 
should be easy to secure on the part of persons who are interested 
in the natural history of living birds; for there are many such 
nowadays, in excellent position to make accurate observations, and 
to make from these valid inductions. 

Museum Vert. Zool., Berkeley, Calif. 


ON PROCELLARIA ALBA GMELIN. 


BY LEVERETT MILLS LOOMIS. 


Tue technical name Procellaria alba has long been a stumbling- 
block in the way of nomenclators. It was proposed by Gmelin 
in 1789 in Volume I, Part II (p. 565) of his edition of Linnzus’s 
‘Systema Nature.’ The following is Gmelin’s description: 


“Pr. ex fusco nigra, gule area, pectore, abdomine et crisso albis, rectrici- 
bus [tectricibus] caude inferioribus ex cinereo et albo mistis. 

White-breasted Petrel. Lath. Syn. III. 2. p.400. n. 6. 

Habitat in insulis Turturum et nativitatis Christi, 16, pollices longa. 

Rostrum nigrum; cauda rotundata; pedes ex atro fusci; digiti anteriore 
dimidia sui parte cum membrana connectente nigri.” 


From the above, it is apparent that Gmelin based his Procellaria 
alba upon Latham’s White-breasted Petrel, the description of which 
reads as follows: 


“Lenotu sixteen inches. Bill an inch and a half long, hooked at the 
tip, and black: the head, neck, and upper parts of the body, dusky brown, 
nearly black: on the throat a whitish patch: breast, belly, and vent, white: 
under tail coverts cinereous and white mixed: tail rounded at the end: 
legs black brown: the fore part of the toes half way black; the outside of 
the exterior toe the same for the whole length: webs black: spur behind 
blunt. 

Inhabits Turtle and Christmas Islands. In the collection of Sir Joseph 


Banks.’”! 


1 General Synopsis of Birds, Vol. III, Pt. 2, 1785, p. 400. 
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During his second voyage (1772-1775), Captain Cook discovered 
an island “situated in latitude 19° 48’ South, longitude 178° 2’ 
West,” which he called Turtle Island. The position given agrees 
well with that of Vatoa or Turtle Island of the Fiji group, lying in 
latitude 19° 49’ 11” S., longitude 178° 13’ 38” W. It is highly 
probable that this island is the Turtle Island mentioned by Latham. 

Christmas Island of the Fanning group in the Central Pacific 
was discovered by Captain Cook during his third voyage (1776- 
1780). In narrating the circumstances of its discovery, Cook 
remarks: “As we kept our Christmas here, I called this discovery 
Christmas Island. I judge it to be about fifteen or twenty leagues 
in circumference. It seemed to be of a semicircular form; or like 
the moon in the last quarter, the two horns being the North and 
South points; which bear from each other nearly North by East, 
and South by West, four or five leagues distant. This West side, 
or the little isle at the entrance into the lagoon, upon which we 
observed the eclipse, lies in the latitude of 1° 59’ North, and in the 
longitude of 202° 30’ East, determined by a considerable number of 
lunar observations, which differed only 7’ from the time-keeper; 
it being so much less.’’ 

In acknowledging the sources of his information, Latham says 
in the preface of his ‘General Synopsis of Birds:’* “Among these 
[collections], the magnificent one at Leicester House, formed by Sir 
Ashton Lever, ought to be particularly mentioned; as likewise the 
favours received from the inspection of numerous subjects, the 
produce of the last and the former voyages to the South Seas, in 
the possession of Jos. Banks, Esq.; P. R. S. Soho Square.” This 
statement coupled with the statements in Latham’s description 
(“Inhabits Turtle and Christmas Islands. In the collection of Sir 
Joseph Banks.”) makes it clear that at least one of the original speci- 
mens of Latham’s White-breasted Petrel was obtained during 
Cook’s sojourn at Christmas Island. 

Happily, I have before me two unworn specimens of a Gadfly 
Petrel (67317; 67331 U. S. Nat. Mus.) taken by Dr. Thomas Hale 


1A Voyage towards the South Pole, and Round the World, 4th ed., Vol. II, 1784, p. 24. 
2 Bowditch, American Practical Navigator, 1906, p. 257. 

3A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, Vol. II, 1784, p. 189. 

‘ Vol. I, p. iv, footnote. 
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Streets, U.S. N., on Christmas Island, Fanning group, in January, 
1873, and identified by Dr. Coues and Mr. Ridgway as ‘ 4’strelata’ 
parvirostris (Peale),| the type specimen of which was at hand for 
comparison. 

Below is an abridged description of the two Christmas Island 
specimens: 

Length of the skins about 14.4 inches; length of commissure 
fully 1.5 inches; head, neck, and upper parts of body brownish 
black, becoming browner on forehead and jugulum; wings and tail 
more decidedly black; throat with a white patch, more or less 
obscured by the superficial dark color prevailing elsewhere on the 
fore-neck; breast and abdomen white; lower tail-coverts white 
and cinereous mixed; tarsi yellowish brown; toes and webs chiefly 
yellowish brown basally, and black terminally; bill black. 

From the foregoing description, it is seen that the characters of 
Dr. Streets’s specimens agree well with those set forth in Latham’s 
description, quoted above. The coloration of the plumage coin- 
cides, and also the length of the commissure. That Latham 
measured the commissure, and not the culmen, is revealed by the 
length of bill given by him in species now well known; for example, 
‘bill is two inches long’ in the ‘Fulmar Petrel’ (Fulmarus glacialis) 
and ‘three quarters of an inch in length’ in the ‘ Fork-tail Petrel’ 
(Oceanodroma furcata). The only disagreement between Dr. 
Streets’s specimens and Latham’s description occurs in the color 
of the tarsi, the light color in the specimens disagreeing with the 
‘black brown’ in the description. The color of the tarsi, however, 
is an unreliable character unless determined in life, or soon after 
death; for light tarsi sometimes become dark in drying, as in certain 
specimens of Pterodroma pheopygia and Pterodroma inexpectata. 

It seems reasonable to conclude, from the evidence presented, 
that the White-breasted Petrel of Latham, Procellaria alba Gmelin, 
and Procellaria parvirostris Peale relate to one and the same spe- 
cies, which according to current rules of nomenclature should bear 
the name of Pterodroma alba (Gmelin) .? 


1 Cf. Streets, Bull. U. S. Nat. Mus. No. 7, 1877, pp. 8, 30; Man. N. A. Birds, 1887, p. 65. 

2 Other authors have sought a solution of Procellaria alba Gmelin in Plerodroma incerta, 
P. neglecta, and P.‘ arminjoniana.’ Cf. Coues, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1866, pp. 143, 
144, 147, 194; Salvin, Rowley’s Orn. Misc., Vol. I, 1876, p. 234, Cat. Birds Brit. Mus., 
Vol. XXV, 1896, p. 412; Godman, Monogr. Petrels, 1908, p. 226; Mathews & Iredale, 
Ibis, 1913, p. 231; Brabourne and Chubb, Birds 8S. Amer., Vol. I, 1912, p. 31. 
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To the specialist in the Tubinares, changes in specific names, as 
above, and in generic names, as 4’strelata to Pterodroma and Dap- 
tion to Petrella, are intellectual stimuli rather than handicaps. 
But to the general student of ornithology instability of names has 
become a positive hindrance, from which our present nomenclatural 
rules afford no immediate relief, as is evidenced by the long lists of 
proposed changes that appear from time to time in ‘The Auk.”! 
The remote date of the starting-point of our present-day nomen- 
clature is the chief obstacle to the stabilization of bird names. The 
combined efforts of nomenclators since the adoption of the law 
of priority have failed to fathom the depths of the zodlogical litera- 
ture of the past one hundred sixty years. Obviously, if we could 
abandon this bottomless pit, our task would be lighter. An oppor- 
tunity is offered in the projected ‘Systema Avium.’ After the 
joint committee of the ornithologists’ unions has done its utmost 
under the existing rules, and published the results, a new starting- 
point could be set for ornithological names, namely, the date of 
publication of the ‘Systema Avium.’ Should other names be 
required thereafter, it would be the province of the joint committee 
to sanction the coining of new names, letting “the dead past bury 
its dead.”” When the other departments of zodlogy have been set 
in order, it will be time enough to consider harmonizing zoélogical 
nomenclature as a whole. 

It should be emphasized, that the number of bird genera to be 
recognized is a matter of classification, and not of nomenclature. 
Monographers, according to temperament, will differ respecting the 
number to be accepted, but it is believed that in the end simplifica- 
tion will prevail over complication. Any classification that we may 
adopt must be largely arbitrary. A natural system is ‘a dream of 
Utopia.’ 

California Acad. Sci., San Francisco. 


1 Tt seems again necessary to call attention to the fact that the changes listed in the April 
issue of ‘The Auk’ are not nomenclatural changes, but changes due entirely to questions 
of ornithology. [Ed.] 
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NOTES ON SEVEN BIRDS TAKEN NEAR CHARLESTON) 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


BY ARTHUR T. WAYNE. 


Tue following observations were made for the most part near 
my home during the late summer and early autumn of 1918, and 
in a radius of about two square miles. Trips were made into this 
area almost daily regardless of heat. 


Empidonax flaviventris. FiycatcHer.— Since I 
captured the first specimen of this bird on October 8, 1912 (Auk, XXX, 
1913, 273-274), I procured an additional specimen — a young female on 
September 3, 1918. This bird was shot in an almost impenetrable jungle 
of elders and viburnum bushes in very low land and was feeding upon the 
berries of the latter bushes in company with a few Alder Flycatchers 
(Empidonaz traillii alnorum). 

Among the hundreds, I may say thousands, of Green-crested Flycatchers 


“(Empidonaz virescens) that I have closely observed during the seasons of 


migration in South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, hoping to detect £Z. 
flaviventris among them, the two birds above mentioned are the only ones 
I have ever seen or taken during the past thirty-five years of almost un- 
interrupted collecting and close observations of birds. The Yellow-bellied 
Flycatcher is a very rare bird in the South Atlantic States. 

Progne subis subis. Purrre Martin.— During the early spring of 
1917 — the month of March, I think — an albinistic male bird of this species 
made its appearance at a martin house of my neighbor, about a mile away 
from my colony of martins, and raised its brood of young. The following 
year the same bird arrived sometime in the latter portion of February, 
and it could be noticed at a glance that there was very much more white 
in its plumage than during the previous year. This bird paid several 
visits to my martin house and I was in hopes it would mate with one of 
my birds and breed, but in this I was hoping against hope, because a 
bird goes back to its ancestral home and cannot be localized, except 
from the egg. This beautiful bird mated, and its mate was setting on a 
full complement of eggs, when on the morning of May 1, 1918, the male 
was picked up dead at the foot of the martin house and sent to me by Mrs. 
Isaac Auld. Upon preparing the specimen I could find no signs of disease 
nor were there any shot holes in the bird, the plumage being perfect and 
not a feather awry, besides it was exceedingly obese. 

Although Purple Martins almost invariably arrive in the vicinity of 
Charleston between February 16 and 22, nest building rarely begins 
before the end of April. 
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‘Dendroica cerulescens cerulescens. Buack-THROATED BLUE 
Warsier.— On August 30, 1918, I saw a bird of this species and, as it 
was the earliest date on which I had ever seen one in the autumnal migra- 
tion, determined to obtain it, as the earliest previous records were Septem- 
ber 15, 1884, September 13, 1888, and September 13, 1912. Upon securing 
the specimen, which is a young male, I was surprised to find upon examina- 
tion a post ocular streak of pure white on each side of head as well as the 
same color in the loral regions. This discovery led me to procure a few 
more with the hope of finding others marked ina like manner. On Septem- 
ber 21, I shot two young males and on October 7, I again shot another 
young male. These two birds are similarly marked as in the August 30 
specimen although not as pronounced. 

The specimen taken October 7, has the white markings confined to the 
loral and post ocular areas, but there is a white patch on the lower eyelids, 
which is absent in the other specimens. Upon examining my series of 
these birds, many of which were taken before 1889, I could find no trace of 
the peculiarities mentioned above in either adult or young males. 

Dendroica czrulescens cairnsi. Cairns’s WarsBLerR.—I shot on 
October 2, 1918, a specimen of this race which has fourteen tail feathers. 
I have been counting the rectrices of passerine birds ever since 1887 and 
the number of tail feathers in the Warblers invariably numbered twelve, 
therefore this bird is a novelty. 

Seiurus noveboracensis notabilis. Water-THRusH.— 
On July 29, 1912, I shot an adult male of this form which has the three 
outer rectrices on each side narrowly margined terminally on the inner 
webs with white; I also have a male taken on May 6, 1915, marked in a 
similar manner, and on August 16, 1918, I took an adult male with two 
outer tail feathers on each side widely margined terminally, and on the 
inner webs, with white. Occasional specimens of the Louisiana Water- 
Thrush (Seiwrus motacilla) possess this peculiarity as I have already pointed 
out (Auk, XXVIII, 1911, 488). I have two specimens marked as above. 

Grinnell’s Water-Thrush is the prevailing form found here, typical 
noveboracensis being a rara avis during both migrations. On one occasion 
during a heavy rain storm one night in September — I think on September 
12, 1912 — I saw vast hosts of Water-Thrushes in a swamp near my house 
on the morning of that day, there being in sight hundreds in the area of a 
hundred square feet, and I estimated that there must have been certainly 
twenty-five thousand or even more birds in the portion of the swamp I 
explored that day, being in water most of the time up to my waist. 

Oporornis formosus. Kentucky WarBLER.— I shot on August 14, 
1918, a young male of this lovely bird which has thirteen rectrices. The 
day on which this bird was taken the thermometer registered in the shade 
101° which shows, as I pointed out in ‘ Birds of South Carolina,’ that it 
migrates-during the hottest portion of the summer. 

Mimus polyglottos polyglottos. Mockrnesrrp.— Towards sunset 
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on September 19, 1918, my wife called my attention to an albino of this 
bird at our gate and upon my seeing it I went for my gun to procure it, 
as it was the first perfect albino, of a Mockingbird, I had ever seen alive 
in my life. Just as soon as the bird observed my intentions, it at once 
became exceedingly shy and although I followed it until long after sunset 
I could not even get within range of it at any time. I, however, saw it go 
to roost in a thick live oak tree in our yard among about eight or ten more 
birds of the same species; I then set the alarm clock to go off before sunrise 
hoping to secure it in the morning, which I did, shooting it from one of our 
fig trees. The specimen is a young male of the year which was undoubtedly 
raised in our yard, but escaped my notice. It is entirely white with an 
ashy tinge to all the feathers, and was in moult, the new feathers being pure 
white. 

I have invariably found albinos or albinistic specimens of birds exceed- 
ingly shy, this is not because the desire of possession is very keen with the 
collector, but because albinos are naturally shy. This is the first Mocking- 
bird I have shot since 1879 or 1880, when I collected several for my late 
friend Dr. Gabriel E. Manigault, to form a group representing Audubon’s 
plate for the Charleston College Museum. 


Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 


THE STATUS OF THE SUBSPECIFIC RACES OF 
BRANTA CANADENSIS. 


BY J. D. FIGGINS. 


Tue need of specimens of Branta canadensis hutchinsi and Branta 
ce. occidentalis recently prompted a critical examination of nearly 
forty specimens of this genus; and while it was not productive of 
an example that was not more obviously referable to true cana- 
densis, it was of interest because of its exciting a doubt concerning 
the validity of the above subspecific forms. Several of the speci- 
mens reveal one or more measurements that are credited to one or 
the other of the varieties, but the length of the wing or culmen 
invariably places them well above the limits of either. Besides, 
it was noted that the color and markings that are supposed to 
characterize occidentalis occur in unmistakable canadensis with 
disconcerting frequency. 
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Consultation of the several authorities appears to be of scant 
assistance, other than to reveal an apparent acceptance of the varie- 
ties as a means of escaping a troublesome question, or a seeming 
attempt to defend them upon purely geographical grounds; al- 
though this course necessitates a denial of the evidence at hand, 
questioning of the accounts of authorities of high degree and an 
appeal to “chances of error” and the “misunderstanding of data.” 

Although the various authorities disagree to some extent on the 
measurements of the several subspecific forms, they are unanimous 
in concluding that hutchinsi is smaller than canadensis and that 
occidentalis is larger than hutchinsi. A critical examination of 
such statements might lead to the conclusion that occidentalis 
being larger than hutchinsi, its measurements would fall within 
the extremes of canadensis. Investigation proves this to be true, 
if the largest and smallest measurements of the various authors are 
employed for comparison. Continuing the experient further, one 
finds that only .07 of an inch separates the maximum length of the 
wing of occidentalis from hutchinsi, according to the early authori- 
ties. The statement that occidentalis is larger than hutchinsi, is, 
therefore, based on .07 of an inch in the maximum wing measure- 
ment — all other wing measurements being within the limits of the 
latter race. 

On page three of “A Study of a Collection of Geese of The Branta 
Canadensis Group From the San Joaquin Valley, California,’ 
Swarth states, in a discussion of thirty-six specimens considered 
as hutchinsi, “twenty-five are males.” Without an explanation 
of his reasons, he employes but ten of that sex as representative 
of the differences he describes on page fourteen. It is, therefore, 
not unreasonable to conclude that the differences he finds in the 
minimum and maximum measurements of wing, culmen and tarsus, 
as compared with the findings of other writers, may be due to the 
elimination of the remaining fifteen males belonging to the series. 
It is the present writer’s experience that the measurements of the 
tarsus and middle toe obtained from dry skins are not always sat- 
isfactory and reliable and consequently some doubt may be en- 
tertained as to the importance of Mr. Swarth’s comparisons and 
conclusions. The same authority shows the number of rectrices 
in canadensis varies from 14 to 20. The variation is the same in 
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occidentalis, while hutchinsi is credited with 14 to 18, the type speci- ’ 


men having but 14. The number of-tail feathers is, therefore, of 
very doubtful significance as a diagnostic character. 
There remain then, only the color and markings by which 
hutchinsi and occidentalis are supposed to be determined. 
Referring to the former, Ridgway (Manual of North American 
Birds, 4th edition, p. 117) confines himself to the statement that it 
is “smaller” (when compared with canadensis). Grinnell, Bryant 
and Storer, (Game Birds of California, page 230) say: “ Practically 
the same as Canada Goose but size smaller. . .. The Hutchins Goose 
is simply a slightly smaller ‘edition’ of the Canada Goose... .” 
Quoting Baird, (U. S. P. R. R. Explorations and Surveys, Vol. 
TX, 1858, p. 766), “In the specimens of Hutchins’ Goose before me, 
I can detect no difference of form from the Canada Goose, excepting 
in the smaller size and less number of tail feathers.” 
Coues (Key to North American Birds, 5th edition, Vol. II, p. 
904), says “Other individuals run down to wing, 14.75; bill, 1.20; 
tarsus 2.25; and such probably cannot be distinguished from 
minima, especially from an individual of the latter which happens 
to have 16 tail-feathers, unless by the color-marks which ordinarily 


' distinguish both minima and occidentalis from both hutchinsi and 


canadensis proper. There is in fact, some question whether Dr. 
Richardson’s original hutchinsit type from Melville peninsula, was 
not what we are now calling minima, for it was described; length, 
25.00; wing, 14.00; tail, 14-feathered; Breast... .all white, etc.”; 
but it might make confusion worse confounded to insist upon the 
point now.” 

Again quoting Grinnell, Bryant and Storer, (page 224): “The | 
three subspecies or varieties of ‘white-cheeked geese,’ (Canada, 
Hutchins’ and Cackling) intergrade with one another, and indi- | 
viduals are occasionally found which cannot be satisfactorily 
referred to one or the other of these races.” 

On page 2, Swarth says: “The hutchinsi series at hand, (36 
specimens), forms a perfect connecting link between B. c. canadensis 
and B. c. minima, the gradation between hutchinsi and minima, in 
particular being so gradual that several specimens might with equal 
propriety be placed in either subspecies.” 

Taking up the color and markings of occidentalis, Ridgway 
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says on page 117; “Lower parts deep grayish brown or brownish 
gray (often not conspicuously paler than upper parts), abruptly 
defined against white of anal region; white cheek-patches usually 
separated by a black throat-stripe, or black mottling on throat; 
white collar round lower neck usually very distinct.” 

Grinnell, Bryant and Storer say, (page 225), “The White-cheeked 
Goose is a large, dark-colored northwestern race....” Baird 
in describing it states, (page 766) “The name might be taken from 
the white collar, but for the possibility that this may or may not 
be always constant.” 

Coues’ description of occidentalis, (page 904), is as follows: 
“Similar to the last, (canadensis); of equal size or nearly so, and 
tail 18-20-feathered. Coloration averaging darker than in the 
last, on under parts especially, against which the white of anal 
and crissal region is very well defined. Black of neck bounded 
below in front by a white half-collar, and white cravat apt to be 
untied in front making a pair of white cheek-patches. Bill averag- 
ing shorter, perhaps never 2.00 along culmen, and tarsus relatively 
longer. The best samples are well marked; others shade into the 
common form inextricably.” 

Referring to Baird’s type of Bernicla occidentalis, Swarth (page 
6), says: “The differences are (1) that the type specimen has a 
faintly indicated trace of a white half collar at the base of the 
neck, which none of the Alaskan birds possesses; (2) it has a more 
nearly continuous line of black spots separating the white cheek 
patches; (3) it is of a more reddish brown color ventrally. These 
are all differences which, judging from more extensive series of 
other subspecies of canadensis, may well be due to individual varia- 
tion, and altogether the Alaskan birds appear to be sufficiently 
like the type of occidentalis to justify the application of that name 
to the breeding birds of the region where they were secured.” 
Farther on, the same author says: “Of the Alaskan specimens, not 
one shows even a single white feather at the base of the neck, and 
while the black throat bar is in three cases faintly indicated by a 
few black spots, in the remaining five there is not a mark to inter- 
Tupt the continuity of the white cheek and throat patch. Thus 
these supposedly characteristic markings are shown to be no more 
constantly present in the race occidentalis than they are in true 
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| canadensis, where a suggestion of such markings occasionally 
| occurs.” 

This would appear to effectually dispose of occidentalis as a sub- 
specific variety. Swarth’s contention for a difference in size when 
i | compared with canadensis is not convincing when he and Baird 
Hi himself, evidently entertained a doubt as to whether the type speci- 
a men is really distinct. The present writer interprets Swarth’s 

| description of occidentalis as an attempt to justify the continuance 
of this variation as a subspecies by crediting it as being a more or 
less resident form inhabiting the Pacific coast from Port Townsend 
to Prince William Sound, but admits the birds of “extremely dark 
Ti coloration” are “closer to the range of minima and it is fair to 
iti believe that these specimens illustrate a step in the gradual transi- 
q tion between the two forms, which probably occurs.” ( 
He has shown that the white collar and black stripe on the 
if throat are not diagnostic characters,— being “no more _consis- 
tl ) tently present in the race occidentalis than they are in true cana- 
1 densis.” The statement that “Of the Alaskan series the Prince 
| William Sound birds are smaller and darker than those of the Sitkan 
al district....” points rather conclusively to gradation through 
a hybridism. It is doubtful if a large number of ornithologists will 
q agree that an unsupported proposal of an unusual migration move- 
| ment warrants assigning such specimens to a subspecific form that 
m makes a second description necessary as a means of coordinating 
t it with a theory. 

The literature dealing with the distribution of the genus Branta 
ae | fails to take into account the region lying between Prince William 
| | Sound and Bering Sea. This comprises the Kenai Peninsula, 

i | | Kachamak Bay, Cook Inlet and the great alluvial valley to the 
Wt | ) northeast, as well as the southern slope of the Alaskan mountains 
H from Mt. McKinley to the Alaskan peninsula. A large part of | 
a this territory is ideal breeding ground and to the present writer’s 

ii personal knowledge, examples of Branta are found there in con- | 
siderable numbers during July, August and September, although 
no specimens were taken. There are no land barriers that would 
prohibit these birds crossing from Prince William Sound to Cook ] 
Inlet and hence it is not unreasonable to expect that minima and 


| 
| canadensis and Baird’s so-called occidentalis interbreed and hence 


the “variations” and specimens that intergrade “inextricably.” 
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It is now of interest to inquire if the frequently .1entioned char- 
acters, white collar, black throat-stripe and abrupt termina- 
tion of the color on the under parts occur in true canadensis and to 
what extent. 

Among the Nebraska, Colorado and Louisiana specimens exam- 
ined by the present writer, three birds, measuring, wing 19.12 in., 
culmen 2.16; wing 19.10, culmen 1.95; wing 18.55, culmen 2.02, 
show a sharp, clear-cut line of separation between the white and 
the color of the under parts. The first exhibits a very narrow 
half collar. Two specimens measuring, wing 18.75, culmen 2.10; 
wing 17.65, culmen 2.07, have broad, white collars. One specimen 
measuring, wing, 19.10, culmen 1.95, is unusually dark on the under 
parts and others are more or less mottled with grayish brown or 
brownish gray. In nearly all examples of this character there is 
a tendency towards abruptness of separation between the white and 
the color of under parts. 

Regarding the black line on the throat, in two specimens it is 
almost continuous. Others show a pronounced line of mottling. 
In such specimens the feathers comprising the cheek-patches are 
invariably tipped with black to a greater or less degree and there 
is a tendency in such examples towards small wing or culmen meas- 
urements, but never both; as for instance, wing 17.70, culmen 
2.31; wing 19.10, culmen 1.95, ete. 

Three females with wing and culmen measurements within the 
limits of hutchinsi have the under parts typically canadensis in 
color, blending very gradually into the white of the anal region, 
and are equally referable to the latter race. It therefore, seems 
probable the variations in color and markings are due to causes 
other than subspecific differences. 

Investigation of dates proves that birds taken in the early fall 
exhibited far more mottling on the throat, black tipping of the 
feathers of the cheeks and darker under parts. Such markings 
lessened in direct ratio to the progress of the season until late April 
specimens and breeding birds are typical of canadensis in every 
respect. Instead of a line or mottling on the throat, the dark area 
is reduced in late spring and summer specimens to a small dusky 
brown, or dusky and white “U” on the chin — in one instance 
the intermixture of white extends all the way to the bare ares. 
between the mandibles. An examination of the feathers compris- 
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ing the black throat stripe and those surrounding the white area 
of the cheeks proves that more than two-thirds of their basal 
length are white, and in summer specimens they are much shorter 
than in fall and winter birds. The gradual and finally complete 
elimination of such markings may, therefore, be assigned to wear 
and their absence or presence considered as an index to season, 
rather than to subspecific variation. 

The majority of the specimens examined were received in the 
flesh, or merely roughed out. These prove that there is a con- 


tinuous body and upper chest molt during the fall and winter 


months. By early April the dark or mottled underparts have dis- 
appeared and the transition to the white of the anal region is very 
gradual. Of seven specimens in breeding plumage, none show a 
trace of the white collar. 

All of the specimens examined have a white spot below the eye, 
varying to some extent, but always present. Others have a few 
scattered white feathers above the eyes, being in two examples 
sufficiently numerous to suggest a band of mottling across the crown. 
One very large male exhibits an unbroken oval spot of white on 
either side of the crown, immediately over the eyes, not less than 
.25 by .50 in extent. 

While it would appear to be shown that the dark under parts, 
black throat-stripe and white half-collar credited to the other 
subspecific forms also occur in canadensis, they are probably never so 
pronounced as in minima, unless the latter happens to be a light 
hybrid, similar to the type of occidentalis. 

Finally, it is pertinent to inquire if the variations in markings 
and color noted above occur in other species of geese. In Chen 
cerulescens it is found that there are far greater differences in the 
markings about the neck and under parts than are shown by a com- 
parison of canadensis and minima; and as in Swarth’s comparison 
of the measurements of tarsi in Branta, it so happens that the 
tarsus of the smallest of five specimens exceeds by a full quarter 
of an inch that of the largest. One example shows the under parts, 
including the basal third of the neck and entire under tail-coverts 
to be a dark brownish gray or grayish brown, all the feathers being 
edged with tawny. The ordinary sooty color of the lower neck and 
chest is absent with the exception of a few scattered feathers at the 
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sides, but is present on the middle portion of the neck, mottled 
with white and extending to and over the crown, where it is replaced 
by the usual head markings. This bird is a nie taken in late 
March and moulting. 

In Anser albifrons gambeli, the breast of one specimen is fully 
half black. A second is devoid of the slightest trace of black, 
the entire under parts of this bird being an unbroken, pale creamy- 
buff from neck to tail. The usual white of the forehead and lores is 
restricted to a narrow band, in no place exceeding .25 in width and 
does not extend to the gape. This white area is heavily mottled 
with black and the chin is the uniform color of the throat. Two 
examples intergrade. Of the four specimens examined the light 
phase above described has the shortest wing (15.62) and culmen 
(1.97), and the longest tarsus, (2.75). 


CONCLUSIONS. 


That it is not possible to identify a specimen as hutchinsi without 
disregarding strong evidence of its being either true canadensis or 
minima. That such identification is largely a matter of personal 
preference — so-called hutchinsi being merely examples of cana- 
densis that present one or two measurements below the minimum 
or specimens that are the result of a cross between canadensis and 
minima. Hutchinsi is credited as occupying approximately the 
same range as canadensis but extending northward on the Pacific 
coast to Point Barrow and Flaxman Island. (See The Canning 
River Region, Northern Alaska, Leffingwell, page 65, 1919, U. S. 
Geological Survey Professional Paper 109). Swarth shows 
that “hutchinsi” attains its greatest abundance on the Pacific coast 
and that his “series at hand forms a perfect connecting link between 
B. c. canadensis and B. c. minima, the gradation between hutchinsi 
and minima in particular being so gradual that several specimens 
might with equal propriety be placed in either subspecies.” 

It appears to be established by several authorities that the 
breeding range of the representatives of the genus Branta overlap 
and it is the present writer’s belief that hutchinsi is a hybrid inter- 
grade between canadensis and minima. Contrary to Swarth’s 
supposition that “we should expect to find at points farther east 
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but few intergrades and the majority of birds typical of hutchinsi,” 
of the nearly forty examples of Branta from Nebraska, Colorado and 
Louisiana, none were found that did not show at least one meas- 
urement that exceeded the maximum of hutchinsi — all others being 
well within the limits of canadensis and hence referable to the latter. 
Swarth’s conclusion,....“ We should find here, as is actually the 
case, vast numbers of typical minima, a lesser number of inter- 
grades, and comparatively few typical hutchinsi,” must, therefore, 
be viewed in the light of strong evidence of hybridism, rather than 
subspecific difference. 

Authorities agree that the measurements of occidentalis are within 
those of canadensis and the number of rectrices are the same. 
It is shown that the color and markings accredited to occidentalis also 
occur in canadensis. Coues evidently questioned the distinctness 
of Baird’s type specimen and shows that it was much smaller than 
the minimum measurements now assigned to occidentalis. Swarth’s 
description: “(2), slightly smaller size, that is, the maximum of 
occidentalis is below the largest canadensis. (3) Proportionally 
longer tarsus,” will probably not be taken seriously by most orni- 
thologists and hence, occidentalis appears to be without the igh 
grounds for subspecific recognition. 

It is, therefore, proposed that “hutchinsi” and: “ occidentalis” 
be eliminated as subspecific forms, that minima be raised to specific 
rank and that the occasional “inextricable” examples be recognized 
as hybrids. 

Colorado Museum Nat. Hist., Denver, Colo. 
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BACHMAN’S WARBLER BREEDING IN ALABAMA. 
BY ERNEST G. HOLT. 
Plate IV. 


Tue history of Vermivora bachmani, as one of the “lost species,” 
of Audubon holds much of interest to the ornithologist. Dis- 
covered at Charleston, S. C., by Dr. Bachman in 1833, the bird 
was not taken again in the United States until 1886, when Charles 
§. Galbraith collected a specimen for millinery purposes near Lake 
Pontchartrain, Louisiana. In the spring of 1887, a specimen was 
picked up beneath the Sombrero Key lighthouse off the southern 
coast of Florida. Though these two captures stimulated the efforts 
of collectors, and the species proved to be common in Florida and 
Louisiana during migration, it was not discovered breeding until 
1897 when Otto Widmann found nests in southeastern Missouri. 
Subsequently the species has been found breeding near Charleston, 
S. C., by Wayne, and in Logan County, Ky., by Embody. 

As Widmann did not actually find nests in Arkansas, there are 
records of the breeding of Bachman’s Warbler in three states 
only — Missouri, South Carolina, and Kentucky and it is with 
considerable satisfaction therefore that I am enabled to add a 
fourth — Alabama. 

The species was not known to occur in Alabama until 1908 
(cf. Saunders, Auk, Vol. XXV, pp. 416 and 421, October, 1908), 
but since 1912 it has been frequently observed in spring by Lewis 
S. Golsan, in Bear Swamp, near Autaugaville, and on Pine Creek, 
near Prattville. The bird had never been seen by me until May 
25, 1919, when I was visiting “Laurel Pools” in Bear Swamp, 
southern Autauga County, with Mr. Golsan. An adult male was 
then observed singing, and a little later I almost ran over a nest 
in some low blackberry vines beside a path that Mr. Golsan had 
cut between two of the pools. 

The nest, a bulky structure of dead leaves of white or red bay 
(Magnolia or Persea), some of which were skeletonized by insects, 
and herbaceous plant stems, was supported one foot above the 
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ground by the stems of five blackberry briers, three of which were 
dead. This loose outer nest, 6x 7.5 inches x 4 inches deep, was 
lined with a closely woven cup of fine rootlets and the black skele- 
tons of dead Spanish moss (Tillandsia usneoides), 1.75 inches deep 
by 2 inches in diameter. The nest was situated only 13 feet from 
the edge of the largest pool, in a small burned-over area covered 
with a thin, new growth of blackberry briers. The burn was 
surrounded by the virgin swamp growth of Pinus taeda, Magnolia 
virginiana, Pieris nitida, Ilex coriacea, Persea and other hydro- 
phytic vegetation. 

The nest contained four eggs, three of them pure, glossy white, the 
other with a dozen minute dots of light brown, mostly about the 
larger end; all were tinted faint salmon pink by the yolks. The 
measurements in millimeters are: 15 x 12, 16 x 12.5, 16x 12.5, and 
16x 13. There were only a few blood vessels in the eggs showing 
that incubation had only fairly begun. 

The female warbler was sitting on the nest next morning (May 
26) when we came to collect it and allowed us to approach within 
6 feet, then it fluttered away among the low bushes. I collected 
the bird to make identification absolutely certain. The male was 
seen singing nearby but it was never observed to come lower than 


-25 or 30 feet above the ground. I agree with Embody, Wayne 


and Widmann that the song bears a great resemblance to that of 
the Chipping Sparrow. 

This nest and set of eggs is now in Mr. Golsan’s collection and 
the female warbler has been presented to Dr. A. K. Fisher. 


Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
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Nest AND Eaos or BAcHMAN’s WARBLER. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A PROPOSED NEW RACE OF THE 
KILLDEER FROM THE COAST OF PERU. 


_ BY FRANK M. CHAPMAN. 


CoLLECTIONS received during 1919, by the American Museum 

from its Peruvian representative, Mr. Harry Watkins, contain 
fourteen specimens of a Killdeer which breeds on the coast of Peru, 
. at least from Lima to near the Ecuadorian boundary. Killdeer 
have been before recorded from Peru} from Colombia,? Ecuador,* 
Paraguay,’ and Chile,’ but it has been assumed that these birds 
were winter visitants from North America. It seems, however, 
not improbable that they were resident birds, as, beyond question, 
are our specimens from Peru. These represent adults at the 
beginning and the end of the post-nuptial molt, and young in fresh 
juvenal plumage and in the down. 
. This discovery places the Killdeer, distributionally, in the group 
of Plover to which Octhodromus wilsonius and Afgialitis collaris * 
belong and suggests that our northern Killdeer is derived from the 
South American form. Of gialitis collaris, Ridgway remarks 
that South American specimens “much more often (in fact usually) 
have the cinnamon on head and neck present and also more pro- 
nounced,’ and it is in the greater extent of the rusty margins of 
the upperparts that the Peruvian Killdeer may be distinguished 
from the North American and West Indian forms. This difference 
is sufficiently pronounced and, so far as our material goes, constant 
to warrant the recognition of the Peruvian bird as a well-marked 
race for which I propose the name 


1Sel. & Salv., P. Z. S., 1868, p. 176 (Tambo Valley, southwestern Peru); Taczanowski, 
Thid., 1879, p. 244 (Pacasmayo). 

2Scl. & Salv., P. Z. S., 1879, p. 547 (Medellin). 
* Sharpe, Cat. Bds. Brit. Mus., XXIV, pp. 247, 742. 

‘In default of material to consider the conclusions in regard to genera reached by Ridg- 
way (Bull. U.S. N. M., 50, Pt. VIII), I follow here the nomenclature of the British Museum 


ie. 
5 Bull. U.S. N. M., 50, Pt. VIII, p. 141. 
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Oxyechus vociferus peruvianus new subspecies. 


Subsp. Char.— Smaller than Oxyechus vociferus vociferus, agreeing in sise 
with the West Indian Oxyechus vociferus rubidus, but in post-nuptial 
plumage differing from them both in the greater extent of the rusty margins 
of the plumage of the upperparts and, particularly, of the lesser and median 
wing-coverts. 

Type.— No. 163,083, Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 7 ad. (fresh post-nuptial 
plumage, the outer primary of the nuptial plumage still present), Paletillas, 
alt. 1550 ft., northeast of Payta, Prov. Piura, Peru, June 22, 1919; H. 
Watkins. 


Description of Type.— Similar in color to Oxyechus vociferus vociferus — 


but all the brown feathers of the plumage, including crown, nape, back, 
scapulars, tertials, etc. margined with rusty or ochraceous; exposed por- 
tions of lesser and median wing-coverts rusty. Wing, 160; tail, 91; 
tarsus, 31.5; exposed culmen, 19 mm. 

Description of fresh Jwenal Plumage. —@ juv., Bequeta, near Lima, Peru, 
Jan. 22, 1919. Similar to corresponding plumage of Oxyechus vociferus 
vociferus. 

Description of Natal Down.— (Two specimens not more than four days 
old, Paletillas, Peru, June 22, 1919). Similar to corresponding plumage 
of Oxyechus vociferus vociferus. 

Specimens examined.— Oxyechus vociferus peruvianus. Peru: Paletillas, 
Piura, 1 o@ ad., 2 pull. (June 22, 1919); Samate, Piura, 2 oo’ ads. (May 
30, 1919); Chilaco, Piura, 1 @ ad., 1 9 ad. (May 27-25); Pilares, Piura, 
1 o'ad., 1 9 ad. (June 16, 1919); Bequeta, Prov. Lima, 2 oo ads., 2 9 9 
ads., 1 9 juv. (Jan. 22-24, 1919). 

Oxyechus vociferus rubidus. West Indies: (Cuba, Haiti, Jamaica, Porto 
Rico, Grenada), 18 adults representing both sexes and every month but 
August. 

Oxyechus vociferus vociferus. A large series from throughout the United 
States, taken in every month and representing all plumages. 


Remarks.— The seven adult specimens on which this proposed 
race is chiefly based, were taken in the Province of Piura from May 
25 to June 22. All are essentially in the same stage of plumage, 
having just completed, or nearly completed, the post-nuptial molt, 
all but one still having the outer one or two primaries of the nup- 
tial plumage. The series shows little variation in color all having 
the upperparts strongly margined with rusty, asin the type. These 
birds are comparable with August and September specimens from 
the eastern United States. The latter often have the upper parts 
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margined with rusty, but never, so far as my observations go, to 
the extent shown by the Peruvian bird. Some comparable North 
American birds, on the other hand, show almost no trace of this 
rusty margining, and, representing the extreme of difference 
between peruvianus and vociferus vociferus, may perhaps indicate 
the type of coloration toward which the latter is diverging. That 
this divergence is of comparatively recent occurrence in the life 
of the species, is suggested by the inconstance of the features which 
characterize it, and also by the fact that in juvenal plumage the 
Peruvian and North American forms are alike. 

The West Indian form appears to differ from true vociferus only 
in size, and consequently, is not intermediate in color between 
it and peruvianus. 

As stated above, two downy young but a few days from the egg, 
were taken at Paletillas, June 22, and we may accept these birds, 
in connection with the seven adults from the Paletillas region which 
are completing their post-nuptial molt, as conclusive evidence 
that the Peruvian Killdeer nestsin May and June. But examina- 
tion of the Bequeta specimens shows that May and June by no 
means constitute the entire nesting season of the Killdeer in Peru. 

Four of the Bequeta specimens, taken January 23 and 24, are 
adults in the midst of the post-nuptial molt in which wings and 
tail as well as body feathers, are being renewed. The remaining 
feathers of the nuptial plumage are much worn and practically 
without rusty margins; the incoming new plumage is margined with 
rusty. 

The fifth Bequeta specimen, taken January 22, is in fresh juvenal 
plumage with portions of the natal down still adhering to the ends 
of the central rectrices and longer upper tail-coverts. Our col- 
lection contains specimens which show that in the Killdeer frag- 
ments of the natal down may remain at the end of the central 
retrices until the spring following the bird’s birth — a surprising 
fact — but the general condition of the plumage of this Bequeta 
bird with its fresh, narrowly margined dorsal plumage, shows that 
it is a comparatively young bird, exactly similar, indeed, to August 
specimens of vociferus vociferus from various parts of the United 
States. Consequently, just as the Piura birds prove that in north- 
western Peru the Killdeer breeds in May and June, so the Bequeta 
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birds prove that in central western Peru the Killdeer breeds in 
December and January. 

The localities in question are only about 450 miles apart. I 
know of no marked seasonal difference between them, and am quite 
at loss to account satisfactorily for this variation in nesting dates, 
Possibly the uniform climate, both as regards temperature and rain- 
fall, prevailing on the coast of Peru, militates, among Killdeer, as it 
apparently does among the Cormorants and Pelicans of the Guano 
Islands off the coast,! against the establishment of a definite breeding 
season. Or we may have here a case similar to that of the Brown 
Pelicans in Florida which on the Gulf coast begin to nest in April 
and on the Atlantic coast in November. - Further collections and 
field studies are required to settle this interesting question. 


Amer. Museum Nat. Hist., N. Y. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF A NEW SPECIES AND SUBSPECIES 
OF TYRANNID. 


BY CHARLES B. CORY. 


Todirostrum beckeri sp. nov. 


Type from Base of Serra da Lua, near Boa Vista, Rio Branco, N. Brazil. 
Male, No. 49,347, Field Museum of Natural History. Collected by R. H. 
Becker, March 24, 1913. 

Description.— Similar to 7. sylvia schistaceiceps (Sclater) and T. sylvia 
griseolum Todd, but differs from either in the shorter wing, in having the 
black loral stripe bordered below by a buffy streak, and above by a con- 
spicuous buffy stripe extending from the base of the upper mandible to 
above the eye. Base of crown and nape olivaceous; greater wing coverts 
edged with buffy yellow or pale orange yellow; middle wing eoverts tipped 
with same; lesser wing coverts edged with olive green. 

Measurements.— Wing, 45; tail, 30; bill, 13 mm. 


1Habits and Economic Relations of the Guano Birds of Peru, by Robert E. Coker, 
U. 8. Bureau of Fisheries, Proc. U. 8. N. M., 56, 1919, pp. 449-511. 
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Remarks.— I have dedicated this new. form to Mr. Robert H. 
Becker who collected the type specimen. 


Euscarthmus impiger cear@ subsp. nov. 


Type from Jua, near Iguatu, Ceara, N. E. Brazil. Adult female, No. 
50,834, Field Museum of Natural History. Collected by R. H. Becker, 
August 20, 1913. 

Description.— Allied to E. impiger impiger Sclater & Salvin and E£. i. 
inornatus (Pelzeln), but nearer the latter. This form agrees very well 
with the description of inornatus (a form which I have not seen) as given 
by Pelzeln, except that Pelzeln describes the abdomen as “‘flaviscente 
indutis,”’ whereas in cerare the abdomen is pure white. It is probable 
that on account of the very different environment of the two forms ceare 
will show other differences in coloration. From impiger impiger the present 
form differs in having the upper parts dark grayish olive (not brownish), 
crown slightly darker than back; wing bands white; under parts more 
whitish; abdomen and under tail coverts much purer white, and wing 
shorter. 

Measurements.— Wing, 43; tail, 37; tarsus, 19; exposed culmen, 12 mm. 


Remarks.— It should be noted that all of the specimens I have 
seen from Venezuela (including two from Caracas) and which I 
assume are typical impiger impiger have the ends of the wing 
coverts (forming the wing bands) practically white, the yellowish 
tinge mentioned by Sclater being very faint and hardly noticeable. 
None of the specimens have the wing bands distinctly yellowish 
white and not at all tawny buff as shown in the original plate or 
in the plate given in the ‘Catalogue of Birds of the British Museum.’ 


Field Museum Nat. Hist., Chicago. 
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Jan. 


THE THIRTY-SEVENTH STATED MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION. 


BY T. S. PALMER. 


Tue Thirty-seventh Stated Meeting of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union was held at the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York, November 10-13, 1919. On account of 


the epidemic of influenza which prevailed in 1918, this meeting was . 


the first public one held for two years and the first one since the 
war. Naturally the attendance was above the average and the 
program more extended than usual — in fact the meeting continued 
beyond the formal sessions and with the excursions occupied most 
of the week. 

Attendance. The total attendance of Fellows, Members, Asso- 
ciates and visitors was about 125. The Fellows present numbered 
28, as many as attended the New York meeting of 1913 and the 
largest number at any meeting in the history of the Union. Among 
those present were three of the nine surviving Founders, Dr. J. A. 
Allen, Chas. F. Batchelder, and Dr. A. K. Fisher and ten members 
elected at the first meeting in 1883: seven Fellows; Prof. W. B. 
Barrows, Ruthven Deane, Dr. Jonathan Dwight, Dr. Geo. Bird 
Grinnell, Dr. T. S. Roberts, John H. Sage, and W. E. Saunders; 
two Members, E. T. Seton and C. H. Townsend; and one Associate; 
H. K. Coale. The Union had the unusual pleasure of entertaining 
one of its Honorary Fellows, William Lutley Sclater, of London, 
well known as the editor of ‘The Ibis’ and the author of many 
important publications on ornithology. Thirty-five years ago the 
Union had the pleasure of greeting Mr. Sclater’s father, the late 
Dr. P. L. Sclater, who with the late Howard Saunders was visiting 
America and attended the second meeting in New York, in 1884. 
Among others who came from a distance were two representatives 
from the region west of the Mississippi River, Dr. T. S. Roberts 
of Minnesota and H. S. Swarth from California; four from Canada, 
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J. H. Fleming, W. E. Saunders, P. A. Taverner and Hoyes Lloyd; 
and several Members and Associates who had recently returned 
from service in France. 

Business Meetings. 'The first day was devoted to meetings of the 
Council, which lasted from 10.30 A. M. to nearly 4 P. M., and two 
evening meetings, one of the Fellows at 7.40 P. M. and the other 
of the Fellows and Members at 8.30 P. M. At the brief meeting 
at 7.40 P. M. the two vacancies in the list of Fellows were filled 
by the election of Joseph Harvey Riley of the U. S. National Mu- 
seum and Alexander Wetmore of the Biological Survey, and two 
amendments to the By-Laws were adopted. One of these amend- 
ments in Art. V, Sec. 4, provides for the restoration of delinquent 
members upon payment of dues without the delay and formality 
of reelection, and one in Art. VII, Sec. 3, provides more specifically 
for the acceptance and administration of trust funds. 

At the meeting of the Fellows and Members called to order by 
the President, 25 Fellows and 13 Members were present. Follow- 
ing the roll call and the reading of the minutes of the previous 
meeting, the report of the Secretary was presented. This report 
showed a net gain of 71 members during the year. In November, 
1918, the total number of members was 953 while the present 
membership was approximately 1024, distributed ‘as follows: 
Fellows, 48; Retjred Fellows, 3; Honorary Fellows, 19; Corre- 
sponding Fellows, 63; Members, 84; and Associates, 807. During 
the year the Union lost 16 members by death, 14 by resignation 
and 39 by delinquency. The deaths (counting six which occurred 
in the previous year, news of which was delayed) included those of 
one Fellow, one Honorary Fellow, two Corresponding Fellows, 
one Member and eleven Associates (see p. 125). Two of these 
members, Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller and Dr. Henry K. Oliver were 
the oldest members and the latter was the only American ever con- 
nected with the Union who had practically reached the age of 90. 

The Secretary reported that notices of the last annual meeting 


had been published in ‘Bird Lore,’ ‘The Condor,’ and ‘Science’ 


and brief summaries had been sent to several foreign journals 
including ‘The Emu,’ ‘The Ibis,’ and ‘Nature.’ A report of 
the meeting had also been sent to all the Corresponding Fellows, 
who could be reached under existing restrictions on foreign mails. 
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Wy A revised list of the members in military and naval service had 
a. | been published in the January ‘Auk’ and, with additions since 


received, the total number in active service was about 90. So far 
ty as known only four of these had lost their lives in military or naval 
TT service. During the year efforts to induce libraries to complete 

oY) their sets of ‘The Auk’ had been continued and resulted in the 
sale of a number of back volumes and copies of the Indexes. A 
census of complete sets of ‘The Auk’ had been undertaken and 
the reports thus far received, indicate that the total number of 
complete sets now in existence in public and private libraries 
does not exceed 150. 

The report of the Treasurer showed that the finances of the 
Union were in a highly satisfactory condition with a substantial 
1) balance of $1018.08 in receipts over current expenses and a total 
a surplus including income from life memberships and other invested 
a funds of more than $7000. Through a provision in the will of the 

1 late William Brewster a bequest of $2000 has been made to the 
Union and this sum, left in trust, will be received in due time. 

As a result of the election of officers the present incumbents were 
reelected as follows: President, John H. Sage; Vice Presidents, 
Witmer Stone and George Bird Grinnell; Secretary, T. S. Palmer; 
Treasurer, Jonathan Dwight; Members of the Council, Ruthven 
Deane, William Dutcher, Joseph Grinnell, Frederic A. Lucas, 
Harry C. Oberholser, Charles W. Richmond, and Thomas §. 
Roberts. 

1 On recommendation of the Council, one Honorary Fellow, 15 
| Corresponding Fellows and 247 Associates were duly elected 
il (see p. 118). In the election of 5 Members, Massachusetts was 
represented by two and New York, Ohio, and Missouri by one each, 
the successful candidates being John A. Farley, Thos. E. Penard, 
Dr. A. H. Wright, Prof. F. H. Herrick and Harry Harris. 
, | The Committee on Biography and Bibliography through its 
— Chairman, Dr. Palmer, presented a brief verbal report showing | 
ii progress in several lines of work. The ‘Index of Portraits of 
| | Ornithologists’ now contains entries of more than 800 individuals 
nearly half of which are those of present or past members of the 
Union.- The list of published letters of Audubon in course of 
preparation by Mr. Deane is progressing and the author hopes 
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to have it completed early in the year. Some of the results of the 
work of the Committee have appeared in the October ‘ Auk’ in 
Richmond’s account of Forster’s Edition of Le Vaillant’s ‘Oiseaux 
d’Afrique,’ Stone’s article on ‘Jacob Post Giraud, Jr., and his 
Works’, and the list of graves of prominent ornithologists. 

From the friends of William Brewster, the Union received a check 
for $5200 for a fund to be known as the William Brewster Memorial. 
This fund will be invested and beginning in 1921, the income will 
be awarded once in two years, “in the form of a medal and an 
honorarium to the author of the most important contribution to 
the ornithology of the Western Hemisphere, during the period 
named.” 


Resolutions were adopted expressing the thanks of the Union 


to the President and Trustees of the American Museum of Natural 
History, to the officers of the Linnaean Society, to the Explorers’ 
Club, and to the Director and Members of the Executive Committee 
of the New York Zodlogical Society for the various courtesies ex- 
tended during the 37th meeting of the Union. 

Public Meetings. The meetings devoted to the presentation 
and discussion of scientific papers occupied three full days, Novem- 
ber 11, 12 and 13, from 10.30 A. M. to 5.30 P. M., with an hour or 
more intermission for luncheon. The program, given in detail 
elsewhere, included 40 papers on a wide range of topics. Consider- 
able discussion developed on some of the subjects, but even with 
long sessions the time was insufficient and several papers were 
necessarily read by title. 

The opening papers each morning were reminiscent in character. 
On Tuesday and Wednesday were presented the memorial addresses 
on Lyman Belding and William Brewster and on Thursday a series 
of three very interesting accounts of the birds observed in France 
by Messrs. Griscom, Sanborn and Harper. Mr. S. P. Baldwin’s 
paper on ‘Bird Banding by Means of Systematic Trapping’ was a 
most original and interesting contribution and elicited consider- 
able discussion. From experiments extending over several years 
at Cleveland, O., and Thomasville, Ga., he found that certain 
birds seemed to develop the ‘trap habit’ and the same bird would 
enter a trap so often in search of food that it spent much of its 
time inside the trap. At Thomasville, Ga., the same individual 
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migrants, as shown by their bands, were caught repeatedly in 
several successive years, thus showing that they followed identical 
routes. Mr. W. L. Sclater gave a brief account of the British 
Ornithologists’ Union and its work, outlined the plan of the ‘Sys- 
tema Avium’ or series of Check Lists of Birds of the principal 
regions of the world, and submitted a proposal for holding an 
International Congress of Ornithology in the United States in 1921. 
The illustrated papers by Dr. Stone on the birds of the Chiricahua 
Mts., Ariz., and by Dr. Chapman on South American Birds 
represent the best type of papers — interesting and instructive 
alike to the layman and the specialist. Technical papers such as 
those by Mr. Chapin on African Rails, Messrs. Nichols and Griscom 
on Seaside Sparrows, Mr. Swarth on Fox Sparrows, Dr. Matthew 
on Diairyma, and Dr. Stone on the Use and Abuse of the Genus 
were interspersed through the program, while habits of birds were 
discussed at length in the interesting papers by Miss Sherman, 
Dr. Chas. W. Townsend and Mr. C. W. Leister. Progress in 
Ornithology in 1919, brought out discussion by a dozen members 
who reviewed the various phases of activity during the year, and 
Dr. Grinnell’s ‘ Recollections of Audubon Park’ and Mr. Crandall’s 
‘Birds of the New York Zodlogical Park’ prepared the members 
for the trips on Friday. 

Thursday afternoon was devoted to a series of six papers illustrated 
by ten reels of motion pictures. The audience thus had an opportun- 
ity of comparing some of the best recent motion pictures among 
which those of Sage Grouse by Mr. W. L. Finley and those of the 
Heath Hen by Mr. Norman McClintock were especially notable. 

Other Events. On the three days of the public meetings the 
members and visitors were guests of the Linnaean Society at 
luncheon which was served in the bird hall on the second floor of 
the Museum. On Wednesday evening, the annual dinner was held 
in the Mitla Cafe in the Museum, followed by a reception in the 
Bird Department where an opportunity was afforded of examining 
the wealth of material in the study series of birds, and especially 
some of the recent collections from South America and Africa. 
On Tuesday evening the Union was entertained at the Explorers’ 
Club, 345 Amsterdam Ave., when Dr. Chapman presented his 
illustrated paper on South American Birds followed by a conversa- 
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zione and an opportunity of examining the unique library of works 
on travel belonging to the Club. On Friday morning, after ad- 
journment of the regular meeting, a trip was made to Audubon Park 
at Broadway and 157th St., where under the guidance of Dr. 
George Bird Grinnell, a party of about 20 visited the home of John 
James Audubon and inspected the room that he used as a study 
and the one in which hedied. The points of interest associated with 
the adjoining homes of Victor Gifford and John Woodhouse Audu- 
bon were explained and a visit was paid to the Audubon Monument 
.and the Geo. N. Lawrence tomb in Trinity Cemetery. At noon 
about 40 members assembled at the Administration Building in the 
New York Zodélogical Park where they were entertained at luncheon. 
After an explanation by Dr. Hornaday of the Rungius’ series of 
paintings and the wonderful collection of heads and horns of big 
game, the party was conducted by Messrs. Beebe and Crandall 
through the bird houses where two hours were spent in examining 
in life many rare foreign birds, including the Argus Pheasant, Cock 
of the Rock, Kagu, three Birds of Paradise and many other inter- 
esting species. On Saturday some of the members visited the 
quaint old New York City Marble Cemetery, on Second St., near 
First Avenue, which contains the grave of J. P. Giraud, Jr., author 
of the ‘Birds of: Long Island’ and ‘Sixteen New Birds of Texas.’ 
Later in the day Audubon’s original drawings, which are preserved 
in the library of the New York Historical Society, were examined. 
An attractive feature of the meeting was the special exhibits 
arranged for the occasion by the American Museum. In one of 
the alcoves in the Bird Hall were shown a number of paintings and 
sketches of birds by Louis Agassiz Fuertes and Miss Althea R. 
Sherman; in a case in the lecture room was an exhibit of mounted 
birds containing some of the characteristic species of the avifauna 
of the war zone; and a large case near the entrance of the Museum 
contained an exhibit commemorating the centennial of the Ex- 
pedition to the Rocky Mountains under the command of Major 
Stephen H. Long in 1819-20. This expedition which was accom- 
panied by the naturalists Thomas Say and Titian Ramsay Peale, 
was the first U. S. Government expedition on which naturalists 
were officially detailed. A map showing the route of the party, 
the official report, and specimens of the 13 new birds described by 
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Say, copies of portraits and publications of Long, Say and Peale, 
pictures of Say’s home and several unpublished manuscripts served 
to visualize the work of these early explorers. 

Results. In addition to the opportunities for personal conference 
and discussion, for comparison of specimens and consultation of 
books and records, several important results were accomplished 
during the sessions. Chief among these were the formal accept- 
ance of the William Brewster Memorial and the appointment of a 
special committee to administer the fund, the reorganization of the 
Committee on Nomenclature and Classification of North American 
Birds, authorization of the appointment of a committee to prepare 
a decennial index of ‘The Auk’ covering the years 1911 to 1920, 
consideration of the plan for the ‘Systema Avium’ undertaken by 
the B. O. U., and a proposal for an International Ornithological 
Congress in 1921. Those who attended the New York meeting 
will long remember the first reunion after the war as one combining 
the interests of the present with memories of the past and especially 
in affording unusual opportunities of visiting Audubon’s home and 
monument and examining the original drawings of his great work 
‘The Birds of America.’ 

The next meeting will be held in Washington, D. C., in Nov- 


ember, 1920. 


PROGRAM 
(Papers marked with an asterisk were illustrated by lantern slides) 
TUESDAY 

1 In Memoriam — Lyman Belding. Dr. A. K. Fisher, Washington, 
D. C. (30 min.) 
2 Greetings from the British Ornithologists’ Union. W. L. Sclater, 
London, England. (20 min.) 
3 Exhibition of a Sparrow-proof Bird-nesting Box. Ernest Thompson 
Seton, Greenwich, Conn. (5 min.) 

4 Recollections of Audubon Park. Dr. Geo. Bird Grinnell, New York. 
(20 min.) 
5 Winter Bird Life in Montana. Aretas A. Saunders, South Norwalk, 
Conn. (20 min.) 
6 A few Words for a Slighted Bird [the Coot]. Dr. Harry C. Oberholser, 
Washington, D. C. f (10 min.) 


7 Nesting Habits of the Nighthawk at Tacoma, Wash. J. Hooper 
Bowles, Tacoma, Wash. (Read by title). 
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Bird Banding by Means of Systematic Trapping. 5S. Prentiss Baldwin, 
Cleveland, O. (25 min.) 
Further Notes on the Birds of Hatley, Quebec, 1919. Henry Mousley, 
Hatley, Quebec. (Read by title). 
Wm. L. Baily Sr., as an Ornithologist, with special reference to Unpub- 
lished Plates of Hummingbirds. Wm. L. Baily, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(30 min.) 
*The Heath Hen of Marthas Vineyard. Dr. George W. Field, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (15 min.) 
*Some Notes on the Plumage of the Ruffed Grouse. Dr. Arthur A. 
Allen, Ithaca, N. Y. (10 min.) 
*Anomalous Nesting of the Robin. Ernest Thompson Seton, Green- 
wich, Conn. (10 min.) 
*Nesting of the Bohemian Waxwing [in British Columbia]. Harry 8S. 
Swarth, Berkeley, Calif. (10 min.) 
*Observations on the Birds of the Chiricahua Mts., Arizona. Dr. 
Witmer Stone, Philadelphia, Pa. (45 min.) 
*Notes on South American Birds. Dr. Frank M. Chapman, New York. 
(60 min.) 


WEDNESDAY. 


In Memoriam — William Brewster. Henry W. Henshaw, Washing- 
ton, D.C. (Read by Dr. Frank M. Chapman). (30 min.) 
An Appreciation of William Brewster. Dr. J. G. Gehring, Bethel, Me. 
(Read by Dr. Thomas Barbour). (10 min.) 
Progress in Ornithology in 1919. Introduced by the Secretary. 
Discussion by 10 members, closed by W. L. Sclater. (90 min.) 
Questions Concerning Bird Life. Miss Althea R. Sherman, National, 
Ta. (30 min.) 
Courtship in Birds. Dr. Charles W. Townsend, Boston, Mass. 
(30 min.) 
*Little Intimacies in Bird Home Life. Claude W. Leister, Ithaca, 
N. Y. (15 min.) 
Notes on the Voices of Shorebirds. John T. Nichols, New York. 
(30 min.) 
*The African Rails of the Genus Sarothrura. J.P. Chapin, New York. 
(25 min.) 
*Hawks in Migration. B.S. Bowdish, Demarest, N. J. (25 min.) 
Studies of the Races of Seaside Sparrows. John T. Nichols and Lud- 
low Griscom. (20 min.) 
THurspAY Mornine. 
Impressions of Winter Bird Life in the Rhone Delta, France. Ludlow 
Griscom, New York. (20 min.) 


Observations on Birds made during Active Service in France and Ger- 
many. Colin Campbell Sanborn, Chicago, IIl.. (15 min.) 
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29 Recent Ornithological Notes from France and England. Francis 
Harper, Washington, D. C. (30 min.) 
30 Distribution of the Fox Sparrows. Harry 8. Swarth, Berkeley, Calif. 
(30 min.) 
’ 31 The Use and Abuse of the Genus. Dr. Witmer Stone, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (15 min.) 
32 Diatryma steini — a Remarkable Bird from New Mexico. Dr. W. D. 
Matthew, New York. (5 min.) 
33 Some of the Rarer and More Interesting Birds in the New York Zod- 
logical Park. Lee S. Crandall, New York. (10 min.) 
34 Some Birds of Ontario. Rev. Chas. J. Young, Brighton, Ont. (Read 
by title). 
TuurspAY AFTERNOON — Motion PICTURES. 
35 Exhibition of Moving Picture Films by W. L. Finley. T. Gilbert 
Pearson, New York. (45 min.) 
36 Studies of Bird Life in Northern and Southern Refuges. Norman 
| McClintock, Pittsburgh, Pa. (45 min.) 
| 37 John Burroughs, the Naturalist. Herbert K. Job, West Haven, Conn. 
Th (10 min.) 
| 1 38 The Present Status of Game Bird Propagation in America. Herbert 
: K. Job, West Haven, Conn. (30 min.) 
39 A Bird City. Hoyes Lloyd, Ottawa, Canada. (15 min.) 
TE 40 The Conservation Commission and its Relation to New York State 
| Bird Life. Clinton G. Abbott, Albany, N. Y. (30 min.) 
| ELECTION OF FELLOWS, MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES. 


FELLows: 
Joseph Harvey Riley, U. 8S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 
Alexander Wetmore, Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 7 


Honorary FELLOW: 
| 


Dr. Edward Daniel Van Oort, Museum Natural History, Leyden, 
Holland. 


CoRRESPONDING FELLOWS: 
ua George Latimer Bates, Bitye, via Yaunde, Cameroon, West Africa. 
Tt Miss Evelyn Vida Baxter, The Grove, Kirkton of Largo, Fifeshire, 
Scotland. 
Ti Dr. Arnold de Winkelried Bertoni, Puerto Bertoni, Paraguay. 
! ; i Nathaniel Gist Gee, Soochow University, Soochow, China. 
1) Arthur Francis Basset Hull, Prest, R. A. O. U., Box 704, G. P. O., 
Sydney, N.S. W. ° 
Miss Annie C. Jackson, Swordale, Evanton, Ross-shire, Scotland. 
The Dr. John Albert Leach, Editor ‘The Emu,’ Eyrecourt, Canterbury, 
Victoria, Australia. 
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Dr. Peter Chalmers Mitchell, Secretary Zool. Society London, Regents 
Park, London, N. W. 8, England. 

Lacy I. Moffett, Kiangyin, via Shanghai, China. 

Michael John Nicoll, Valhalla House, Zool. Gardens, Giza, Egypt. 

Montagu Austin Phillips, Devonshire House, Reigate, Surrey, England. 

Miss Leonore Jeffrey Rintoul, Lahill, Largo, Fifeshire, Scotland. 

H. Kirk Swann, 38 Great Queen St., Kingsway, London, W. C. 2., 
England. 

Seinosuke Uchida, No. 31, Kogai Cho, Azabu, Tokyo, Japan. 

Capt. Samuel Albert White, Wetunga, Fulham, South Australia. 


MEMBERS: 


John Austin Farley, 52 Cedar St., Malden, Mass. 
- Harry Harris, Post Office, Kansas City, Mo. 
Prof. Francis Hobart Herrick, Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Thomas Edward Penard, 12 Norfolk Road, Arlington, Mass. 
Dr. Albert Hazen Weg Saree Heights, Ithaca, N. Y. 


ASSOCIATES: 
Howard Bernhardt Adelman, 221 Spring St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Horace Marden Albright, Yellowstone Park, Wyo. ; 
Edward Gordon Alexander, 1603 South St., Lexington, Mo. 
Mrs. James Turney Allen, 37 Mosswood Road, Berkeley, Calif. 
Arthur Francis Allen, Editor Sioux City Journal, Sioux City, Ia. 
Mrs. Charles Almy, 147 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Edwin Conrad Anderson, R. R. No. 4, Dell Rapids, 8. Dak. 
Miss Bernice Andrews, Flat 3, 2006 Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
William Andrews, Courtney, Jackson Co., Mo. 
Edmund Watts Arthur, Cheswick, Pa. 
Charles Ketchum Averill Jr., 406 Stratford Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Edward C. Avery, 114 Mariner St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mrs. Ralph M. Bacon, Bryant Pond, Me. 
Frank Newton Bassett, 1338 8th St., Alameda, Calif. 
Arthur William Beckford, 23 Maple St., Danvers, Mass. 
Daniel Berman, 70 Morningside Drive, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Archibald Pierce Bigelow, Ogden, Utah. 
Sherman Clancey Bishop, State Museum, Albany, N. Y. 
Andrew Anderson Black, Margaret, Man. 
Dr. William Fremont Blackman, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Reginald Stephen Boehner, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
William Bowen Boulton, Morristown Trust Co., Morristown, N. J. 
Mrs. Ward Taft Bower, 1440 Meridian Place, Washington, D. C. 
Peter Alexander Brannon, Box 358, Montgomery, Ala. 
Charles Marcus Breder, Jr., Bureau of Fisheries, Washington, D. C. 
Harry Talmadge Briggs, 5 Hoffman Ave., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Gorham Brooks, 93 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Miss M. Belle Brown, Buckland, Mass. 

Roy Melton Brown, Boone, N. C. 

Charles Anaultus Bruun, 314 Reliance B’ld’g., Kansas City, Mo. 

Thornton Waldo Burgess, 61 Washington Road, Springfield, Mass. 

Stewart Henry Burnham, R. D. No. 2, Hudson Falls, N. Y. 

Miss Mary Bushinger, Monte Vista, Colo. 

Miss Virginia Butler, Stockbridge, Berkshire Co., Mass. 

Earl Wellington Calvert, Reaboro, Victoria Co., Ont. 

Carlo Asprando Campini, 154 East 33d St., New York, N. Y. 

Frank Mallary Carryl, 20 Burnett St., Maplewood, N. J. 

Richard Morton Chase, 164 Westminster Road, Rochester, N. Y. 

Henry Everett Childs, East Providence High School, E. Providence, 
i. 

Austin Hobart Clark, 1818 Wyoming Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Miss Rowena A. Clarke, Kirkword, Mo. 

Miss Jennie Clements, 508 South Main St., Independence, Mo. 

Allen C. Conger, East Lansing, Mich. 

Philip Tripp Coolidge, 77 Garfield St., Watertown, Mass. 

Edward Joseph Court, 1723 Newton St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


-Rodman Daytion Cox, Room 319, Y. M. C. A., Rochester, N. Y. 


Allan Burton Craven, c/o T. F. Welch Co., 18 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Miss Viola E. Crittenden, 19 Center St., Beverly, Mass. 

Rev. George Roscoe Crockett, Dixon, 8. Dak. 

Warren Handel Cudworth, Assonet, Mass. 

James Walter Cunningham, 3009 Dunham Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Roy Quinn Curtis, Jr., 11 West 76th St., New York, N. Y. 

Edward 8. Daniels, 3869a Connecticut Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Francis Roy Dean, 3465 South Spring Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Samuel Stephen Dearborn, 9 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Paul Dent, 3714 West Pine Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 

John Smith Dexter, Univ. Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. 

McClelland Dings, 5715 Enright Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Gilbert Harry Doane, The Elms, Fairfield, Vt. 

Ralph James Donahue, Bonner Springs, Kans. 

Harold A. Dowler, Veteran, Alberta, Can. 

Theodore Drier, 25 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. William H. Dunham, Shaftsburg, Mich. 

Miss Laura Bradshaw Durand, 153 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 

Osborne Earle, 17 Bates St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Robert D. Emmerich, 322 W. 100th St., New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. T. F. English, 3631 Campbell St., Kansas City, Mo. 

W. J. Erickson, 2311 Bernard St., Savannah, Ga. 

Frank C. Evans, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Miss Harriet N. Farr, Bernardston, Mass. 

Clarence Faust, New Middletown, Ohio. 
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Lyle Fletcher, Norton, Kans. 

Lee M. Ford, Box 8, Great Falls, Mont. 

Miss Louise Petigru Ford, Aiken, 8. C. 

Allen Frost, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Howard Fuguet, 1623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Aston Colebrook Gardner, 1805 Market St., Wilmington, Del. 
James Henry Gardner, 626 Kennedy Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

Dr. P. K. Gaston, Pratt, Kans. 

Mrs. F. M. Gilbert, Walpole, N. H. 

J. Nelson Gowanlock, Hull Zool. Lab., Univ. Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
Cyrl Grace, 522 Fifth St., Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Mrs. Adele Lewis Grant, Mo. Botanical Garden, St. Louis, Mo. 
Albert Edward Greanoff, 220 Montgomery Ave., W. Pittston, Pa. 
Willet E. Griffee, Route®% Box 68, Corvallis, Ore. 

Herbert Groh, Preston, Ont. 

Judge Jules Edward Guinotte, 1215 Manheim Road, Kansas City, Mo. 
Prof. Horace Gunthorp, 1525 College Ave., Topeka, Kans. 
Robert C. Haas, 612 Hodges Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

Henry Pennington Haile, 28 Edwards St., Springfield, Mass. 
Thomas Hallinan, 212 Madison Ave., Paterson, N. J. 

Joseph Edward Hallinen, Cooperton, Kiowa Co., Okla. 

Mrs. Rhea Hance, R. F. D., German Valley, N. J. 

G. Dallas Hanna, Calif. Acad. Sciences, San Francisco, Calif. 
Wilson Creal Hanna, 1000 Penn. Ave., Colton, San B’d’no. Co., Calif. 
Mrs. Alice B. Harrington, Lincoln, Mass. 

George Leib Harrison, Jr., 400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harry Morgan Harrison, 503 Linden St., Camden, N. J. 

George I. Hartley, 344 West 87th St., New York, N. Y. 

Henry Orborne Havemeyer, Jr., Mahwah, N. J. 

Alden Healey, 2006 Northampton St., Holyoke, Mass. 

Charles Foote Hedges, Box 24, Miles City, Mont. 

Ashton Erastus Hemphill, Phoenix Chambers, Holyoke, Mass. 
Miss Kathleen M. Hempel, Elkader, Ia. 

C. Brooks Hersey, 456 Potomac Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

James Daniel Hightower, P. O. Box 782, Greensboro, N. C. 

Miss Carmelita A. Hill, Menominee, Wis. 

Harry H. Hipple, Delaware, Ohio. 

Mrs. C. W. Hitchcock, Berlin, Wis. 

Richard E. Hoisey, Highland Park, Reservoir Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
George Buell Hollister, Corning, N. Y. 

Neil Hotchkiss, 616 S. Crouse Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

George Thomas Hughes, Watchung, N. J. 

Chreswell John Hunt, 5847 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Lucy Olcott Hunt, 185 Beacon St., Hartford, Conn. 

Miss Frances Amelia Hurd, 43 West Ave., South Norwalk, Conn. 
Samuel Hyslop, 42 Bellevue St., Newton, Mass. 
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Dr. Edmund Randolph Peaslee Janvrin, 515 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 

Prof. Charles Eugene Johnson, Dept. Zoology, Univ. Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kans. 

Frank Tenney Johnson, 48 Charles St., New York, N. Y. 

Rev. Walter Robert Johnson, Ninette, Manitoba. 

James Dent Jokerst, 6034 Suburban Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. Susan Mary Kane, University Campus, Seattle, Wash. 

Edward Gruet Kent, 2595 Boulevard, Jersey City, N. J. 

Dr. Robert H. Kingman, 11 South Cedar Ave., Arverne, L. I., N. Y. 

Alexander Barrett Klots, 125 West 78th St., New York, N. Y. 

Wesley Frank Kubichek, Apt. 30, 2305 18th St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 

Joseph D. La Brie, 1717 East 78th St., M@Ansas City, Mo. 

Albert Lano, Fayetteville, Ark. 

C. B. Lastreto, 260 California St., San Francisco, Calif. 

J. A. Laughlin, 318 East Gordon St., Marshall, Mo. 

Mrs. Florence R. Leavitt, 42 Forest St., Lexington, Mass. 

Dana Leffingwell, Aurora, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 

John Howard Leman, 48 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Miss Ruby Lenssen, Englewood, N. J. 

Dr. David Moore Lindsay, 808 Boston Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Mrs. Lucina Haynes Lombard, Gorham, Maine. 

J. Anderson Lord, 13 Ash St., Danvers, Mass. 

Miss Margaret Allen Lunn, 301 The Sherman, Washington, D. C. 

Bernett Walter Mabbott, Unity, Wis. 

Richards Bryant Mackintosh, 5 Howard Ave., Peabody, Mass. 

W. A. Macpherson, Jr., Lamar, Colo. 

Michael Jarden Magee, 603 South St., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Miss Kate A. McCloskey, 154 Regent St., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Dr. Charles A. McNeil, 111} West 4th St., Sedalia, Mo. 

Mark 8. Martenet, 3403 Fairview Ave., Forest Park, Baltimore, Md. 

Oliver Perry Medsger, 9 Columbia Ave., Arlington, N. J. 

William Claire Menninger, 709 W. 169th St., New York, N. Y. 

William Clopton Michaels, 645 W. 56th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Brent MacFarland Morgan, 1310 B St. 8S. W., Washington, D. C. 

Louis Fred Morlock, Creve Coeur, Mo. 

Mrs. Charles F. Moore, 35 Congress St., Greenfield, Mass. 

Miss Evelyn Moore, W. Sullivan St., Olean, N. Y. 

George Frederick Morse, Jr., Franklin Park, Grove Hall, Boston, 
Mass. 

Miss Margarette E. Morse, 3513 Bloomington Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Mrs. Edmund Quincy Moses, care Mrs. E. M. Mead, 303 W. 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

James L. Mullen, 614 E. 6th South St., Salt Lake City, Utah. - 
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Dr. Eugene Edmund Murphey, 432 Telfair St., Augusta, Ga. 

Mrs. Robert Cushman Murphy, 272 Hicks St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Edgar N. Murray, R. F. D. 2, Box 71, Northville, Mich. 

J. Robert Mutch, Mount Herbert, Prince Edward Id., 

James C. Neely, 135 High St., Brookline, Mass. 

Johnson Neff, Marionville, Mo. 

Rodman Armitage Nichols, 33 Warren St., Salem, Mass. 

Ignatius D. O’Donnell, Billings, Mont. 

Mrs. L. S. O’Roark, 29 Rutherford Ave., Rutherford, N. J. 

Prof. Henry Fairfield Osborn, Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. J. M. Overfield, Jr., 255 Breckenridge St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Miss Marion Jay Pellew, 1637 Mass. Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

. William Dana Pennington, 1722 4th St., Congress Heights, D. C. 

Prof. Horace G. Perry, Acadia Univ., Wolfville, Nova Scotia. 

Rev. Orville Anderson Petty, Chapel St. & Sherman Ave., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Charles Phillips, 2506 Plymouth Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dr. Charles Bingham Penrose, 1331 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Albert Pinkus, care Louis Pinkus, 549 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 

Miles David Pirnie, 428 N. Tioga St., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Alexander Pope, 1013 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 

Laurence Bedford Potter, Eastend, Sask. 

George Newton Proctor, 37 Cabot St., Winchester, Mass. 

Miss Clara Everett Reed, Brookfield, Mass. 

Russell Reid, 722 5th St., Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Harry C. Ridlon, Cuttingsville, Vt. 

Archibald Hamilton Ritchie, Half Way Tree P. O., Jamaica, B. W. I. 

Prewitt Roberts, Conway, Laclede Co., Mo. 

Mrs. L. K. Robinson, 1130 South Franklin St., Denver, Colo. 

Miss Mary L. Robinson, Lathrop Trade School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Miss Emily Rochester, 238 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rev. B. F. Root, 592 Kossuth St., Bridgeport, Conn. | 

Brother Rodolphe, Laval des Rapides, Laval Co., P. Q., Canada. 

George Harold Roush, 301 Maple Ave., Fairmont, W. Va. 

Harold Goddard Rugg, Hanover, N. H. 

Mrs. Robert O. Ryder, 1041 Franklin Ave., Columbus, O. 

Mrs. Mary Searl Sage, 1974 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

John Clark Salyer, 2412 Main St., Lexington, Mo. 

Dr. Leonard Cutler Sanford, 216 Crown St., New Haven, Conn. 

Mahlon Levis Savage, 1338 Orthodox St., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Orpheus Moyer Schantz, 10 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Ernest Karl Schleichert, Mathias Point, Va. 

Dr. Hermann von Schrenck, 4139 McPherson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. James Ebenezer Norton Shaw, Mattapoisett, Mass. 

Harry Hargrave Sheldon, ‘Serena,’ Carpinteria, Calif. 

Mrs. Theodore C. Sherwood, 3520 Cherry St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Albert Elwood Shirling, 3849 East 62d St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Miss Susie L. Simonds, Hartland, Wis. 

Mrs. H. DeForrest Smith, Chula Vista, San Diego Co., Calif. 

Wendell Phillips Smith, Wells River, Vt. 

Elias LeRoy Snyder, 1244 North Emporia Ave., Wichita, Kan. 

Lester Lynne Snyder, Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, Ont. 

Prof. George Walter Stevens, Normal College, Warrensburg, Mo. 

Harry Hebert Stone Jr., Sturbridge, Mass. 

George Miksch Sutton, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Miss Ora D. Sweet, 34 Elizabeth St., Auburn, N. Y. 

Dix Teachenor, 3237 Garfield Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Dr. R. J. Terry, 5315 Delmar Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Gerald Bamber Thomas, 229 Burlington Ave., Billings, Mont. 

W. 8S. Thomas, Negley & Elgin Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Herbert L. Thowless, 765 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 

Charles Walter Tindall, 912 North Noland St., Independence, Mo. 

Dr. Solon Rodney Towne, Station D, Route 2, Omaha, Neb. 

Rev. Manley Bacon Townsend, 9 Mt. Pleasant St., Nashua, N. H. 

Willard Ellery Treat, Silver Lane, Conn. 

Robie Wilfrid Tufts, Wolfville, Nova Scotia. 

Mrs. Margaret Gilbert Tullock, 379 Edgewood Ave., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Clark C. Van Fleet, Box 468, Santa Rosa, Calif. 

Miss Loula Van Neman, Westport High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Egbert Hamilton Walker, 1237 Olivia Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Mrs. Joseph 8S. Ware, Durango, Colo. 

Charles Gray Watson, 201 Ridout St., London, Ont. 

H. W. Weisgerber, 3638 Loveland Road, R. D. 4, Youngstown, O. 

Charles Slade West, Marianna, Fla. 

Rev. Harry Edgar Wheeler, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Joseph Randall Whitaker, Grand Lake, Newfoundland. 

Adrian P. Whiting, 163 Sandwich St., Plymouth, Mass. 

Francis H. Whitman, 65 Duke St., Kitchener, Ont. 

F. N. Whitman, McGraw Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Oscar Theodore Willard, Jr., 1444 East 54th St., Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. Hugh Williams, 301 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

John Williams, St. Marks, Wakulla Co., Fla. 

Laidlaw Williams, 152 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

C. H. Wilson, 52 Warren St., Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Mrs. Charles M. Wilson, 503 Lafayette Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gordon Wilson, State Normal School, Bowling Green, Ky. 

Miss Helen Durand Wise, Apt. 30, 1930 18th St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 

Walker Fred Woods, 1261 Broadway, Alameda, Calif. 

Roy Church Woodworth, 204 East 35th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Frank Ernest Woodward, 48 Abbott Road, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Joseph Zuckerman, Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., New York, N. Y. 
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DECEASED MEMBERS, 1918-1919. 


William Brewster,’ Founder and Fellow, aged 68, died at Cambridge, Mass. 
July 11, 1919 
Dr. Frederick DuCane Godman,? Honorary Fellow, aged 85, died in Lon- 


don, Eng. Feb. 19, 1919. 

Motoyoshi Namiye,* Corresponding Fellow, of Tokyo, Japan, died in his 

64th year May 24, 1918 

Dr. Louis Brasil,‘ elected a Corresponding Fellow in 1918, died at Caen, 

France, at the age of 53 Oct. 15, 1918 
Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller,5 Member, age 87}, died in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dec. 25, 1918 

Prof. Louis W. Dorn of Fort Wayne, Ind., died 1918 

Mrs. Henry A. Knapp, Associate, of Scranton, Penn., died in the spring of 

1918 

Charles Henry Davis, aged 70, died at Saginaw, Mich. Oct. 5, 1918 

Leo Wiley,* aged 28, died at Shandon, Calif. Oct. 31, 1918 

Edgar Tweedy of Danbury, Conn., died Nov. 17, 1918 

Merrill Willis Blain,’ died at Los Angeles, Calif., in his 25th year 
Dec. 26, 1918 
Barron Brainerd, of Brookline, Mass., aged 26, died in May, 1919 


Edward Everett Brewster, died at Schenectady, N. Y. July 1, 1919 
Frederic Morton Crehore, aged 61, died at Boston, Mass. Oct. 16, 1919 
Dr. Henry Kemble Oliver, aged 90, died at Boston, Mass. Oct. 25, 1919 
Joseph Moody Ackerman of Newburyport, Mass., died 1919 


For obituary notice, see Auk, XXXVI, p. 628. 

.. see Auk, XXXVI, p. 319. 
* see Auk, XXXVI, p. 628. 
see Auk, XXXVI, p. 449. 
. see Auk, XXXVI, p. 163. 
° see Auk, XXXVI, p. 629. 
is see Auk, XXXVI, p. 629. 
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Jan. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


The Black Skimmer on Long Island, N. Y.— On May 25, 1919, at 
Long Beach, L. I., three Skimmers were seen flying west. ‘Two were pretty 
far out, but one was well inshore, though apparently all three birds were 
together. We were immediately impressed by the sharp black and white 
colors, forked tail, the remarkably long and slender wings, and the char- 
acteristic flight. It is perhaps only proper to add that the senior author 
was well acquainted with the Skimmer in life, and knows of no other 
North American bird with which it could reasonably be confused. In late 
years a rare straggler to Long Island, it is possible that its recent reappear- 
ance on the Jersey coast may cause its visits to Long Island to become more 
frequent. Considering the date, our birds were probably ambitious 
migrants which had overshot the mark. At least they were seemingly bent 
on getting home as fast as possible— Luptow Griscom AND Dr. E. R. P. 
JANvRIN, Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., New York City. 


Another Record of the White Pelican in New York.— Eaton, in his 
‘ Birds of New York’ (1909) notes only eleven recorded instances of the 
occurrence of Pelecanus erythrorhynchos from the entire State. Recently, 
in looking over some old personal journals, the writer ran across an entry 
to the effect that the late Leslie W. Lake of this village saw a White Pelican 
in Hamburg township during the summer of 1863. Mr. Lake was a keen 
observer and a very careful field worker; moreover, he was familiar with 
the species due to a former residence in portions of the West where it is of 
more common occurrence. 

The writer recalls questioning his informant very carefully relative to 
this identification, and is himself familiar with the bird, having met with 
it in some numbers in Yellowstone National Park. While it seems unusual 
that the bird should have been found here during the summer, certainly 
no error was made in its identification, as Mr. Lake noted at close range the 
large size, white plumage, long bill and pouch.— THomas L. Bourne, 
Hamburg, N. Y. 


A Note on the “ Southern Teal.”’— The leading article in the October 
number of ‘The Auk,’ entitled ‘Notes on a New Subspecies of Blue- 
winged Teal,’ by my friend, Frederic H. Kennard, held for me more than 
cursory interest for the reason that I have been studying this supposed 
_ form for some time, had corresponded with Mr. Kennard, regarding it, 
and had held, up to this spring, that it might form a valid subspecies. 

I have had in the flying cage in Audubon Park, New Orleans, for the past 
three years a collection of wild waterfowl obtained on the Louisiana 
marshes. Among the ducks thus held in captivity was a drake Blue-winged 
Teal that had the curious white line over the eye as a continuation of the 
characteristic crescent-shaped white spot, and had on the nape of the neck, 
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where the line converged with a white line from the opposite side, a con- 
spicuous white patch. In the spring of 1918 I watched this drake emerge 
from its eclipse plumage and noted that while the white line and patch on 
the nape were on the new feathers they were not as definitely white as I 
had recollected the markings of the previous summer. When the drake 
made its moult during the fall of 1918 I again kept an interested watch on 
its plumage changes. It appeared in its new dress of feathers without 
either the white line over the eye or the patch on the nape of the neck, and 
up to the time of its death, the latter part of April, 1919, it was, when in 
full nuptial plumage not to be distinguished from any ordinary Blue-winged 
Teal in high feather. 

It might be stated that this “ necktie teal,’ to use a term I had never 
heard until I saw it in Mr. Kennard’s paper, was the sole survivor of a flock 
of seven Blue-wings held in the cage, four females and three drakes. The 
two other drakes at no time exhibited any indication of the curious white 
markings and died while the “ necktie teal ”’ was still in its curious plumage 
—from which it afterwards molted— Srantey Cuiispy Dept. 
Conservation, New Orleans, La. 


Trumpeter Swan (Olor buccinator) in Western Minnestoa. A Cor- 
rection.— I recorded the capture of a beautiful adult male of this species 
(see ‘ Auk,’ Vol. XIII, page 78), which I have discovered is only the more 
common species the Whistling Swan (Olor columbianus). This specimen 
together with an adult female secured at Aitkin, Minnesota, ten years later, 
are now in the Natural History Survey Collection, University of Minnesota, 
at Minneapolis.— ALBERT LaNo, Fayetteville, Arkansas. | 


Wild Swan on Long Island, N. Y.— Mr. John L. Lawrence, while 
duck shooting off Doctor’s Point, on Narrow Bay, between Smith’s Point 
and Moriches, at Mastic, Long Island, saw, on November 5, 1919, one 
swan, a cygnet, about 150 yards away, flying east. The next day, Novem- 
ber 6, one adult swan and one cygnet, came into the duck decoys and 
stayed there some time, swimming slowly around, feeding, within thirty 
yards. 

On November 8, two swans, both adults, came within 100 yards, circled 
around the blind, and then settled in the water some distance away. 

It seems to me that the record is worth noting in ‘ The Auk,’ as wild swan 
on long Island are most unusual.— Newsoip T. LAwrence, Lawrence, 
Long Island, N. Y. 


Notes on Some Shore Birds of the Alabama River, Montgomery 
County, Ala.— On Saturday, September 20, 1919, accompanied by a 
friend who is both a hunter and a naturalist, I made a trip of several miles 
down the Alabama River from the city of Montgomery for the purpose of 
collecting fall migrants then numerous in this region. The Alabama River 
is formed of the Coosa and the Tallapoosa and is a navigable stream from 
Montgomery to Mobile. It is a noble stream with high wooded banks. 
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Except in a few places, it has a good depth, and has a steady flow of about 
four miles an hour. Several large and small creeks flow into the river 
between Montgomery and Selma. All in all the scenery is exceedingly 
attractive. 

The Federal Government in its improvement of the river has constructed 
a number of jetties back of which numerous mud flats are formed. These 
flats at this and other migrating seasons, afford feeding grounds for all long 
billed migrants, as well as the residents. Among the latter are the Kill- 
deer, Spotted Sandpiper, and one or two others which are to be found prae- 
tically all the year and which mix very freely with the visitors. 

The notes below are contributed in the hope that they may add to the 
meagre available information concerning these birds in the interior. 

Pisobia minutilla. Least Sanpprrer.— Several small flocks and num- 
bers of singles and pairs of the Least Sandpiper, were seen, and two speci- 
mens, a male and a female, were taken. These two, with one of the 
Semipalmated and one of the Solitary, below, were all secured from the 
same flock. The Leasts were beginning to take on their winter plumage. 

Ereunetes pusillus. SANppirer.— Two single speci- 
mens of the EZ. pusillus were collected, one of which was from the flock 
of P. minuitlla above referred to. An interesting incident happened in 
connection with the effort to get another one. Shooting from the moving 
boat in midstream at a single, on the water’s edge, his wing only was 
injured. The bird fell into the water, but managed to climb up the river 
bank, five or six feet, by the time the boat could be stopped and run into 
shore. It again fell into the water, and on making an effort to take it in 
my hand, it rose and flew along the surface about 400 feet directly across 
the river, alighting twenty yards up stream on a rocky ledge, covered with 
high grass. We noted the point, and on getting there could have easily 
killed it, but preferring to make a capture, landed for that purpose. Even 
though we stepped near enough to frighten the bird from under our feet 
more than once, it was effectually concealed by the surroundings, and 
finally lost. 

Helodromas s. solitarius. Sotrrary Sanpprper.— Only one specimen 
of the Solitary, a female, was noted. This bird was killed, while feeding, 
with five or six of P. minulilla and about the same number of Killdeer.— 
Peter A. Brannon, Dept. of Archives, Montgomery, Ala. 


The Black Rail at St. Marks, Florida.— While our section of the 
country falls within the known winter habitat of this diminutive and most 
secretive member of the Rallidx it was not until the fall of 1915 that I had 
positive knowledge of the occurrence of Creciscus jamaicensis. I had 
traversed the extensive tidal marshes at all seasons of the year and had 
seen here every other member of the family known to inhabit our part of 
the Gulf coast. 

One or two fleeting glimpses of a scurrying black form amongst the thick 
growth of grass and reeds in the vicinity of-a pond had at times suggested 
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this species but nothing more definite had been noted. On September 4, 
1915, during a tide four or five feet above usual high water — the off-shoot 
of a gulf hurricane — an adult Black Rail was picked up at the edge of the 
incoming waters on the railroad embankment within the limits of our 
village and was water-soaked and almost lifeless. A small offer for other 
specimens soon brought another bird and reports of at least two or three 
others seen, all on the date above given. 

On October 6, 1916 two of these birds were observed near the lighthouse, 
at low tide, flying from or near the water’s edge and among some coarse 
and rather sparsely growing water plants inshore to the cover of the tidal 
marsh. 

On September 11, 1919, we again had high water — visible evidence of the 
Key West hurricane — about four feet above ordinary high tide. In a 
skiff-boat, over the river marsh, with a boy to row, six Black Rails were col- 
lected by hand in less than an hour and probably three or four others were 
seen. No wind or rain accompanied this high tide but seemingly the birds 
were exhausted by their efforts to cling to the bushes which were their only 
refuge above the water. Usually at the first feeble flight or effort to fly, 
the bird fell into the water and on closer approach of the boat would dive 
and make short-lived efforts to escape. 

Of these six birds three were adult (?) females or were at least decidedly 
older than the other three. Of the three younger birds two were males and 
one a female. 

Juv. No. 1 had the primaries partly developed but not fully from the 
sheaths. A well marked shading of brown showed on the nape and traces 
of down clung to the tips of some of the primaries. The wings, back, breast 
and flanks were decidedly darker than in the older birds. 

The other two young birds were seemingly of equal age and considerably 
younger than juv. No. 1. Their primaries were just showing the tips and 
there was a slight trace of the brown on the hind neck. The white spots 
of back, wings and flank while not so marked as in the adult are clearly indi- 
eated. There is a slight, light-colored spot not clearly defined on the 
bills of the two younger birds about one-third of the distance from the base, 
but present in both specimens. 

So far as can be ascertained this is the first record of C. jamaicensis 
nesting in the State where the young birds have been secured.! 

The undeveloped condition of the two younger specimens — Nos. 2 and 
3 — precludes a possibility of their having been reared elsewhere than on 
the marsh on which they were captured. This tidal marsh close by our 
village and not infrequently overflowed, is about seven miles up the river 
from the Gulf and but two miles above usual salt water. It is not unusual 
in times of strong east or south-east winds to have salt water a mile or more 
above where these birds were found. 


1 Baynard,— ‘Breeding Birds of Alachna County, Fla.’ (Auk, XXX, p. 243, 1913), 
records seeing an adult with three young but apparently collected no specimens. 
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The measurements of the specimens in inches were as follows: 


Length Wing Tarsus Bill 

Adult (?) 6} 2% 

6} 2% 15 
Juv.No.I 5§ 23 
Juv. No. II 5} —: > 


Joun Wiuuiams, St. Marks, Florida. 


Purple Gallinule in North Carolina.— A young Purple Gallinule 
(Ionornis martinicus) was shot by me at Currituck Sound, N. C., on 
November 12, 1919, sex undetermined. The record seems worthy of pub- 
lication since there are only two previous records for the State. 

The specimen was identified by Newbold T. Lawrence Esq. and Mr. 
Thomas Rowland and confirmed by my examination of skins in the col- 
lection of Dr. J. Dwight at the American Museum of Natural History. — 
H. F. Stone, 29 East 82rd. St., New York, N. Y. 


Breeding of the Mourning Dove in Maine.— On June 8, 1919, while 
in York County, Maine, not more than a mile from the New Hampshire 
border at East Rochester, four doves were seen and we were shown a nest 
in asmall white pine grove, from which the young were said to have already 


flown, though two of our birds flew from the grove as we approached. The’ 


Mourning Dove is considered a very rare breeder in southwestern Maine, 
and as there seem to be very few definite records, our observation seems 
worthy of note. 

Incidentally these birds had been reported as Passenger Pigeons by the 
local observers, one of whom was said to be an old pigeon-hunter. No 
reports we have ever seen were so plausible or circumstantial, nor could 
we have encountered greater certainty in our correspondents. The old 
pigeon-hunter, in fact, did not credit our identification of these birds as 
doves. In view of the numerous reports of Wild Pigeons, most of which 
are never followed up, we think that our experience is of interest.— W. pEW. 
MILLER AND Luptow Griscom, American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City. 


The Status of Harlan’s Hawk in Colorado.— Harlan’s Hawk (Buleo 
b. harlani) was first officially recorded for Colorado by Mr. Robert Ridgway 
in 1885 (Auk, II, 1885, p. 165) although he had previously referred to the 
specimen in 1882 on page 252 of Vol. I, of the same journal, when he called 
attention to the possible identity of Buteo cooperi and B. b. harlani. This 
specimen he recorded as taken by C. E. H. Aiken near Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, without exact date. 
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In March, 1897, Prof. Wells W. Cooke published his ‘ Birds of Colorado’ 
from the Colorado Agricultural College, quoting this record and adding the 
note that ‘‘ one was probably taken by Capt. P. M. Thorne at Fort Lyon,” 
no date or other particulars of this reported capture being given. Through- 
out the three succeeding supplements to this work these records are per- 
mitted to stand without comment. 

The next important work on the state birds was W. L. Sclater’s ‘ History 
of the Birds of Colorado,’ and as the original material therein was taken 
mainly from the Aiken collection at Colorado College, additional data 
relative to this specimen might have been expected. His only comment, 
however, was that “I have not been able to trace this specimen in the 
Aiken collection,” indicating that the bird had probably been lost or 
destroyed. 

As it is obvious that the record credited to Capt. Thorne cannot stand 
scrutiny, the status of the species in the State thus depends upon the exist- 
ence of the Aiken specimen. The recent acquisition of a fine Colorado 
specimen by the Colorado Museum of Natural History aroused my interest 
in the matter and stimulated an investigation that adds considerably to the 
known history of the earlier record. 

A letter to Mr. Aiken enlisted his generous assistance and a few pas- 
sages from his reply will be of interest in this connection. He states, in 
part: “ In 1872 I went to Denver ....and while there called on Rudolph 
Borcherdt (taxidermist). I saw at his shop 3 or 4 Buteo skins and when 
I exhibited interest in them Mr. Borcherdt gave them to me. I did not 
inquire where they were from... One of these sent to Ridgway for iden- 
tification he pronounced Buteo cooperi. Years after, in 1883, I think, 
Ridgway wrote requesting me to send this specimen for reéxamination and it 
was then determined to be B. -harlani. The specimen I believe was 
untagged and Ridgway quite naturally assumed that I had killed it and 
near Colorado Springs. The specimen may be lost... .” 

Accordingly, although the identity of the specimen may remain unques- 
tioned, it will be readily noted that while probable, there is no definite 
proof that the original record of Buteo b. harlani was a Colorado killed bird. 
In fact, evidence from other taxidermists of this early period indicate that 
a great many specimens were brought into the State from outside sources, 
mounted here and sold without any information being given as to their 
locality or collector, and the assumption that such material was of local 
take has been the cause of numerous errors which have crept into Colo- 
rado’s ornithology. So, whether lost or not, this record must be regarded 
as questionable and were it not for the recent capture it. might be necessary 
to eliminate the species from the accurate list of Colorado birds. 

The Colorado Museum specimen, No. C. M. N. H. 7343, adult male, was 
killed near Littleton, Colorado, October 16, 1918. It is nearly typical in 
every respect, so much so in fact that were it before Dr. Coues when he 
wrote his ‘ Key ’ the description as there given would have been but slightly- 
altered.— F. C. Lincoin, Colo. Museum Nat. Hist., Denver, Colorado. 
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White Gyrfalcon (Falco islandus) in Montana.— An adult White 
Gyrfalcon, the sex of which was unfortunately not determined, was taken 
by G. B. Daniels, November 18, 1917, on Shonkin Creek, just east of the 
Town of Shonkin, Montana. The elevation of Shonkin is 3163 feet, and 
its location about forty miles east of Great Falls. 

The specimen was in fine plumage and a very beautiful bird. It was 
sent to Seattle to a Mr. Oscar Gard, a fur dealer, by a party from whom 
he purchases furs, for the purpose of having it mounted, and the mounted 
bird later came into the possession of Mr. J. H. Bowles of Tacoma, who now 
has it in his collection. 

The foregoing note is of interest in view of the fact, that there are but 
few records of this species having been taken in the United States.— 8. F. 
Ratusun, 217, 14th Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


‘The Hawk Owl in North Dakota.— The only published intimation of 
the occurrence of the Hawk Owl (Surnia ulula caparoch) in North Dakota 
is a statement that it is found in ‘‘ Dakota ” (Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway, 
History North American Birds, III, 1874, p. 76). There is, however, in 
the collection of Mr. H. V. Williams a specimen taken by him at Grafton, 
North Dakota, on December 10, 1908. This forms, therefore, the first 
definite record of the species for the State-—— Harry C. OBERHOLSER, 
U.S. Biol. Survey, Washington, D.C. 


Pileated Woodpecker in Morris County, N. J.— Noting the record 
of the Pileated Woodpecker in Svssex County, N. J., in the April * Auk,’ 
I thought that the following migh. ne of interest. 

- In October, 1913 I had « close view of one of these birds at Newfoundland, 
Morris County, N. J. While I did not have my field glasses with me at the 
time, I got close enough to the bird to distinguish it plainly as it was ham- 
mering away on a dead chestnut tree. 

A farmer at whose house I was staying described a bird to me which was 
evidently this species and told me that he had seen two or three of them 
that week. 

Although I have spent much time since then in Morris County I have 
never seen another of these birds.— Epwarp G. Kent, 2595 Boulevard, 
Jersey City, N.J. 


Unusual Habits of Chimney Swift.— About one P. M. August 17, 
1919, while collecting insects near the eastern border of a broad brackish 
meadow, my attention was attracted to Chimney Swifts (Chetura pelagica) 
frequently flying slowly in from the west and disappearing in the fringe of 
vines and shrubs that separated me from the extreme east boundary of the 
marsh. In this heavy growth, from waist to head high, were elderberry 
bushes (Sambucus canadensis) heavily hung with ripe fruit. I selected a 
bird for special study. It advanced on descending, hovering flight. About 
four feet above the tangle, near the farther side, it paused and dropped 
abruptly into a clump of elderberries. Carefully marking the locality, 
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I worked my passage to a few feet of the spot. The swift was clinging 
to the cymoid head of the elder eating the fruit. The ease with which the 
bird took flight irom its slender perch, rising directly upward several feet 
above the cover and dropping rail-like back into it, was interesting and 
worthy of note. 

The cover harbored at the time not less than fifty swifts. Most of them 
were flushed with more or less difficulty, but some individuals took wing 
within arm-reach of the observer. No others were noted eating fruit. 
The day was dark and threatening with strong easterly wind. 

One week later the writer had an opportunity for a second study of the 
region near the same hour, differing, however, in the day being clear and 
warm. No swifts were observed in the air on my arrival in the vicinity, 
but beating about in the heavy cover startled several therefrom. No 
further record could be obtained of their eating fruit. It should be stated 
that on the east side of this shelter is a row of medium sized willows with 
low, wide-spreading branches on the west, affording a continuous shadow 
over the haunts. 

It is evident that the birds had established a roosting, or resting place 
out of the ordinary. It is not satisfactorily settled whether the birds 
sought the brush to feed on elder-berries or for shelter. The writer is of the 
opinion that the bird seen eating berries was only an exceptional case 
where the bird took a berry after alighting within reach of it. 

The swift is a very uncommon breeding species in the limits of Orient. 
Rarely more than three to six pairs nest; while sometimes it does not 
nest at all. It is, however, regular and fairly common in August. There 
are no hollow trees at this station for their use, and they have never been 
seen to enter chimneys in the fall migration here. As the birds observed 
were practically all migrants, this habit of seeking shelter in deep shrub- 
bery on the marshes should be noted in other localities also. 

On the opposite side of the marsh is a great Tree Swallow roost, which is 
also occupied by grackles, martins, starlings and other species in their turn. 
Whether the two have any connection is a matter of conjecture— Roy 
Latuam, Orient, Long Island, N. Y. 


Empidonax griseus in Nevada.— The Gray Flycatcher (Empidonax 
griseus) has been detected more or less frequently in Colorado, California, 
and Oregon, but there seems to be no published statement of its presence in 
the State of Nevada. There is, however, a very typical adult female in 
the Biological Survey collection (No. 158,354, U. 8. Nat. Mus.) obtained 
by Mr. Vernon Bailey at Cloverdale, Nye County, Nevada, on May 30, 
1898. Still another typical example, an adult female also in the Biological 
Survey collection (No. 158,350, U.S. Nat. Mus.), was obtained by the same 
collector at an altitude of 8700 feet on Arc Dome in the Toyabe Mountains 
in central Nevada, on May 25, 1898. The species will doubtless prove to 


. be of more or less regular occurrence in this State— Harry C. OpER-— 


HOLSER, U. S. Biol. Survey, Washington, D. C. 
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The Crow of Colorado.— In a recent publication (‘Auk,’ Vol. X X XVI, 


No. 2, April, 1919, p. 198) the undersigned expressed his belief that the. 


crows known to occur in San Luis Valley, Colorado, would prove to be of 
the subspecies hesperis. Thanks to the energetic efforts of Mrs. Jesse 
Stephenson of Monte Vista, Colorado, I received on September 29, 1919, a 
crow in the flesh, which gave an opportunity to pass on this belief. It was 
unusually good fortune that this specimen was an adult male in bright 
plumage. The small size, and weak bill and tarsi attracted immediate 
attention, and were too obvious to be overlooked, and subsequent examina- 
tion of this bird confirmed the preliminary diagnosis of subspecies hesperis; 
the measurements while in the flesh, are as follows:— 

Length 480 mm., wing 322 mm., tail 172 mm., tarsus 55 mm., depth of bill 
at nostril 17 mm., exposed culmen 42 mm. 

All of these measurements are well within the limits given by Ridgway 
(Birds, North and Middle America, Vol. III, p. 270) as characteristic of 
hesperis, the single exception being that of length, and in this case the con- 
flicting lengths are not comparable, since one is of skins, and the other of a 
bird in the flesh. 

The specimen weighed sixteen ounces, forty-eight hours after death.— 
W. H. Berero.p, 1159 Race St., Denver, Colo. 


Appearance of the Canada Jay at Moorehead, Minn.— On October 
5, 1919, while paddling up the Red River in a canoe, I was surprised to hear 
the unmistakable call of a Canada Jay (Perisoreus c. canadensis). A moment 
later the bird flew across the river and I was able to confirm my identi- 
fication. October 12, I saw one again near Wild Rice, North Dakota, 
about ten miles south of here. A week later these birds had become com- 
mon in this locality, five being seen at one time on one occasion. At 
present they are common along the river, having apparently established 
themselves as winter residents. 

This is the first time I have seen the Canada Jay in this part of the 
State, and it is the more remarkable in that this isa comparatively thinly 
wooded region, not at all resembling the coniferous, Canadian zone, which 
is the natural home of this non-migratory bird. The woods here are con- 
fined to narrow strips bordering the Red River and other neighboring 
streams, with a few groves about various farm houses on the “ Prairie,” 
the trees being all deciduous. 

This season has been rich in bird records for this vicinity. November 3 
1 saw a flock of eighteen White-winged Crossbills (Loria leucoptera) feeding 
on the weeds along the roadside in the outskirts of Fargo, N. D. There 
was driving snow from the north at the time. November 17, I saw a 
Magpie (Pica p. hudsonia) south of Fargo. This is the first record I have 
for these species in this locality. 

In this connection it may be of interest to note that abnormal weather 
conditions have prevailed this fall. October was unusually cold, snow fell 
October 23, and the ground has been snow-covered ever since. The night 
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of October 25, the Red River froze over and in the early part of November 
there were several days of storm and cold, the thermometer falling eight 
below zero on several occasions. It is difficult to say in what way weather 
conditions may influence the movements of birds. The Canada Jays 
appeared before the real cold weather began, while on the other hand a 
number of Robins, Bluebirds, and Flickers are still here, having weathered 
the storms and zero temperature.— O. J. Muri, Mooreheal, Minn. 


Note on the Food of the Starling (Sturnus oulgaris)— A wonderful 
Virginia Creeper (Psedera quinquefolia) covers the entire south wall of our 
home here in Washington, the house having three stories and being of con- 
siderable length. The vine isa splendid sight every autumn; and after 
its scarlet leaves have fallen, there are exposed to view many hundreds 
of its bunches of beautiful berries. On November 8, Mrs. Shufeldt called 
my attention to a fine male Starling that had lit on one of the sprays 
of the vine, and was greedily eating this fruit. He was timid and wild, and 
flew away when he found us watching him from a window. A day or so 
thereafter, eight more of these birds, chiefly females, were devouring these 
berries, and they, too, flew away as soon as we appeared at a window close 
to them. On the 12th of the same month, some ten females of this species 
and two males also visited the vine, all greedily feeding on the berries, but 
taking to flight, as had all the others, as soon as they perceived they were 
being watched.— Dr. R. W. Suurexopr, 3356, 18th St., N. W., Washington, 
D. 


Harris’s Sparrow in Northern Michigan.— Definite records of the 
occurrence in Michigan of Harris’s Sparrow (Zonctrichia querula) seem to 
be scarce enough to justify my reporting observations on this species in 
Marquette County, Michigan, this fall (1919). Sight records were as fol- 
lows: September 26, six; September 27, one; October 2, four; October 3, 
one; October 6, one. Of these birds, two were collected, an immature female 
on September 26, and an immature male on October 3. 

All of these sparrows were found on land owned by the Huron Mountain 
Club, located at Huron Mountain, Michigan. They seemed to spend their 
time in a rather narrow strip of small trees and bushes between the fields 
of the club farm and an open marsh, with the exception of the one recorded 
on September 27, which was seen in open pine woods about two miles from 
this place and not far from a river. They were never observed mingling 
with the Juncos and other sparrows that were common in that locality. 
I heard one Harris’s Sparrow singing on the morning of October 2, a slow, 
drawling song, suggesting to me the song of the White-crowned Sparrow. 

The identification of the two specimens collected by me was verified at 
the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, by Dr. W. H. Osgood.— 
SrerHen S. Grecory, Jr., 2609 Hampden St., Chicago, Ill. 


American Golden-eye and White-crowned Sparrow in Northern 
Michigan in Summer.— While about 130 species of birds have been 
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listed from the Douglas Lake region in northern Michigan for the summer 
months, the two following have not been recorded. These observations, 
which seem worthy of note, were made by the writer while a member of 
the staff at the University of Michigan Biological Station during the summer 
of 1919. 

Perhaps the more notable of these records is that of the American Golden- 
eye (Clangula c. americana). On July 15 while looking for birds along the 


edge of Douglas Lake, a dead male of this species was discovered. Al- - 


though it apparently had been dead for days, being partly decomposed, 
sufficient of the plumage of the head, wings and back was intact to allow of 
positive identification. Possibly the bird had been shot or injured and had 
been washed up on the shore of the lake for the carcass was but a few feet 
from the water’s edge. Although the known breeding range includes 
northern Michigan, the writer is not aware of a definite published record 
for this region. 

Another bird for which a summer record for the region is apparently 
lacking is the White-crowned Sparrow (Zonotrichia |. leucophrys). A 
single specimen was observed in the pines along the north shore of Douglas 
Lake on August 8. It is possible that this individual may have been an 
early fall migrant for others had not been seen previous to this time. In- 
deed, this was the only specimen of the species observed in the locality 
up to the time of departure on August 21, although field observations were 
being made almost daily. Barrows says of this species: ‘ There is a pos- 
sibility that this sparrow nests in the northernmost parts of the state but 
we have no positive record.”’ (Michigan Bird Life, 1912, 503). Its near 
relative, the White-throated Sparrow (Z. albicollis), is a not uncommon 
summer resident of the region — Dayton Stoner, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, lowa. , 


' Lanius ludovicianus migrans in North Dakota.— A Shrike in the 
collection of Mr. H. V. Williams of Grafton, North Dakota, taken by him at 
that place on May 16, 1915, proves, on careful examination and comparison, 
to be an example of Lanius ludovicianus migrans. As there seems to be 
no previous record of this race from the State, we are, through the courtesy 
of Mr. Williams, now able to add this subspecies to the North Dakota list.— 
Harry C. Osernotser, U.S. Biol. Survey, Washington, D. C. 


Bohemian Waxwings in Chicago, Ill.— On November 27, a friend 
and I had the good luck to find a large colony of Bohemian Waxwings 
(Bombycilla garrula) in Jackson Park, Chicago. All the birds were in 
exquisite plumage and were calmly enjoying some of the cedar-berries of 
which they are so fond. I estimated the colony to comprise about 300 
birds. They were very tame and fearless, allowing one to approach within 
a very few feet of them before taking to flight. They remained in the 
vicinity the entire day. In view of the fact that up to this time we have 
had but very little bitter weather, the appearance of these visitors from 
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the north seems rather peculiar— Natuan F. Leopotp, Jr., 4754 Green- 
wood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


The Bohemian Waxwing (Bombycilla garrula) at Chicago, Ill.— 
This morning, December 2, 1919, I was greatly interested in observing 
two Bohemian Waxwings feeding upon berries on the shrubbery right 
beside the street in Austin, Chicago. They were so tame that one could 
almost touch them. It is possible that the prevailing cold wave has 
brought many visitors from the north.— Cureswe.u J. Hunt, 5847 W. 


Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


Orange-crowned Warbler (Vermivora celata celata) in Massachu- 
setts.— Occasionally the Orange-crowned Warbler is reported from 
Massachusetts, usually in November, and more than one is seldom seen. 
On November 20, in company with Mr. Charles Clark of Medford, I found 
a single bird near the shore of Jamaica Pond, where the species has been 
found irregularly during the past few years.— Cuar.es B. FLoyp, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. 


Fall Records of Mourning Warbler in Western Missouri.— About 


September 10, 1918, I observed a pair of Mourning Warblers, (Oporornis 
philadelphia) in a tangle of vines and brush, near Lexington, Missouri. 
At the time, I did not think it unusual, so did not record the exact date. 
On September 14, 1918, I collected an adult male of this species and pre- 
pared the skin for my cabinet. As far as I am aware, these constitute the 
only fall records for the Kansas City region — E. GorpoN ALEXANDER, 


Lexington, Mo. 


Breeding of the Canadian Warbler and Northern Water-Thrush 
in New Jersey.— On July 4, 1919, the writer spent most of the day explor- 
ing Bear Swamp at the foot of the Kittatinny Mts. near Crusoe Lake, 
Sussex Co. Earlier visits had impressed us with the strong Canadian 
element in the flora of this swamp, so a further visit was made in the hope 
of seeing some interesting birds. Nor were we disappointed. The 
Canadian Warbler was a common bird, especially in the almost impene- 
trable clumps of Rhododendron maximum, no less than ten males and six 
females being noted. The only other breeding record for New Jersey 
was made by the senior author at Budd’s Lake. (See ‘ Auk,’ 1917, p. 24). 

In the same swamp several singing male Northern Water-Thrushes had 
been seen on May 30, an ideal nesting place for this species. Four birds were 
noted on July 4, two obviously a pair together, which by their nervous 
actions and constant chips of alarm plainly had young in the vicinity. One 
bird was seen carrying food in its bill, which however, it subsequently 
swallowed without giving us a clue as to the whereabouts of its brood. 

Late in May 1919, the senior author observed at least one pair of Water- 
Thrushes in a swamp near Moe, between Newfoundland and Greenwood 
Lake, which by their actions gave every reason to believe that they were 
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going to breed. There can be no reasonable doubt that this species breeds 
in northern New Jersey— W. peW. anp Lupitow Griscom, 
American Museum of Natural History, New York City. 


Hermit Thrush’s Nest in Unusual Location.— At Jefferson Highland 
N. H., the Hermit Thrush ( Hylocichla guttata pallasi) is a common summer 
resident. In the season of 1919, six singing males have been within hearing 
of my home, outnumbering the Robin two to one. And their disposition 
to sing freely at all hours of the day from an hour before sunrise to a half- 
hour after sunset, far surpasses that of our local Robins. One pair of 
Hermits has been located at the wood border below our garden and has 
been frequently seen in the garden and nearby orchard. When the season 
of ripe blackberries had come and I was gathering berries on August 9 in 
the plot of considerable size within our garden, I came upon a nest lodged 
on several of the canes within about a foot of their tips and four feet or so 
above the ground. One fledgling about ready to fly was in the nest, and I 
surmised that two or three others had probably already flown. The 
mother bird came and perched on the top of a bean pole standing, perhaps, 
thirty feet from her nest and showed no excited anxiety over my presence, 
continuing to hold her perch for some time and quietly giving her hissing 
call only. The next day when the blackberry plot was visited, the fledgling 
left the nest upon my approach. This nest rested firmly on several canes 
and was concealed from casual view by the leaves thickly surrounding it; 
while clusters of berries hung all about it, so it had not been discovered 
until on the day named the branches were drawn aside a little in gathering 
the fruit. The location in the plot of blackberries was on the outer edge 
southward, the plot having a width of about twenty feet, and was one 
hundred and fifty feet from the border of the woods, thus well up therefrom 
in the garden. The male bird continued singing up to August 16 inclusive; 
on that day I heard him sing a few times at 6 A. M. and again at 12 M., as 
he had done the preceding day. But this was the last voicing of his 
beautiful song for the season. Subsequently, an occasional call only was 
heard, and like his brother Hermits in the neighborhood he was for the most 
part silent, without even expressing himself in either of his four distinctly 
different call-notes— Horace W. Wriaut, 107 Pinckney St., Boston, Mass. 


Peculiar Nesting of Hermit Thrushes.— How far the nesting of 
birds may be influenced by friendly contact with man is worthy of careful 
study and observation by all bird lovers. The peculiar nesting plan of a 
pair of Hermit Thrushes, near the shore of Asquam Lake, Holderness, N. H., 
is of especial interest and may lead to other observations of a like peculiar- 
ity. In all our previous observations of their nesting, the nests were found 
among low bushes on damp ground. Mr. F. Schuyler Matthews writes 
that he has found them on low bushes near the ground. How far the fol- 
lowing facts may have been influenced by association with man, can only 
be conjectured. 
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About the middle of June 1919, a pair of Hermit Thrushes took up their 
abode near a cottage on the shore of Asquam Lake, Holderness, N.H. The 
two ladies occupying the cottage are both musical and bird lovers. To the 
song of the thrush, when near the piazza, they responded by cheery word, 
song, or whistle in imitation of its song. Often times the piano and singing 
brought the bird near, and when the music ceased the male burst forth into 
song. The female was called ‘‘ Mother ”’ from the first, always in endear- 
ing tones, and, when addressed thus, would follow along beside the foot 
path, often within six feet of the ladies. In spite of the fact that near the 
cottage was a camp of over fifty boys and young men, some of whom were 
almost constantly passing along this path, the birds showed no fear. 

The Thrushes soon began to alight on the rail of the piazza, or on the 
backs of the chairs, always giving forth their call for that attention which 
they were sure to get. Late in July, while sitting on the piazza, the 
writer saw the mother bird come with a leaf, alight on a chair, then fly up 
into the place where the Phoebe usually nests, and deposit the leaf. Care- 
ful inspection showed that she was building two nests, about two feet apart, 
separated by a timber, and sometimes deposited her leaf in one nest, and 
then again in the other. Suddenly she ceased to build, and we were expect- 
ing her to deposit her eggs and raise her young, as she still kept up her social 
relations with the family. ; 

One day while the writer was watching for results, he saw her with a 
leaf pass up over the piazza, but she did not appear under it or near the 
nests partly or wholly built. This called for a change in the place of obser- 
vation, and she was discovered building another nest in the tin gutter under 
the eaves of the second story and under the tip of an overhanging oak 
branch. Here she completed her nest, laid her eggs and hatched her 
young, only one of which she raised as a deluge of water in a heavy shower 
drowned the others. 

This peculiar nesting seems worthy of note and may call out similar efforts 
by bird lovers to study the influence which kind treatment and attention 
may have on the habits of birds, and especially any change in the habits 
of their nesting. 

Another instance of that familiarity which kindly attention brings into 
bird life happened in August of the same summer and on the same piazza. 

A large bouquet of wild flowers was always kept in a jar on a table on 
the piazza. This attracted the attention of a Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird which at first made occasional visits, and later several visits a day to 
this bouquet, regardless of the number of people on the piazza. On its 
arrival all became quiet to watch its method of probing the flowers for 
food except for a light note, in imitation of its own, made by one of the 
ladies. When the false foxglove was in bloom and the jar was filled with 
them, the Hummingbird often visited them. 

One day, when more than a dozen people were on the piazza, the Hum- 
mingbird came. One of the boys picked one of the blossoms and held it 
out in his fingers and the bird buried head and beak in the flower. Then 
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he dropped the flower and straightened out his finger, holding it steady and 
the bird perched upon it. 

By similar treatment the Chipmunks in a few weeks eat from one’s hand 
and often perched on the knee or shoulder. By kindness one learns the 
value of his bird and animal neighbors and is able to study the habits 
and photograph birds while nesting and feeding their young. This com- 
radeship between man and bird friends should be more carefully practiced 
by all who live or camp in the woods in the summertime. 

This would be more often the case if people would realize that a bird 
killed or frightened away is a permanent loss, but the bird who trusts 
brings to one a daily joy and gives a pleasant memory which cheers during 
the winter season and fills one with the joyous anticipation of meeting his 
bird friends the following summer.— Epwin DeMenrirte, 210 Drummond 
Place, Norfolk, Va. 


The Bluebird in Cuba.— On February 24, 1917, while riding by train 
through the suburbs of Havana, one of the first species we saw in Cuba was 
the familiar Bluebird (Sialia s. sialis), About seven birds, including several 
adult males, were perched on the telegraph wires near one of the local sta- 
tions, and were, of course, absolutely unmistakable. As the Bluebird has 
been considered accidental in Cuba, this observation seems worthy of 
record.— W. anp LupLtow Griscom, American Museum of 
Natural History. 


Rare or Uncommon Birds at Rochester, N. Y.— At the request of 
Superintendent of Parks, C. C. Laney, the writers have for the past seven 
years kept careful record, both by chart showing daily records, and by card 
index of dates and other pertinent notes, of birds at Highland Park with 
frequent trips to Lake Ontario and nearby marshes. As the regular work 
of both takes us into the field from one to ten hours every day in the year 
an unusual opportunity is given for this study. 

The following notes from our records seem worthy of publication. 

Larus leucopterus. IceLanp Guiit.— March 26, 1915, two birds 
flying low, near Virginia Ave., Rochester by Wm. L. G. Edson; December 
15, 1918, one bird, Port of Rochester, Wm. L. G. Edson; December 23, 
1918, one bird, Port of Rochester, on the Genesee River, near its mouth, 
in company with Herring and Ring-billed Gulls, in flight and at rest on the 
water within a minimum distance of twenty-five feet by Wm. L. G. Edson 
and R. E. Horsey. (This report was published in Bird-Lore’s Christmas 
Census for 1918); January 26, 1919, one bird, Lake Ontario at Summerville, 
by R. E. Horsey. 

Bartramialongicauda. Up.anp PLover.— Becomingrare. June 14, 
1914, eight birds, near Rochester, N. Y., by Wm. L. G. Edson; July 14, 
1915, three birds, near Rochester, N. Y., by Wm. L. G. Edson; June 14, 
1917, two birds, near Rochester, N. Y., by Wm. L. G. Edson; May 8; 
1918, one bird, near Rochester, N. Y., by Wm. L. G. Edson and R. E. 
Horsey. 
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Hesperiphona vespertina vespertina. Eveninc GrosBEAK.— 
March 7 to April 9, 1916, from three to twenty-five birds noted on eight 
days by both Wm. L. G. Edson and R. E. Horsey. 

Ammodramus savannarum australis. GrassHopper SparRow.— 
June 30 to August 17, 1914, eight reports, usually two birds, on a sandy 
hillside, east of Highland Park, Rochester, N. Y.; April 27 to August 19, 
1915, thirteen reports, at the 1914 station and also a couple of miles east 
on the same range of hills; May 2 to July 2, 1916, a pair and young birds, 
12 reports, same station as 1914 and also a mile to the west; May 10 to 
June 15, 1918, three reports, two birds, same station as 1914. 

As a pair of these birds were to be found at the same place during the 
summers from 1914 to 1917, and young birds were noted in 1916 there is no 
doubt of their nesting there. In 1918 they were noted only in early spring 
and in 1919 not at all, although conditions at their station have not changed 
as far as one can see. 

Cardinalis cardinalis cardinalis. Carprnat.— December 10, 1913 
to April 21, 1914, a male bird was noted almost daily in Highland Park and 
at the feeding stations; November 2, 1916 to March 25, 1917, same stations 
as above. Besides the writers, all Highland Park employees and many 
bird students saw these birds. The 1913-1914 bird was photographed 
and featured in one of the Rochester Sunday newspapers. 

Vermivora leucobronchialis. Brewster’s Warsier.— May 2, 
1914, one bird, in ‘‘ Warners Woods” Highland Park, Rochester, N. Y. 
at about 9.30 A.M., by R. E. Horsey, and from 11.20 A.M. to 12 M. by 
Wn. L. G. Edson and R. E. Horsey. 

The identification points were; almost square patch of bright yellow on 
the wing, a black line through the eye, a black bill, tail grayish slate grading 
to grayish yellow-green on the back and slightly darker on the head, under- 
parts light gray tinged with yellow. The points were noted with field 
glasses in bright sunlight. This record was published in ‘ Bird-Lore’ 
for July-August, 1914. 

Below are our dates for the Blue-winged and Golden-winged Warblers 
of which the Brewster’s is a hybrid. 

Vermivora pinus. BLUE-wiINGeED WARBLER.— September 15 and 16, 
1914, one bird, Wm. L. G. Edson and R. E. Horsey; September 7 and 
10, 1915, one bird, Wm. L. G. Edson. 

Vermivora chrysoptera. WarsLER.— May 24, 
1913, one bird, R. E. Horsey; September 9, 1914, one bird, Wm. L. G. 
Edson; September 4, 1915, one bird, R. E. Horsey. 

Dendroica discolor. Prarrm WaArBLER.— May 9 and 10, 1916, two 
birds; May 7, 1918, one bird, Highland Park, Rochester, N. Y., Wm. L. G. 
Edson and R. E. Horsey. 

On May 24, 1917, Wm. L. G. Edson, at the request of Assistant City 
Engineer, Mr. Skinner, visited the Rochester Sewage disposal plant at 
Brighton, where about 3000 warblers were feeding on the flies on the sludge 
beds. 
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It was quite cold for several days and on this day the thermometer regis- 
tered 41 degrees and the birds seemed too cold to fly far. 

Species identified were: 

Mniotilta varia. Buack anp Wuite Warsier.— Fifty individuals, 

Vermivora rubricapilla rubricapilla. Warsier.— 
Twenty-five individuals. 

Compsothlypis americana usnesw. NorTHERN PaRuLA WARBLER.— 
Four hundred individuals. 

Dendroica cerulescens czrulescens. Buack-THROATED BLUE 
WarsBier.— One hundred individuals. 

Dendroica magnolia. Macnotia Warpsier.— Seventy-five indi- 
viduals. 

Dendroica fusca. BiackBuRNIAN WARBLER.— Two hundred indi- 
viduals. 

Dendroica virens. BLAcK-THROATED GREEN WARBLER.— One hun- 
dred individuals. 

Wilsonia citrina. Hooprep Warsier.— Twenty-five individuals. 

Setophaga ruticilla Repstart.— One hundred and _ twenty-five 
individuals. 

Sitta canadensis. Rep-sreastep Nutuatcu.— Nested in Highland 
Park Pinetum, five young were raised in an Audubon Bird House No. 2, 
placed on an Electric-wire pole in the midst of thick hemlocks. Young 
birds in the nest on June 17, 1917. They left the nest on June 28, 1917 
and the parents and young often came to the food station for suet. 

This is the first record we have noticed of their breeding in Monroe 
County, N. Y. 

Penthestes hudsonicus littoralis. Acapian CuickapEr.— December 
11, 1913, 1 bird; January 2 to 16, 1914, two birds reported four times, 
Highland Park, Rochester, N. Y. The birds were watched at a distance of 
from six to eight feet, and also shown to local bird authorities (mentioned 
in ‘ Birdsof New York,’ by E. H. Eaton).— Wm. L. G. Epson anp R. E. 
Horsey, The Herbarium, Highland Park, Reservoir Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


Notes from St. Marks, Fla.— Following are records of birds seen in 
this vicinity during the past few weeks: 

Limosa fedoa. Marsiep Gopwit.—A single bird, September 16, 
on a sand-bar near the lighthouse in company with Black-bellied Plovers, 
Turnstone, Least and Semipalmated Sandpipers and Red-backed Sand- 
pipers. 

Vermivora pinus. BLuE-wincep WARBLER.— One taken October 9, 
in low pine and oak grove, bordering our village. But one bird seen. The 
first record for our county it is believed and an uncommon migrant in 
Florida. 

Tyrannus verticalis. Arkansas Kincspirp.— Two were observed 
October 11, in our village close by the railroad and near the river, invariably 
perched in topmost twigs of dead oaks that overlooked a grove of pine 
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saplings and a nearby tidal marsh. Both birds were taken and proved to be 
females of the year. One was in strong molt, very pale on head and but 
little yellow on under parts; the other had molt nearly completed and 
showed considerable yellow. 

Piranga erhthromelas. Scarier TaNnacrer.— An adult male was 
taken October 25, showing a few flecks of red on breast, neck and belly and 
with a well defined line of the same from lower neck along each side to the 
rump. I have no previous record for the bird here. 

Dendroica castanea. Bay-BrEAsTED WARBLER.— Several were noted 
October 25, in a mixed grove of oaks, pines and sweet gums; the birds seem- 
ingly affecting the deciduous trees. If the species occurs here regularly it 
has been overlooked heretofore. 

On July 30. 1919, the following species were noted as having arrived 
along shore: 

Macrorhamphus griseus griseus. DowitcHer.— Four birds seen. 

Pisobia minutilla. Least Sanpprrer.— About thirty birds. There 
may have been a few Semipalmated Sandpipers present but none identified 
positively. 

Arenaria interpres morinella. Ruppy Turnstone.— A single bird 
seen. On August 11 these were seen in the same locality: Dowitcher, 10; 
Least and Semipalmated Sandpipers about 50 each; Ruddy Turnstone, 15. 

On August 15-16 further additions were the following: 

Pelidna alpina sakhalina. Rep-Backep SANppipER.— Five or six 
birds. 

Totanus flavipes. YELLOw-LEGs, five. 

Squatarola squatarola. BuLack-BELLIED PLover.— Thirteen birds 
seen of which five were in adult summer plumage. 

gialitis semipalmata. PLover.— Four.— JoHNn 
St. Marks, Florida. 


Bird Notes on the Wisconsin River.— The following notes were made 
during a canoe trip down the Wisconsin River from Kilbourn to Prairie 
du Chien, May 30, to June 4, 1919. 

Centurus carolinus. Rep-BELLIED Wooppecker.— A fine male was 
seen about fourteen miles above Portage. Not noted again until the 
Spring Green bridge was passed; then fairly common along the remainder 
of the river. 

Petrochelidon lunifrons lunifrons. Curr Swattow.—A colony 
of twenty nests was found on a cliff on the left bank about ten miles above 
Merrimac; all those examined contained eggs. The structure was inter- 
esting in that in every case advantage was taken of cavities existing in the 
rock for the body of the nest, only the characteristic tubular entrance 
being made of mud. 

Ardea herodias herodias. Great Bur Heron.— Above Merrimac 
a heronry of fourteen nests was found in a clump of trees that had been 
killed by the formation of Lake Wisconsin. 
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Protonotaria citrea. ProrHonorary WaARBLER.— One was seen in 
some bushes in Lake Wisconsin above Merrimac. About five miles above 
the Spring Green bridge in a low heavily wooded spot. the characteristic¢ 
sharp “ tchip ” of this species was heard. This bird was evidently looking 
for a nesting site as it flitted restlessly from tree to tree finally entering an 
old woodpecker’s hole ina stub. The nest wasempty. Another bird was 
seen feeding in a mass of driftwood at the river’s edge. 

Polioptila cerulea cerulea. GNatcaTcHER.— Only two 
birds were met with; one about ten miles above Portage, and the other 
five miles above the Spring Green bridge. 

Cardinalis cardinalis cardinalis. Carpinau.—The first bird was heard 
singing about a mile below the Spring Green bridge. From this point on 
to the Mississippi it was fairly common. 

Myiarchus crinitus. Crestep FiycatcnHer.— One of the commonest 
birds along the river. 

Thryothorus ludovicianus ludovicianus. Carotina Wren.—A 
single bird was heard singing about a mile from the Mississippi. 

Tyrannus tyrannus. KinGprrp.— On severai occasions nests of this 
species were found on the lakes in northern Wisconsin, built in trees over- 
hanging the water. I then thought that these open situations might have 
been selected to facilitate the hunting of insects. On the Wisconsin, three 
nests were found about three miles above Prairie du Sac in small trees 
standing in the water, one nest with two eggs being only eighteen inches 
above the water. At this place open fields came nearly to the water’s 
edge. It accordingly appeared to me that occasionally at least, the King- 
bird shows a decided preference for the vicinity of water. Only one refer- 
ence on this subject has been found, although it is true that I have not 
made a thorough search of the literature: Barrows, in his ‘ Birds of Michi- 
gan’, quotes Cheney on the Hamilton Lake region as follows: ‘This species 
might be considered almost aquatic in its nesting habits, as the nests were 


’ invariably placed in stumps projecting out of the water, often at a consid- 


erable distance from shore.’”’ — A. W. Scnorarr, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Abundance of Periodical Cicadas, Diverting Attacks of Birds from 
Cultivated Fruits.— Before the ripening season of cherries this year, 


Mr. Hugh Wallis, restauranteur of Washington, D. C. reminded a colored | 


employee that the time for screening the cherry trees was approaching. 
“ No boss,” was the reply ” no need fo’ dat dis yeah. De locus is comin’.” 
Subsequent events proved the accuracy of this prophecy and suggested an 
inquiry into experience elsewhere in this regard. Only three replies were 
received from localities where the periodical cicada was really abundant, all 
of which testify to decreased bird damages. Mr. W. A. Taylor, Chief of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington, D. C. writes: “ I have been watch- 
ing with some interest a few raspberry bushes in my garden in the northern 
edge of the city not far from a piece of ‘woodland in which the cicadas are 
abundant. It has seemed to me that the Catbirds and Robins which during 
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the past two or three years have devoted much time to raspberries have 
hardly touched them this season.” J. L. Cowgill of West Falls Church, Va. 
states that he has noted “ very little damage from birds this year on small 
fruits in the neighborhood. Two years ago, the birds destroyed a great 
many early cherries; this year practically no damage could be seen.” 
Charles R. Posey of Baltimore writes: “ the only fruit which I had an op- 
portunity of observing during the visitation of the locusts was cherries, and 
I believe these to have practically entirely escaped damage by birds. The 
locusts were excessively abundant.”’ 

These observations give further support to a conclusion reached by most 
students of economic ornithology, that birds almost invariably specialize on 
the most abundant or most easily accessible food supply. This trait leads 
to destructiveness when the abundant food supply is a cultivated fruit or 
grain, as well as to usefulness when it is an injurious insect, or as in the 
present case, where the effect is diversion of attack from cultivate1 crops to 
an abundant insect of no decided economic significance one way or the 
other. — W. L. U. 8. Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


Nomenclatural Casuistry.— Human laws in their origin and applica- 
tion rest upon a foundation of common sense, and what is true of jurispru- 
dence is equally true of nomenclature. Its laws, canons or rules must meet 
the approval of the majority of the few who frame them and use them or 
they will fail in their purpose. Now and then they suffer through a strained 
interpretation and it is a case of this sort to which attention is here drawn 
because it threatens to open wide the door to all kinds of nomenclatural 
casuistry. 

Recently, a western race of the Red-headed Woodpecker has been 
described (Oberholser, Canadian Field-Nat. X X XIII, September 1919, 
pp. 48-50). Whether the race is worthy of recognition need not now con- 
cern us, but a name has been selected that was used purely inadvertently 
in a local list. Even the describer admits this for he begins by saying: 
“The name Melanerpes erythrophthalmus is apparently a lapsus calami for 
Melanerpes erythrocephalus and there is no other evidence that the author 
intended to describe a new species or subspecies. The name Melanerpes 
erythrophthalmus does not occur in the index but the species is duly entered 
there as Melanerpes erythrocephalus.”’ Farther quotation and farther com- 
ment would seem superfluous for Article 19 of the International Rules of 
Nomenclature is applicable both in the spirit and in the letter. Here is a 
very obvious lapsus calami according to contemporaneous evidence whether 
the slip be of the pen or of the brain that directed the pen. We all have such 
slips and perhaps Art. 19 is designated to protect frail humanity. To put 
another construction upon this case is to make a plaything of nomenclature 
and set us wondering how far its rules may be twisted into producing fan- 
tastic results. Let it not be forgotten that we need a safe and sane nomen- 
clature— JonatHan Dwiaurt, M. D., 34 E. 70th St., New York City. 
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Supplementary Note on J. P. Giraud.— Dr. C. W. Richmond has 
called my attention to another new species proposed in Giraud’s ‘ Birds of 
Long Island,’ namely Picus bairdit on page 178. It is mentioned inci- 
dentally under the Downy Woodpecker from which it differs in having 
the upper part of the head red — undoubtedly the young of that species. 
Dr. Richmond further informs me that Baird refers to this species in the 


manuscript catalogue of his collection crediting it to Bell. The latter . 


probably intended to publish it but never did so and Giraud in mentioning 
it merely referred to a name no doubt in circulation among contemporary 
ornithologists. Unwittingly, however, Giraud has added enough descrip- 
tion to remove the name from the class of nomina nuda and as it has 
seventeen years priority over Picus bairdi Malherbe which is current as 
the subspecific name of the Texas Woodpecker, Dryobates scalaris bairdi, 
it precludes the use of the latter. 

As Dr. Oberholser (Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus. 41, pp. 139-159, 1911) has 
separated the Texas Woodpecker into several races one of his names will 
be applicable to this bird if we follow the A. O. U. Check-List in regarding 
his several races as identical and as cactophilus comes first, the Texas 
Woodpecker will be known as Dryobates scalaris cactophilus. Should we 
regard all of Dr. Oberholser’s races as tenable as has been done by Mr. 
Ridgway in his ‘ Birds of North and Middle America,’ then the Mexican 
form to which he restricted bairdi is without a name and we should suggest 
that it be called Dryobates scalaris giraudi nom nov. in commemoration of 
his valuable contribution to Mexican ornithology, it being now satis- 
factorily proven that most if not all of his “new birds” really came from 
that country. 

Dr. Richmond states in reference to the types of Giraud’s species that 
they are all in the U. 8. National Museum. Those that were supposed to 
be lost a few years ago had been twice catalogued and their identity tempo- 
rarily concealed.— Witmer Stone, Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 
delphia. 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 


Van Oort’s ‘ Birds of Holland.’ '— A year ago we had the pleasure of 
noticing the appearance of parts 1 and 2 of this important work. We are 
now in receipt of parts 3 and 4 which, however, were issued in May last. 
These fully maintain the high standard set by the first parts and both 
plates and letter press are excellent. 

The plan of the work was fully set forth in our previous notice so that it 
is not necessary to repeat it here. The present instalments complete the 
Cormorants, cover all of the Ardeiformes, the Flamingo and the Swans. 
The twenty plates, 103 by 14 inches are admirably colored and represent 
the principal variations in plumage to be found in each species. As might 
be expected the subjects lend themselves to more artistic treatment than 
those of parts 1 and 2 and many of them are a distinct improvement in this 
respect. The text runs from page 57 to 120 and is beautifully printed 
and typographical errors seem to be rare. An errata page is included in 
this fasciculus calling attention to the presence of parentheses about the 
names of authors in a number of cases where they should have been omitted 
— the result of an effort for uniformity on the part of the printer or proof- 
reader which is the despair of editors in America as well asin Holland! We 
trust that Dr. Van Oort may be enabled to proceed rapidly with the remain- 
ing parts of his great work.— W.S. 


Taverner’s ‘ Birds of Eastern Canada.’*— This notable work has 
been prepared to meet a growing demand for a handbook that will present 
in concise form the more important information on the habits and distribu- 


‘tion of the birds of East Canada and keys and descriptions that will enable 


one to identify them. In providing for all these needs we think that the 
author has been remarkably successful. 

The key carries one as a rule only to the familus but the numerous figures 
with which it is supplied illustrate the heads of several of the most striking 
species in each. In large families like the Warblers and Finches, however, 
the reader must work from the several descriptions without any key to 
guide him. The descriptions are usually divided into two sections entitled 
“ Distinctions ” and “ Field marks ”’ and there are two others “ Nesting ” 
and “ Distribution.’”” There is also a paragraph headed “ Subspecies ” 
in which the geographic races are briefly mentioned after which comes a 


1 Ornithologia Neerlandica. De Vogels van Nederland door Dr. E. D. Van Oort. Direc- 
teur van’s Rijks Museum van Naturlijke Historie te Leiden. Met ongeveer vierhonderd 
gekleurd platen. Martinus Nijhoff. Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, Holland. Aflever- 
ing 3 and 4. 

? Birds of Eastern Canada. By P. A. Taverner. Memoir 104, No. 3, Biological Series. 
Canadian Geological Survey. Ottawa, 1919. pp. 1-297, figs. 1-68, colored plates I-L. 
Price 50 cts. 
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general account of habits and “ economic status.’”’ The English name of 
the A. O. U. ‘ Check-List’ is given at the head of the section relating to 
each species followed by other vernacular names current in the region 
covered by the work including the French name, and finally the binomial 
Latin name of the ‘ Check-List. ’ 

The general information presented under the various species is as a rule 
well selected and covers most of the questions that arise in the minds of 
bird students seeking information. In the case of the Purple Finch we 
notice a not unnatural criticism of the name purple as applied to this species 
which, as Mr. Taverner says, is more of a magenta. Dr. Spencer Trotter 
however, (f Auk,’ 1912, p. 255) has called attention to the fact that it was 
the famous Tyrian purple after which the bird was named not the violet 
purple of today. The colored plates by Mr. Frank C. Hennessey are very 
attractive and the postures of the birds usually good, some of them like the 
Kinglets rather daring in their originality. Mr. Hennessey evidently stud- 
ies his birds and his paintings are his own interpretation of what he sees 
rather than copies of conventional attitudes. We need just such effort 
in ornithological illustration. 

Having given our hearty approval of Mr. Taverner’s book so far as the 
general reader, is concerned which, after all, is the main point in its pro- 
duction, we must take exception to his attitude on some minor or more 
technical points. 

As is well known, he is opposed to the use of subspecies and his effort to 
dispense with them in his nomenclature and at the same time explain them 
in a sort of foot note has not been very happy. The non-technical reader, 
who may be interested in Pine Grosbeaks, for instance, is almost certain to 
regard the Pine Grosbeak, Pinicola enucleator, which heads the paragraph 
as a different bird from the Canadian Pine Grosbeak, P. e. lewcura, men- 
tioned in small type at the end. This matter, however, has been thor- 
oughly discussed elsewhere (‘ Auk,’ 1918, pp. 446-449). In this connection 
Mr. Taverner constantly makes use of an unfortunate term “ type form” 
when referring the first described race in a group of con-specific forms. 
This race is of exactly the same rank as any of the others, and this term, 
the use of which we hoped had died out, is distinctly misleading. The 
word type, it seems to us had better be restricted to the specimen which 
was originally described and it remains the same whether the form which it 
represents becomes a species or a subspecies. Some authors, as Mr. 
Gregory M. Mathews cite subspecies (i. e. trinomial names) as types of 
genera and these may or may not happen to be what Mr. Taverner calls 
the “‘ type form,’’ thus is the matter further complicated. 

Another unfortunate feature of this work is the practice of interpolating 
generic or group headings at various points throughout the book while 
adjacent genera or groups are not accorded such distinction. For instance, 
there is a heading on page 83, “‘ White Herons ” and under it we find not 
only the Egret and the Little Blue Heron but the Green and Black-crowned 
Night Herons as well. We are supposed to include only the first two but 
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there is nothing to indicate this to the uninitiated. Whoever prepared the 
systematic index on pages 29 to 39 completely misunderstood this arrange- 
ment just as we supposed a general reader would do. The heading ‘‘ Genus 
Acanthis,’’ which was intended to include only the Redpolls but which is 
followed by all the other Fringillide without a break has been carried on to 
the following page of the index by whoever prepared it as “‘ Genus Acanthis 
concluded ” under which we find the Swamp Sparrow, Fox Sparrow, ete.! 

While the general text is apparently free from typographical errors the 
introduction gives evidence of very hasty preparation, first names and 
initials of writers are often omitted and the names of such well known 
ornithologists as Robert Ridgway and C. F. Batchelder are consistently 
misspelled. 

All these matters are however trivial faults in an attractive and well 
gotten-up volume.— W. S. 


‘The Birds of North Carolina.’ '— One of the most notable contribu- 
tions to North American ornithology during the past year is the volume by 
the Messrs. Brimley and Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson on the birds of North 
Carolina. Adequate State bird books have heretofore been issued only 
by the more northern commonwealths but North Carolina now comes to 
the fore with one of the most satisfactory works of this kind that has yet 
appeared — a work that is a credit to the authors, the publishers and the 
State authorities and Audubon Society, who made its publication possible. 

The text consists of a historical sketch by Mr. Pearson followed by a~ 
consideration of Life Zones and Distribution by C. 8. Brimley. Then come 
keys for identification and a systematic consideration of the 342 species - 
and subspecies of birds found in the State. The appendices comprise a 
bibliography, a set of migration tables covering thirty-one years’ observa-— 
tions at Raleigh by the Messrs. Brimley and Mr. 8. C. Bruner, similar to 
those published by one of the authors in ‘The Auk’ for 1917. There is 
also a Glossary and no less than three indices. For some reason many 
editors fail to realize that a single index is twice as useful as two and that 
there is no possible advantage in the separation of the references which 
only makes it more easy for one to search in the wrong place for what he is 
seeking. 

The main text contains under each species, a description taken from 
Chapman’s ‘ Handbook,’ a brief statement of the general range and range 
in North Carolina, followed by an account of the bird in the State — its 
habits, abundance, records of captures of specimens of rare species, nests and 
eggs etc. The plan adopted seems admirable and the method of handling 
the data leaves little to be desired. One or two species seem to rest upon 
rather slender evitlence as birds of North Carolina, as for instance, Puffinus 


1 Birds of North Carolina. By T. Gilbert Pearson, C. S. Brimley and H. H. Brimley. 
Volume IV. North Carolina Geological and Economic Survey. Raleigh, 1919. Royal 
8 vo. pp. i-xxiii, + 1-380, pl. 24, figs. 275. 
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borealis, identified by Atkinson from the length of a wing which he saw but 
the dimensions of which are not given; and Clangula islandica entered on 
the basis of a specimen reported by Cairns although another specimen ob- 
tained and identified by the same collector proved to be C. c. americana. 
There are also a few statements that have evidently been made on very 
questionable authority and had better have been omitted, as that regarding 
the breeding of the Bobolink in Louisiana and Florida. 

Mr. Bruce Horsfall has contributed twenty-three of the color plates 
and some of them are among the best of his ornithological illustrations. 
Others are poor; the figure of the Yellow-throated Warbler being hopelessly 
out of proportion to its surroundings while the Fox and White-throated 
Sparrow are noticeably stiff. The other colored plate, that of the Swallow- 
tailed Kite, and 275 text figures mostly of the heads of the birds are by 
Brasher, although the fact is not mentioned anywhere in the volume. The 
text figures are very useful as a means of identification and are very well 
done with a few exceptions. In the Herring Gull the color is very mislead- 
ing the back being no lighter than the lower parts. 

The bibliography is introduced with a rather unfortunate statement to 
the effect that it includes ‘“ all known papers containing records of birds 
or their eggs from North Carolina.’”’ Most bibliographers would be chary 
of making such a claim and upon turning over a small collection of separata 
on the birds of the State which happens to be at hand we find one that has 
escaped the compiler. It is by C. J. Pennock, ‘ Bird Notes from Pinehurst, 
North Carolina’ published in the ‘ Wilson Bulletin,’ No. 74, and is an 
annotated list of 67 species containing some records that might well have 
been included in the State report. There is also an account of Swans on 
Currituck sound from ‘ Forest and Stream’ for April, 18, 1916, which has 
been overlooked and there are doubtless other North Carolina notes in the 
same journal. A note on a curious hybrid duck (Mallard and Green-winged 
Teal) from North Carolina in ‘The Auk’ for 1903 would seem worthy of 
mention but it has apparently also been overlooked by the authors. For 
the general purposes of such a work however, the bibliography is satis- 
factory. 

The names of the authors of this volume have so long been identified with 
North Carolina ornithology that it is a gratification to find the results 
of their labors preserved for future generations in such satisfactory form — 
a gratification that they no doubt share equally with the general public. 
Let us hope that this publication may prove the forerunner and model for 
State bird reports for some of the other southern commonwealths which 

have as yet issued no works of this kind.—W. 8S. 


Hine on Birds of the Katmai Region, Alaska.'— In this paper, No. X 
of the scientific results of the Katmai Expedition of the National Geographic 


1 Birds of the Katmai Region. By James S. Hine. The Ohio Journal of Science, June 
1919. pp. 475-486. 
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Society, Mr. Hine presents an annotated list of thirty-seven species of 
birds secured by the party with notes on a number of others which he 
observed. 

The notes are full and contain much of interest in regard to the habits 
and distribution of the species considered. Unfortunately there is no men- 
tion of the length of time that was spent in the district nor any sort of 
itinerary or even an indication of where Katmai might be. This is, of 
course, all contained in some of the other reports but as no reference to 
them is here given, the ornithologist who reads Mr. Hine’s paper must 
needs do without this information. We notice several departures from 
the nomenclature of the A. O. U. ‘ Check-List ’ but no reason for them is 
advanced by the author —as for instance why he regards the Short- 
billed Gull as a subspecies of the European Larus canus or why he prefers 
the generic name Glottis for the Greater Yellow-legs and Heteroscelis for 
the Tattler. When we have an authoritative and generally used list it 
seems desirable to follow its nomenclature in a paper of this sort or at least 
to state when and why we depart from it. 

The illustrations consist of three text figures from photographs and two 
full page half-tones of Cormorants and Puffins, Sparrows and Ptarmigan, 
from drawings. 

Mr. Hine’s paper is a welcome contribution to the ornithology of the 
great Alaskan region which still offers many opportunities for ornithological 
exploration.— W. 8. 


Witherby’s ‘ Handbook of British Birds.’ \— Part 4 of this notable 
work completes the Wagtails and covers the Creepers, Nuthatches Titmice, 
Kinglets and Shrikes. There is a colored plate of the Tits and two half-tone 
plates illustrating the seasonal plumages of the White and Pied Wagtails 
and the heads and juvenal plumages of various species, as well as numerous 
text figures. 

The treatment follows the plan of the earlier parts and is quite up to the 
standard there established. Under the Creepers we notice one statement 
to which we would take exception, namely the disposition of the American 
Brown Creeper as a subspecies of Certhia brachydactyla. This on geographi- 
cal grounds alone would seem very unlikely, and Dr. H. C. Oberholser has 
recently shown (‘ Auk,’ October, 1918) that its relationship was, as we had 
always supposed, distinctly with C. familiaris. Mr. Witherby doubtless 
overlooked this paper as he states that this part is brought up to the date 
of July 31, 1919. 

Part 5 completes the Shrikes and covers the Waxwing, the Flyvatchers 
and most of the Warblers. The two latter groups are regarded as forming 
part of one great family to which belong also the Thrushes and most of the 


1A Practical Handbook of British Birds. Edited by H. F. Witherby. Part 4 (pp. 209- 
272), September 26, 1919. Part 5 (pp. 273-336) November 5, 1919. Witherby & Co., 
326, High Holborn, W. C. 1, London. Price 4s. net per part. 
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an, 
“Timaliide,”’ and for which the name Muscicapide is adopted. This 
will seem like lumping with a vengeance to most of our readers but let them 
try to define Thrushes and Flycatchers, when the species of the World are 
concerned or to separate the Warblers from the Timaliide, or the latter 
from the Thrushes, and they may come to agree with the plan that Mr. 
Witherby and his associates have adopted. The other alternative would 
be to propose a lot of small families composed of the species that will not 
fit into the several groups above mentioned as strictly defined — a course 
which seems to us much more objectionable than combining them under 
one head. Nevertheless as the possibilities for increasing the number of 
genera which now seems to be such a fascinating pastime, begin to wane, 
we may expect activities in the discovery of new families! Two plates of 
Warblers, a name which still has a meaning even if the species are included 
in an all-embracing ‘‘Muscicapide,’’ one colored and one uncolored, 
illustrate this part. American bird students will of course understand 
that in the above remarks “ Warblers” and ‘‘Flycatchers”’ refer to the old 
world groups so called, not to the entirely different families to which these 
names are applied here. The Kinglets and Gnatcatcher which we have 
usually regarded as belonging with — or close to — the Old World Warblers, 
are placed with the Titmice in Mr. Witherby’s work. 
The authors have now covered one fourth of the British species and we 
wish them all speed in completing their task.— W. 8. 


A Geographical Bibliography of British Ornithology The present 
work is a continuation of Mullens and Swann’s ‘ Bibliography of British 
Ornithology ’ already noticed in these columns (Auk, 1916, p. 443, 1917, 
p. 227 and 1918, p. 98). That work has been styled the “ biographical 
volume ” since it consisted of biographical sketches of the authors with 
lists of their publications. The present undertaking on the other hand, is 
geographic, the titles of the articles being arranged chronologically under 
the various counties to which they refer, beginning with such as relate to 
the British Isles as a whole. 

American ornithologists will be interested in the statement made in the 
advertising circular to the effect that “‘ hitherto the only work dealing solely 
with the subject has been Elliott Coues’ Ornithological Bibliography 
(Fourth Instalment): being a list of Faunal Publications relating to British 
Birds, Washington, 1880,’’ and those who are not already acquainted with 
it will enjoy reading the memorial addressed to Dr. Coues by the leading 
zodlogists of England upon the completion of the first instalment of his 


1A Geographical Bibliography of British Ornithology from the Earliest Times to the 
End of 1918. Arranged under Counties. Being a Record of Printed Books, Published 
Articles, Notes, and Records Relating to Local Avifauna. By W. H. Mullens, M. A., 
LL. M., F. L.S., M. B. O. U., H. Kirke Swann, F. Z. S., and Rev. F. R. C. Jourdain, M. A., 
M.B.0O.U. Witherby & Co., 326 High Holborn, London. 1919. 8vo. Part I, pp. 1-96. 
To be Completed in Six Bi-monthly Parts. Price 6 Shillings net per part. 
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‘Bibliography ’— that relating to North America which appeared as an 
appendix to his ‘ Birds of the Colorado Valley ’ — (see Bull. Nuttall Ornith. 
Club, 1879, p. 176.) The receipt of this memorial doubtless had much to 
do with Dr. Coues’ preparation of the British bibliography above alluded to. 

British ornithologists are certainly to be congratulated upon the publica- 
tion of such an admirable series of bibliographies as Messrs. Mullens and 


_ Swann are compiling. We wish that such a publication were possible in 


America, where we have likewise had practically nothing in the way of a 
general bibliography since Dr. Coues ceased his labors in this field — W. S. 


Birds of the Expedition to Korinchi Peak, Sumatra.— The report ! 
by Messrs. Robinson and Kloss on the birds collected by them in the Kor- 


. inchi district of Sumatra, constitutes probably the most extensive account 


of the birds of the island that has yet appeared. They list 186 species 
with some additional ones secured on the coast at Pasir Ganting, and under 
each one is given a detailed account of the specimens, synonymy and much 
critical discussion of relationship, plumage ete. 

The altitudinal distribution of the species is considered at length, both 
in the introductory portion and in tables at the end, and comparisons are 
made with the avifauna of Java and Borneo. The authors’ conclusions 
are that the highest elevations are inhabited by a fauna almost identical 
with that found on the high peaks of Java and that it is very much more 
distantly related to that of similar zones on Kinabalu, Borneo. There is 
also a small proportion of species found on the Himalayas and the moun- 
tains of Tenasserim and the Malay peninsula which does not spread to 
Java or Borneo. The very distinct nature of the Kinabalu fauna is especi- 
ally emphasized. 

There are four excellent colored plates and a bibliography of 22 titles of 
“the principal articles dealing with the avifaina of Sumatra,’ among 
which we fail to find the account of the collection made by Messrs. Harrison 
and Hiller published by the reviewer in the ‘ Proceedings’ of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia for 1902, pp. 670-691. 

The new forms proposed by Messrs. Robinson and Kloss are as follows: 
Chotorhea chrysopogon letus (p. 141), Bukit Tangga, Negri Sembilan, Fed. 
Malay States; Pnoepyga pusilla harterti (p. 205), Gunong Ijau, Larut Range, 
Perak; Notodela diana sumatrana (p. 215), Korinchi; Tephrodornis pelvica 
annectens (p. 222), Lamra, Trang; Parus major malayorum (p. 226), 
Korinchi; Bhringa remifer attenuata (p. 235), Bukit Fraser, Selangor- 
Pahang boundary; and Zosterops difficilis (p. 250), Dempo. 

The paper closes with a nominal list of the species certainly known to 
occur in Sumatra which numbers no less than 526.— W. S. 


1 Results of an Expedition to Korinchi Peak, Sumatra. Part II: Birds. Jour. Federated 
Malay States Museums. Vol. VIII. pp. 81-284. December, 1918. Singapore. Price 
$4.00. 
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Swann’s ‘ Synoptical List of the Accipitres.’— This work ! resembles 
Sharpe’s ‘ Hand-List’ in general style but has the distinct advantage of 
adopting the trinomial system so that we have a means of distinguishing 
mere geographical races from quite distinct species. Of course, there are 
always diiferences of opinion as to the rank of certain forms but in the 
majority of cases there will be uniformity of judgment upon this matter. 

The descriptions that are given are in the nature of keys, and as they 
are very brief, and based upon adult birds, they will we fear, be of very 
little value in a group which offers such a variety of plumages as do the 
Accipitres. 

The classification seems to follow Sharpe pretty closely but there are a 
number of nomenclatural changes in conformity with recent proposals 
though the author’s position in some cases we are at a loss to understand. 
For instance, he uses Zgypius for Vultur monachus of Linnzeus realizing the 
impossibility of employing Vultur for this species inasmuch as it was not 
among the original species quoted by Linnzeus under this generic name. 
This is quite correct but Mr. Swann proceeds to drop Vultur entirely which 
is, of course, impossible, while to add to the inconsistency, he retains the 
family name Vulturide. Again in several instances he ignores the Inter- 
national Code and the opinions of the Commission. Thus the type of 
Catharista is, by the Code, Vultur aura Linn., and it thus becomes a 
synonym of Cathartes while the type of Morphnus is similarly Falco uru- 
bitinga Gmel., yet in both cases Mr. Swann uses these names in their 
former application. Either the author has carelessly overlooked these 
matters or he is cutting loose from the recognized rules of nomenclature, 
an unfortunate procedure in these days, and one which materially mars the 
value of his work. 

We wonder somewhat at his disposition of Urubitornis solitarius Tschudi, 
as a subspecies of Harpyhaliaetus coronatus. The name was regarded as a 
synonym of H. coronatus in the ‘ British Museum Catalogue’ and in 
Sharpe’s ‘ Hand-List’ but we always were in doubt as to whether Dr. 
Sharpe had examined any specimens, as the species seems to be a rare one. 
The two in the collection of the Philadelphia Academy seem to be quite 
distinct from H. coronatus both specifically and generically. 

In spite of our criticisms, Mr. Swann’s work is a distinct advance upon 
anything that we have yet had and will be of the greatest assistance to 
students of the Accipitres. It places the group upon such a basis that 
doubtful points both of taxonomy and nomenclature can easily be worked 
out and the results embodied in an appendix, bringing it fully up to date. 
It is toward this end that our remarks have been directed.— W. S. 


1A Synoptical List of the Accipitres (Diurnal Birds of Prey) Comprising Described 
Species and Subspecies with their Characters and Distribution. By H. Kirke Swann, 
F. Z. 8. London: John Whelden & Co. Price 4 shillings per part. Part I. July, 1919. 
pp. 1-38; Part II, pp. 39-74, with reprint of pp. 15-16 and a page of addenda et corri- 
enda for Part I. November 7, 1919. 
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Burns’ ‘ Ornithology of Chester County, Pennsylvania.’! — Proba- 
bly no county in the United States can boast of as many bird-lists as Chester 
County, Pa., and in the little volume before us we now have another, more 
pretentious than any of its predecessors, and aiming to embody all the 
information which they contain as well as much original material. 

Mr. Burns has been engaged in preparing this work for some years past, 
and his personal experience, extending over a period of thirty-five years, 
combined with his extensive knowledge of the work of his predecessors 
and the local literature well fit him for the preparation of such a volume. 

The exceptional development of ornithological interest in Chester 
County seems to be due largely to the Quakers who settled much of the 
eastern and southern portions and who from the earliest times possessed a 
strong interest in nature study and a full appreciation of its importance. 
A glance at the list of former scholars of the famous Quaker boarding school 
at Westtown, will show the names of nearly all of the early ornithologists 
of the Philadelphia region, from Thomas Say down, and even today West- 
town graduates constitute one of the strongest elements in the makeup 
of the Delaware Valley Ornithological Club. 

Part I of Mr. Burn’s little work is entitled ‘‘ Physical Features, Habitats, 
Biographical Notes and Review of Faunal Lists.’’ All of these topics are 
briefly covered and illustrated by portraits of several of the more prominent 
ornithologists and a picture of the Westtown School in 1810. 

Part II consists of an annotated list of 247 species with a hypothetical 
list of 16 more. Then follows a bibliography of 19 of the most important 
county lists, published and manuscript, and a series of notes referred to by 
numbers in the main text. A number of excellent half-tone reproductions 
of photographs of nests, eggs and young birds of various species by Thomas 
H. Jackson and Alfred C. Redfield illustrate this part. There are no keys 
or descriptions whatever and there is no eall for them in a work of this 
kind, but the publisher in his advertising notice states that it contains 
“complete descriptions of the 250 bird species”’ of the County. With 
this flagrant misstatement the author of course had nothing to do. 

The text under each species consists of the A. O. U. name, additional local 
vernacular names, a careful statement of the character of its occurrence, 
distribution and abundance in the county, and any important quotations 
or references to the published literature. Also in the case of migrants 
extreme dates of occurrence and averages covering the long period of Mr. 
Burns’ observations, with the exact dates of capture or observation of 
rare species. The plan is excellent and but little published information 
seems to have escaped the author. We fail however, to find mention of 
the capture of the Brewster’s Warbler (‘ Auk,’ 1888, p. 115) or the observa- 
tion of the Lawrence’s Warbler (‘ Auk,’ 1912, p. 247) in the county, both 


1The Ornithology of Chester County, Pennsylvania. By Franklin Lorenzo Burns, 
in co-operation with local ornithologists. Boston. Richard G. Badger, The Gorham 
Press. 1919, 8vo. pp. 1-122. 21 half-tone illustrations. Price $2.00 net. 
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of which seem worthy of mention, while the recent capture of the Red 
Phalarope (‘ Auk,’ 1919, p. 419) was of course, too late for inclusion. The 
omission of the Gray-cheeked Thrush from the main list is surprising as it 
is far more common in eastern Pennsylvania than the Bicknell’s and nearly 
or quite as abundant as the Olive-back. There are a number of Chester 
County specimens of the Gray-cheek in the collection of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Burns’ summary of our knowledge of the ornithology of Chester 
County emphasizes the fact that it is still limited to the southern and 
eastern portions and that we have no intimate or detailed information on 
the bird life of the northern townships. It is regrettable that this region 
could not have been carefully explored and the results of the investigation 
included in the present volume, thus making an important addition to the 
historic work of the earlier writers. 

The little book is well printed and attractively gotten up but we regret 
to say lacks the supervision of a competent editor, with the result that no 
less than 24 of the scientific names are misspelled, while those given for 
the Night Heron and Creeper are the names of the European races and not 
the American. The text also is often somewhat faulty in construction and 
occasionally ungrammatical. These faults however, do not detract from 
the ornithological value of the work but are regrettable as they could have 
been so easily eliminated and the literary character of the book been thus 
made fully equal to the scientific.— W. S. 


Mailliard’s ‘ Notes on the Avifauna of the Inner Coast Range of 
California.’\— In this paper, Mr. Mailliard describes the results of field 
work carried on by himself and his assistant, Mr. Luther Little, from Mt. 
St. Helena, Napa County, to Mt. Sanhedrin, Mendocino County, Cali- 
fornia, during 1919. The physical features of the various localities are 
described and lists of the species observed are given, while the details of 
distribution are considered at length and much information is presented on 
the habits of several species. 

Many of the localities being nearly upon the dividing line between the 
humid coast environment and the dry interior, present peculiarly interest- 
ing conditions, and Mr. Mailliard has made a valuable contribution to the 
zoogeography of the region. A table at the end of the paper shows at a 
glance the species seen and taken at each of the nine stations where stops 
were made.— W. 8. 


Bailey’s ‘The Raptorial Birds of Iowa.’ *— At the time of his death 
the late Dr. Bert Heald Bailey had nearly completed a report on the birds 


1 Notes on the Avifauna of the Inner Coast Range of California. By Joseph Mailliard 
Proc. Calif. Acad. Sciences. Fourth Series, Vol. IX, No. 10, pp. 273-296. November 
25, 1919. 

2The Raptorial Birds of Iowa. Bulletin No. 6, Iowa Geological Survey. By Bert 
Heald Bailey, M.S., M.D. Des Moines, 1918. pp. 1-238, figs. 93. [Received Novem- 
ber, 1919.] 
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of prey of the State of lowa. His manuscripts have been edited and com- 
pleted by his student and co-worker, Miss Clementina 8. Spencer and have 
now been published by the Iowa Geological Survey in an attractive volume 
which is a credit to all concerned. 

The economic statements are taken largely from Fisher’s ‘ Hawks and 
Owls of the United States,’ but under each of the commoner species there 
is a table of stomach contents of a dozen or so specimens examined by the 
author. The consideration of the characters and distribution of the spe- 
cies occupies the bulk of the volume and as a rule seems to be very full 
and accurate. There is a brief summary of field characters and a fuller 
description of each species with measutments. Then follows a statement 
of its general range and a detailed account of its distribution and habits.in 
Iowa, with a map showing county records and breeding localities, and a full 
bibliography. The illustrations consist of excellent half-tones of mounted 
birds in the museum of Coe College, some characteristic views of Iowa 
scenery and a portrait of Dr. Bailey. 

There is a lack of consistency in the treatment of some portions of the 
work, some of the distributions being taken direct from the A. O. U. ‘ Check- 
List’ while others unfortunately are too general, and consequently some- 
what inaccurate or misleading. The northern race of the Turkey Vulture 
is thus credited with ranging to South America and the Swallow-tailed 
Kite is stated to breed from the northern United States southward. In the 
bibliography the authority for the scientific name is quoted in one reference 
_ and not in the next without any uniformity, while Dr. Bailey’s proposed 
new race of the Broad-winged Hawk, which has been since regarded as 
merely a melanistic form, is given as a “ new subspecies” in this publica- 
tion whereas it was described and named in ‘ The Auk’ for January, 1917. 

These are, however, minor matters and do not detract from the useful- 
ness of the publication in providing a means for the recognition and proper 
appreciation of the birds of prey, which is a necessity on the part of farmers 
and others, before any progress can be made in the destruction of the 
noxious species and the protection of those which are beneficial— W. 8. 


Mrs. Farwell’s ‘Bird Observations near Chicago.’ '— The late Mrs. 
Ellen Drummond Farwell, a director and vice-president of the Illinois Audu- 
bon Society, was an ardent bird lover and a student of wild bird life. Her 
note books kept in diary form were replete with observations relating 
mainly to birds of the Chicago district, although there were two short lists 
of species observed in Georgia as well as notes on birds seen in Europe. 

All of these have now been published in book form, with a foreword by 
John V. Farwell and an introduction by Mary Drummond. They show a 
keen power of observation and contain many facts of interest not only to 


1 Bird Observations near Chicago. By Ellen Drummond Farwell. Introduction by 
Mary Drummond. With illustrations. Privately printed. [1919] pp. 1-192. 
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the local bird student but to others interested in the broader study of the 
habits and songs of the species to which they refer. 

The volume, which is privately printed, is a beautiful example of the 
bookmaker’s art, with perfect typography and excellent half-tones of many 
of the commoner birds or their nests, from photographs by Henry Emerson 
Tuttle. There is also a fronticepiece portrait of Mrs. Farwell, to whom this 
little book is a most fitting memorial.— W. 8S. 


Hudson’s ‘ The Book of a Naturalist ’'— Mr. Hudson’s many readers 
will be glad to learn of the appearance of another of his delightful volumes. 
The sketches which it includes appeared originally in various of the English 
magazines and hence have probably been read by few on this side of the 
Atlantic. Almost all of them deal with English country life though 
there are occasional allusions to Patagonia, with which country the author’s 
name is so closely associated. There are in all twenty-nine chapters treat- 
ing of the whole range of out-door life — mammals, birds, reptiles, insects, 
wild flowers, earthworms and even the potato, while a good index guides 
one to the many interesting and important observations which lie hidden 
away in the pages. The volume is hardly on a par with its predecessors 
and while some of the sketches are full of the great out doors of which the 
author loves to write, they give one the impression of being a collection of 
odds and ends which had not yet been brought together in book form. 
Only three of the present sketches relate to birds, two of them dealing with 
herons and heronries.— W. 8S. 


Dixon on Wild Ducks in a City Park.*— Every visitor to the city of 
Oakland, California will be shown Lake Merritt, a beautiful body of water 
of about a square mile in extent, situated in the heart of the city and famous 
as the winter resort of thousands of wild fowl. In the present paper, Mr. 
Dixon describes the winter bird-life of the lake illustrating his account 
with a number of excellent photographs. 

Lake Merritt is the oldest State game reservation in California, having 
been established in 1869. No gunning whatever is allowed there and dogs 
not in leash are not permitted in the park, furthermore a large area of the 
lake is shut off by a log boom and boating there in the winter is forbidden. 
Last but not least about four tons of whole barley are fed to the ducks every 
winter at a cost to the city of about $400. 

As a result some 2500 wild ducks are to be found on the lake throughout 
the winter from October to the end of the shooting season, in February, 
when it is safe for them to scatter over the country for a few weeks before 
returning north. Large numbers of the birds come out on the lawns adjoin- 


1The Book of a Naturalist. By W. H. Hudson. George H. Doran Company, New 
York. 8vo. (1919) pp. i-—viii, 1-360. 

2 Wild Ducks as Winter Guests in a City Park. By Joseph Dixon. National Geographic 
Magazine, October, 1919. pp. 331-342. 
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ing the lake to rest in the sun and Mr. Dixon’s photographs show them close 
to the houses and driveways apparently entirely devoid of fear. 

The most abundant species is the Pintail, followed by the Canvas-back, 
Baldpate and Shoveller. Other species of ducks occur, however, as well 
as Grebes, Coots, Gulls and Killdeers. The pleasure derived by the 
thousands of persons who visit the lake to watch the ducks, and the protec- 
tion of the birds as a factor in the preservation of the species are well worth 
the comparatively small expense and trouble. Why do not other favorably 
located communities try the same experiment? — W. 8. 


Recent Circulars by Forbush.'— The Massachusetts Department 
of Agriculture has recently published two excellent educational pamphlets 
by the State ornithologist, Mr. Edward Howe Forbush. One of these 
deals with outdoor bird study and is full of practical hints as to where and 
how to study wild birds. The other describes the building of bird houses 
and nest boxes. It seems that the demand for such publications is never 
satisfied, every year sees the additions of thousands of persons to the army 
of bird students and it is fortunate that there are State governments able 
and willing to supply the literature that they desire. It would seem, how- 
ever, that some of the best of these pamphlets might be stereotyped so 
that an unlimited number of copies could be printed without the expense of 
resetting the type.— W. S. 


The Birds of the Albatross Expedition of 1899-1990.*— The long 
delayed report on the birds obtained on the cruise of the ‘‘ Albatross ” to 
the southern Pacific in 1899 and 1900 has at last appeared, the systematic 
study of the collection being by Alexander Wetmore while the introduction 
and field notes are contributed by Charles H. Townsend one of the natural- 
ists who accompanied the expedition and made the collection. Specimens 
were obtained from thirty-three islands some of which were visited by nat- 
uralists for the first time. Representatives of ninety-three species or sub- 
species were collected and of these the following fourteen are described as 
new :— Ixobrychus sinensis moorei (p. 173) Middle Caroline Islands; Globi- 
cera oceanica townsendi (p. 191), Ponapé, Eastern Carolines, Sauropatis 
sacra rabulata (p. 197), Eua, Tonga Islands; S. c. celada (p. 198) Vavau, 
Tonga Group; Myiagra townsendi (p. 205), Kambara, Fijis; Conopodera 
atypha (p. 206), Fakarava; C. a. rava (p. 208), Whitsunday Isl.; C. a. 


1Qutdoor Bird Study. Hints for Beginners. By Edward Howe Forbush. Department 
Circular No. 12, Mass. Dept. Agr. pp. 1-51, numerous cuts. May, 1919. 

Bird Houses and Nesting Boxes. By Edward Howe Forbush. Circular No. 10, 
Mass. Dept. Agr. pp. 1-28, 7 plates and numerous cuts. April, 1919. 

? Reports on the Scientific Results of the Expedition to the Tropical Pacific in charge of 
Alexander Agassiz, on the U. S. Fish Commission Steamer “ Albatross,”’ from August, 1899, 
to March, 1900, Commander Jefferson F. Moser, U. S. N., commanding. XXI. The 
Birds. By Charles Haskins Townsend and Alexander Wetmore. Bull. Museum Comp. 
Zool., Vol. LXIII, No. 4. August, 1919. pp. 151-225. 
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crypta (p. 209), Makemo; C. a. agassizi (p. 210), Apataki; C. a. nesiarcha 
(p. 210), Rangiroa; C. a. erema (p. 211), Makatea — all in the Paumotu 
Group; C. percernis (p. 213), Nukuhiva, Marquesas Isls.; Pinarolestes 
nesiotes (p. 216), Kambara, Fijis; and Myzomela rubrata dichromata (p. 
220), Ponape Isl., Eastern Carolines. There were also three new forms of 
Collocalia in the collection which were described by H. C. Oberholser in 
1906. On page 201, Mr. Wetmore proposes a new generic name Haplornis 
in place of Muscylva Lesson. He gives an exhaustive history of the latter 
genus and its applications, and in order to eliminate it and avoid the com- 
plications which its use would involve he designates as its type Muscicapa 
cerulea Gmel., thus fixing it in the synonymy of Hypothymis Boie. This 
is very commendable but he fails to designate any type for his new genus 
and being admittedly a substitute for Muscylva it may be argued that it 
falls with it. In the hope that it may be saved from such a fate we would 
designate Rhipidura lessoni Gray as its type which seems to have been Mr. 
Wetmore’s intention. 

Incidentally the author shows that Mathews’ proposed genus Scao- 
phaethon is not deserving of recognition and that the correct name for the 
Red-faced Booby is as generally recognized Sula piscator, not S. sula as 
claimed by Mathews. (See however p. 189 of this ‘ Auk ’.) 

This paper is a valuable contribution to Polynesian ornithology and in 
the constant recurrence of specific names accredited to Titian Peale we are - 
forcibly reminded of the historic United States Exploring expedition which 
touched on many of these same islands in 1838-1842 .— W.S. 


Coker on the Guano Birds of Peru.'— The study of bird communities 
constitutes one of the most fascinating branches of ornithology and as 
the community that Mr. Coker describes in the present paper is one of 
the largest known in the world a peculiar interest attaches to his account. 
Engaged by the Peruvian government to make an economic study of the 
guano and fishery industries he spent the period from December, 1906 to 
August, 1908, on the coastal islands enjoying unrivalled opportunities for 
the study of the life histories of the various species of birds which breed 
there, and the present report embodies the results of his observations. 

These Peruvian islands have long been noted for the remarkable deposits 
of guano left there by the nesting birds and its exportation for agricul- 
tural purposes has been going on for centuries. Some idea of the extent 
of the industry may be gathered when we learn that from 1851 to 1872 
no less than ten million tons of high grade guano were extracted from the 
Chincha Islands alone, valued at the time at about three-quarters of a 
billion dollars. At the present time the high grade deposits have ben 
well nigh exhausted and inferior deposits are being exported. This, how- 


1 Habits and Economic Relations of the Guano Birds of Peru. By Robert E. Coker. 
In charge Scientific Inquiry, United States Bureau of Fisheries. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. 
Vol. 56, pp. 449-511, plates 53-69. 1919. 
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ever, refers only to the accumulation of former years while the annual 
production of the birds today amounts to no less than 20,000 tons. The 
conservation of such an asset is naturally a problem of the utmost import- 
ance to the government. Indeed this seems to have been recognized from 
the earliest times for older authors quoted by Mr. Coker tell us that the 
Inca kings forbade landing on the islands during the nesting season, under 
pain of death, and the killing of the birds on or off the islands at this time 
was prohibited. Those who object to the stringency of modern bird and 
game laws may well take note of this! 

Mr. Coker points out the interesting fact that the value of the guano 
depends largely upon the nature of the islands selected by the birds as 
nesting grounds. Those like the Chinchas are absolutely without rainfall, 
no vegetation is possible and the nitrogen cannot be converted into 
ammonia and lost by evaporation as would be the case were it subjected to 
rainfall, but is perfectly preserved in a form readily available for agricul- 
tural purposes. Some of the more northern islands where rain occasionally 
falls produce only inferior grades of guano. 

The most important of the gyano birds is the White-breasted Cormorant 
or “ Guanay ” (Phalacrocorax bougainvillei) and in June 1907, Mr. Coker 
found their colony on the Chincha Islands covering an area of fifteen acres, 
while a careful estimate showed that there were some 180,000 nests, and 
three-quarters of a million birds including old and young. In the following 
year the colony on these islands was half as large again due in part to acces- 
sions from another island. The Pelican or “ Aleatraz,”’ (Pelecanus thagus), 
comes second in importance and the Booby, “ Piquero,”’ (Sula variegata) 
third. Von Tschudi placed the Booby first as a guano producer, and his 
statement has been generally followed ever since, but after careful investi- 
gation Mr. Coker can find no evidence of conditions having been materially 
different in Tschudi’s time from those prevailing today, and there is no 
question about the relative rank of the species at the present time. Other 
birds inhabiting the islands are the Penguin, (Spheniscus humboldti), 
several Gulls and Terns, an Albatross (Diomedia irrorata), several Petrels 
and Shorebirds, an additional species of Booby and two of Cormorants and 
a Man-o’-war bird. The Condor, two Turkey Vultures and a Passerine 
bird, the ‘‘ Chirote,”’ (Cinclodes taczanowskii) complete the list. 

To the life histories of all of these Mr. Coker makes valuable contribu- 
tions while the economic aspect of the guano industry is exhaustively 
treated. Twenty-five half-tone reproductions of photographs give one an 
excellent idea of these remarkable barren islands and the masses of birds 
which literally cover their surface during the nesting season. Mr. Coker 
is to be congratulated upon doing an excellent piece of economic work and 
making at the same time a most important contribution to ornithological 
literature.— W. S. 
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Scoville’s ‘ The Out-of-Doors Club.’ !— To readers of ‘ The Atlantic 
Monthly ’ Mr. Scoville is well known as one who is making the environs 
of Philadelphia as famous a region for the nature lover as those of Boston 
and Cambridge have long been, thanks to the larger numbers of writers on 
outdoor life who seem always to have lived there. The present little 
volume describes many trips afield in which the writer instructs his children 
in the wonders of the great out doors. It is impossible to imagine a child,— 
or a grown-up for that matter,— who will not be attracted by the experi- 
ences of the “ Band.” Birds, mammals, reptiles, plants and camp-lore 
all come in for their share of attention and the wanderings lead across the 
Delaware to the author’s cabin in the New Jersey pines and even to the 
remote “ plains ” in the central part of that State where the famous dwarf 
forests of pine and oak cover many acres, a region which has probably never 
before been described in popular writings. 

The suggestion that the unidentified peepings that one of the children 
heard here might have come from a brood of young Heath Hens is hardly 
to be taken seriously. It is an attractive way, perhaps, to introduce the 
fact that the birds did once occur here but the region has been too carefully 
explored by hunters and ornithologists to make such an occurrence at all 
likely, and if the author really considered it probable the fact is deserving 
of more serious record elsewhere. The more likely possibility of young 
Ruffed Grouse is not mentioned! In referring to the peculiar Conrad’s 
Crowberry which finds on the “ plains’ its southernmost limit we notice 
that the name of this early botanist is misspelled. 

Little books like Mr. Scoville’s add greatly to the interest in outdoor life 
and vastly increase the army of nature lovers who in turn become staunch 
protectors of the birds and wild flowers and out of whose ranks eventually 
come a smaller number of real ornithologists and botanists. He who, by 
his writings, starts such a process of evolution is deserying of all praise. 
Several of Mr. Scoville’s fellow members of the Delaware Valley Ornitho- 
logical Club have contributed photographs which add to the attractiveness 
of his little volume.— W. 8. 


Gifford’s ‘Field Notes on the Land Birds of the Galapagos 
Islands.’ — In 1913, Mr. Gifford, one of the naturalists on the California 
Academy’s Galapagos expedition, published an account of the water- 
birds and the doves obtained by the party. Having been subsequently 
occupied with anthropological work he has been unable to complete his 
report and now presents his ornithological field notes in order that they 


1 The Out-of-Doors Club. By Samuel Scoville, Jr. Philadelphia, 1919. The Sunday 
School Times Company. 12 mo. pp. 1-171. 

2 Expedition of the California Academy of Sciences to the Galapagos Islands, 1905-1906. 
XIII. Field Notes on the Land Birds of the Galapagos Islands and of Cocos Island, 
Costa Rica. Proc. Calif. Acad. Sciences. Fourth series. Vol. II, Pt. II, No. 13, pp. 
189-258. pp. 189-258. June 16, 1919. 
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may be available to students of the Galapagos avifauna, leaving the critical 
study of the 5,916 specimens of land birds and the collection of nests, eggs 
and stomach contents for future investigation. 

While it is regrettable that the entire collection could not have been 
worked up promptly by Mr. Gifford, who of course knows more about it 
than anyone else, we are nevertheless grateful for the large amount of 
interesting information relating to the life histories of the birds of these 
famous islands, which he has made available to the student. 

Of the thirty-six species referred to in the paper all but three are resident 
forms. The Barn Swallow, was found at Cocos Island on September 2 and 5 
and at Charles Island on October 11 and 12, anda Bobolink came on board 
the vessel in lat. 7° 23’ N. long., 97° 48’ W. on September 28 and again in 
lat. 14° 24’ N. long., 106° 42’ W. on October 3, these locations were between 
300 and 500 miles off the Central American coast. A Redstart also came 
on board near the last mentioned station. These records will prove of 
interest to students of migration — W. 8S. 


Hall and Grinnell on Life-Zone Indicators in California.'— This 
important and timely paper should be read by all students of geographical 
distribution! As the authors point out it is only the naturalist of wide 
experience and with a knowledge of both zod5logy and botany who can 
accurately judge of the zonal affinities of a given region, and as the attempt 
is too frequently made by those who are not so qualified, grievous errors are 
made and authors often, from lack of knowledge of the situation which 
confronts them, fall back upon the unfortunate and reprehensible practice 
of coining special terms of their own to fit the apparently anomalous condi- 
tions which they find. The present authors have presented a list of plants 
and vertebrate animals which are characteristic of the several life zones 
that occur in California, as a guide for those who are studying zonal distri- 


bution of life in that State. They also offer a list of influences which tend to . 


interfere with the orderly succession of life zones as they would occur if 
dependent wholly upon temperature and altitude. Foremost among 
these is of course, slope exposure, followed by air currents, cold water 
streams, evaporation from moist soil, proximity to large bodies of water, 
influence of lingering snow banks, changes in vegetable covering, extent 
of mountain area, and rock surfaces. Many of these affect plant life only, 
though a knowledge of them may also explain many local anomalies in the 
distribution of animals. 

The trouble heretofore seems to have been that botanists rely too much 
upon soil composition and character to account for distribution, while 
zodlogists — some at least — have igrfored everything but temperature 
and altitude. The happy combination of a botanist and zoSlogist in the 


1 Life-Zone Indicators in California. By Harvey Monroe Hall and Joseph Grinnell. 
Proc. Calif. Acad. Sciences. Fourth Series. Vol. IX, No. 2, pp. 37-67. June 16, 1919. 
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authorship of the present paper has apparently resulted in a more equable 
treatment of the problem than has yet been presented. 

The important facts are brought forcibly to our attention that we must 
not look for all or even a majority of “ indicators” in any one locality 
since other conditions limit the range of most species within their zone. 
Moreover, a thoroughly typical species may occur outside of its zone as a 
straggler without lessening its value as an “ indicator’ of the zone — 
in other words the abundance of the species must be taken into considera- 
tion as well as its mere presence. 

We trust that ere long we may have an authoritative list of zone “ indi- 
eators ’”’ for other regions besides the Pacific coast.— W. 8. 


Dabbene on Argentine forms of the Genera Geositta and Cin- 
clodes.'— In this important systematic paper, Dr. Dabbene has carefully 
reviewed the Argentine species and subspecies of these two genera, giving 
full descriptions of the plumage of each, an apparently complete synonymy, 
tables of measurements of specimens examined, and keys for identification. 
There are also half-tone plates illustrating the habitats of some of these 
birds in the mountain regions of north-western Argentina and maps show- 
ing their geographic distribution. 

By the careful work of Dr. Dabbene and his associates we are obtaining 
a thorough knowledge of the Argentine avifauna such as can only be sup- 
plied by capable resident ornithologists. We congratulate them upon the 
admirable results of their studies and hope that their researches may con- 
tinue without interruption.— W. S. 


Cory’s ‘ Review of the Genera Siptornis and Cranioleuca.’ >— After 
examining all of the species of the old genus Siptornis that were available 
Mr. Cory has presented a key to the genera into which he would divide the 
group and another key to the species and subspecies. As an aid to the 
identification of these difficult birds it will be of much assistance but from 
the tentative position to which he refers a number of species that he was 
unable to examine, it is evident that there is still much to be learned about 
the group. 

According to the author’s views the old name Siptornis must be restricted 
to the type species, and most of the others referred to Cranioleuca Reichb. 
S. ottonis however, he makes the type of a new genus Pseudosiptornis (p. 
150), while S. flammulata becomes the type of another new genus Siptor- 
noides (p. 150) which includes ten other species. Some of these however, 
are separated again under the subgeneric name Eusiptornoides (p. 150) 
type S. anthoides. 


1 Las Especies y Subespecies Argentinas de los Generos Geosilia Swainson y Cinclodes 


Gray. Por Roberto Dabbene. Ann. del Mus. Nac. de Hist. Nat. de Buenos Aires. Tom. 
XXX, pp. 113-196. July 11, 1919. 

2A Review of Reichenbach’s Genera Siptornis and Cranioleuca, with Descriptions of New 
Allied Genera and a Subgenus. By Charles B. Cory. Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, Vol. 
32, pp. 149-160. September 30, 1919. 
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While in no way reflecting upon the accuracy of Mr. Cory’s work we 
should have preferred rating all of these, no doubt perfectly natural divi- 
sions, as subgenera. 

Our contention is that with the present rapid increase of generic names 
our nomenclature is being rendered more and more unintelligible. While 
the separation of any group into subdivisions indicating its phylogenetic 
development is most praiseworthy, why inject this into the names of the 
species involved, when it can be indicated just as well by the use of sub- 
_ genera, leaving the nomenclature undisturbed? Here we have fifty-seven 
species or subspecies which most ornithologists with some knowledge of 
neotropical birds would recognize under the name Siptornis, but fifty-six 
of them now appear under names that are unknown to the vast majority 
and unless some vernacular name or synonym is appended we should have 
trouble in finding out what an author, who used them, was writing about. 
Mr. Cory has adopted a praiseworthy plan of trying to preserve the name 
Siptornis in the new names which he has coined but this is not often at- 
tempted and too often names of similar etymology apply to entirely unre- 
lated groups. 

This comment as has already been said is not directed against Mr. Cory 
but against a general practice the merits of which should be very carefully 
considered by present day systematic ornithologists.— W. S. 


Chapman on New South American Birds.'— Students of the neo- 
tropical avifauna will be pleased to learn, from the appearance of this paper, 
that Dr. Chapman has completed his service in the American Red Cross 
and is back again at his studies of the rich South American material ob- 
tained by various expeditions sent out by the American Museum of Natu- 
ral History, in the years preceding America’s entry into the great war. 
The fifteen forms here described as new are as follows: Microsittace ferru- 
gineus minor (p. 323), Corral, Chile; Upucerthia dumetoria hallinani (p. 
324), Tofo, Chile; U. dabbenei (p. 325) Tafi del Valle, Argentina; Cin- 
clodes fuscus tucumanus (p. 326), same locality; Leptasthenura punctigula 
(p. 327), Sarmiento, Argentina; L. andicola peruviana (p. 327), La Raya, 
Peru; Siptornis wrubambensis (p. 328) Machu Picchu, Peru; S. punensis 
rufala (p. 328), Tafi del Valle, Argentina; Pseudochloris uropygialis con- 
nectens (p. 329), La Raya, Peru; P. olivascens sordida (p. 330), Ticara, 
Argentina; Atlapetes canigenis (p. 330), Torontoy, Peru; Diglossa mysta- 
calis albilinea (p. 331) Machu Picchu, Peru; Oreomanes binghami (p. 331), 
same locality; Tangara cyaneicollis gularis (p. 332) Candamo, 8. E. Peru; 
Amblycercus holosericeus australis (p. 333), Incachaca, Bolivia. 

They are described with the author’s characteristic care and detail with 
frequent comparison with related forms.— W. S. 


1 Descriptions of Proposed New Birds from Peru, Bolivia, Argentina, and Chile. By 
Frank M. Chapman. Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., Vol. XLI, Art. V, pp. 323-333. Sep- 
tember 1, 1919. 
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Oberholser on Larus hyperboreus barrovianus.'— In this paper, 
Dr. Oberholser again comes to the support of the Pt. Barrow Gull, a form 
originally separated from the Glaucous Gull by Mr. Ridgway in 1886 as a 
full species and so recognized in the second edition of the A. O. U. ‘ Check- 
List.’ In 1906 after a study of a large series of these birds Dr. J. Dwight 
came to the conclusion that the alleged differences were not sufficiently 
marked to warrant recognition of Larus barrovianus and reduced the name 
to a synonym of L. glaucus [= hyperboreus] a view that was endorsed by 
the A. O. U. Committee and it was omitted from the third edition of the 
‘ Check-List.’ In 1918, Dr. Oberholser in an elaborate paper published in 
‘The Auk’ proposed to resurrect it as a subspecies, a view which Mr. 
Ridgway, the original describer of the form had failed to take in his ‘ Birds 
of North and Middle America’ the eighth volume of which, containing the 
Gulls appeared the next year. Dr. Dwight promptly met Dr. Oberholser’s 
attempt at resurrection with an additional attack on the validity of the 
form and Dr. Oberholser now reappears in defence. All of this only 
demonstrates that with the same material available two or more authori- 
ties will have opposite opinions upon the recognition of subspecies based 
upon such finely drawn distinctions as are now so prevalent in systematic 
work. There is no “ right” or “ wrong” in such questions, it is simply a 
matter of personal opinion. The only fair way of treating such cases in 
our Check-Lists, it would seem, would be to state both views. Any other 
method obscures the facts in the case.-— Dr. Oberholser’s final argument, 
that a number of ornithologists to whom he had pointed out the char- 
acters of L. barrovianus agreed with him, reminds one of the auctorum 
plurimorum principal once so popular in discussing problems of nomen- 
clature! — W. S. 


Contributions to the Zoogeography of the Palwarctic Region.’— 
This issue is the first part of a new publication and contains two papers by 
Erwin Stressemann on the forms of the group 4githalos caudatus and their 
hybrids, of which &. c. romanus (p. 10) from Rome is described as new; 
and on the European Bullfinches with a chart of their evolution. 

Of the former group he recognizes fourteen pure-blooded forms, which 
he divides into three groups, and five hybrids. There is much discussion 
upon the nature of these forms. 

Of the Bullfinches there are five races and one hybrid. Just where the 
recognition of so many natural hybrids in addition to subspecies is going to 
lead us it is hard to say. 

In America there seems to be but little necessity for such a hypothesis 


1 The Status of Larus hyperboreus barrovianus Ridgway. By Harry C. Oberholser. 
Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington. Vol. 32, pp. 173-176. September 30, 1919. 

2Beitrage zur Zoogeographie der palaarktischen Region. Herausgegeben von der 
Ornithologischen Gesellschaft in Bayern. Heft I, September 15, 1919. Munchen 1919 
Gustav Fischer in Jena. Preis Mk. 5. 
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and it has only been advanced in the case of the Flickers, Meadowlarks 
and a few other rather anomalous cases.— W. 8. 


Annual Report of the Chief of the Biological Survey.'— Mr. E. W. 
Nelson’s report as chief of the U. 8. Biological Survey for the year ending 
June 1919, contains much of interest. The amount of appropriations avail- 
able for the work of the Bureau was greater than ever before, including 
$592,000 from the Federal Government and over $800,000 appropriated 
by State Governments and other bodies for work in cooperation with the 
Survey. It is estimated that the destruction of noxious animals resulted 
in a saving of live stock valued at five millions and of forage and crops 
valued at fourteen millions. 

The bulk of the report deals with the destruction of noxious mammals. 
The ornithological work consisted largely of investigating charges against 
various species of birds. Among these was the destruction of fish by Mer- 


gansers and Pelicans, the case of the former being held open while the latter 


was proven harmless to species used as human food. The Night Herons 


in Louisiana were charged with being injurious to the frog industry but 


this was disproved as was the charge against the White-winged Dove of 


destroying grain in Arizona. In the case of the Bobolink, while charges’ 


of damage to crops in the lower Delaware Valley were found to be ground- 
less, there was found to be great damage to the rice crop in the southern 
states and an open season for shooting these birds was granted from Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey southward. 

Much additional information of this nature is contained in the report 


which seems to show that several species regarded as beneficial when the 


effort toward bird protection was initiated must now be regarded as 
injurious at certain times and places and necessary steps taken for their 
control. 

It is welcome news to learn that in addition to various publications of the 
Survey noticed in these columns during the past year, we may look at an 
early date for the appearance of reports on the birds of New Mexico and 
Alabama. 

The supervision of the National Bird Reservations during 1918-1919 
has been in charge of Dr. G. W. Field while Mr. G. A. Lawyer has con- 
ducted the administration of the migratory bird treaty.— W. S. 


Shufeldt on the Birds of Brazil.2— In the August number of the 
‘Bulletin of the Pan American Union,’ Dr. Shufeldt has compiled a popular 
account of the birds of Brazil illustrated by a number of photographs, 
mainly from specimens in the U. 8. National Museum. The paper is 
arranged systematically beginning with the Rhea and reaching the Parrots 
on the ninth page, all the rest of the avifauna being disposed of in a couple 


1 Report of Chief of Bureau of Biological Survey. pp. 1-24. 
? Birds of Brazil. By R. W. Shufeldt, M. D. Bull. Pan-American Union, August, 1919, 
pp. 159-176. 
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of paragraphs. While the treatment is thus rather uneven a great variety 
of matter is presented in connection with the species that are considered 
in detail, covering general history, fossil birds and habits of specimens in the 
Washington “Zoo.” —W. 8. 


The Food of Australian Birds.'— Dr. J. B. Cleland presents a sum- 
mary of investigations relating to the food of Australian Birds done by 
himself and Messrs. J. H. Maiden, W. W. Froggatt, E. W. Ferguson and 
C.T. Musson. The data is presented under the following headings: Broad 
Summary of Results, Detail Summaries and Verglicts on Individual Species, 
Food of Birds from the Botaincal Aspect, List of Birds Feeding on Particular 
Foods, and Tabulated Results of Examination of the Contents of Stomachs 
and Crops Examined. In the summaries one finds nothing conveying an 
idea of the volume of food items, in the absence of which it is difficult to 
conclude just what are the important foods. Now that Professor W. E. 
Collinge of St. Andrew’s University has adopted and championed the 
volumetric system of food analysis, it is to be hoped his colleagues in the 
British Dominions also will realize its advantages. In the discussion in 
the booklet reviewed the majority of the species are commended. The 
principal exceptions are: the Crow, Starling, and House Sparrows which 
for best results should be kept under strict control, the Silver-eyes, which 
must often be suppressed for the welfare of cultivated fruit, certain Parrots 
which destroy grain and the bee-eaters. Pigeons, Doves, Quails, most 
Waterbirds and the Honey-eaters are mentioned as having no marked 
economic significance. 

Points of interest may be noted in connection with the lists of birds feed- 
ing on particular foods. The longest list, 73 species, is of birds feeding on 
ants, a group of insects that a certain school of biologists defines as ‘“ speci- 
ally protected,” the models for “‘ mimicking ” insects in all orders. Small 
comforts here for either the “‘ mimics ”’ or the biologists. Caterpillars and 
other stages of Lepidoptera are cited with 68 bird enemies, flies with 59 
and grasshoppers and their allies with 35. Thrips are recorded from the 
stomachs of four species, probably a better list of enemies of these minute 
insects than could be made with present knowledge for birds of the United 
States. However, all of the other lists of birds feeding on weed seeds and 
groups of destructive insects could easily be exceeded from American 
records.— W. L. M. 

The Ornithological Journals. 

Bird-Lore.2 X XI, No. 5. September-October, 1919. 

William Brewster. By Frank M. Chapman. A beautifully written and 
appreciative sketch of his life and works. 

The Spotted Sandpiper. By C. W. Leister.— An account of its home life 
with admirable photographs. 


1 Science Bul. No. 15, Dept. Agr. New South Wales, July, 1918, 112 pp. 
2 D, Appleton & Company, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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The Birds of Coblenz. By Perley M. Jenness. 

A Visit with Cedar Waxwings. By F. N. Whitman.— Several remark- 
ably good photographs of young and old. 

The Warbler in Stripes. By H. E. Tuttle-— Good account of the 
feigning of injury by the parent Black and White Warbler. 

The educational leaflet treats of the Turkey Vulture and is by T. Gilbert 
Pearson with a colored plate by Horsfall. 

Bird-Lore. X XI, No. 6. November-December, 1919. 

Notes from a Traveler in the Tropics. By F. M. Chapman.— V. Chile. 

How Birds Can Take Their Own Pictures. By Dr. E. Bade.— Showing 


admirable results of his method. 


Our Family of Flickers. By Anna R. Roberts. 

A Winter Feeding Place for Birds. By Verdi Burtch.— With photo- 
graphs of Longspur, Snow Bunting, ete. 

Migration of N. A. Birds covers Jays and Nutcracker with plate by 
Fuertes and the bulk of the number is taken up with the Annual Report of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies which as usual is full of interest. 

The Condor.! X XI, No. 5. September-October, 1919. 

Autobiographical Notes. By Henry Wetherbee Henshaw.—Continua- 
tion of this interesting historical sketch which runs through the next 
number also. 

Differential Sex Migration of Mallards in New Mexico. By Aldo Leo- 
pold.— Evidence to show that the females migrate before the males. 

Description of a Twenty Year Series of Eggs of the Sierra Junco. By 
Milton S. Ray.— An exhaustive study of an extensive series of the eggs 
of this species illustrated by photographs of sets to show variation, simi- 
larity in coloration of two sets from the same pair, etc. 

A Return to the Dakota Lake Region. By Florence Merriam Bailey, 
(continued in the next number). 

Bird Notes from Southeastern Oregon and Northeastern California. By 
‘George Willett.— An annotated list covering for the most part observations 
at Malheur Lake, Harney County, Oregon. 139 species are mentioned and 
there are several photographs of nests and young birds. 

The Wilson Snipe Nesting in Southern California. By Edward Wall. 

Description of a New Subspecies of Pipilo fuscus. By Harry C. Ober- 
holser.—Pipilo fuscus aripolius (p. 210) from the middle portion of the 
Lower California Peninsula, type from San Pablo. 

The Condor. X XI, No. 6. November-December, 1919. 

Bird Notes from Saskatchewan. By H. H. Mitchell. 

Notes on the Elegant Tern as a Bird of California. By Joseph Grinnell.— 


An uncommon and probably irregular fall visitant on the coast as far north 


as San Francisco Bay. 
The Wilson Bulletin.2 XX XI, No.3. September, 1919. 
Purple Martins at St. Marks, Florida. By John Williams.— Detailed 


1W. Lee Chambers, Eagle Rock, Los Angeles Co., Calif. 
2 Geo. L. Fordyce, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Jan. 


study of a colony giving dates of arrival, nesting, hatching of young, ete. 
for the past four years. 

Twenty-four Hours in a Black Skimmer Colony. By B. R. Bales. 
— Another account of the Cobb’s Island colony, for a nearby one] already 
well described in Chapman’s ‘ Camps and Cruises.’ 

Description of Another New Subspecies of Lanius ludovicianus. By 
Harry C. Oberholser.— L. |. grinnelli (p. 87), north central portion of the 
peninsula of Lower California, type from San Fernando. 

Birds from a Sick Man’s Window. By W. Elmer Ekblaw.— An inter- 
esting account of familiar species seen on the grounds of some University, 
the locality of which is not mentioned. 

The Lure of the Godwit. By Gerald Alan Abbott.— Describes the habits 
of these interesting birds on the prairies of North Dakota and Minnesota. 

The Wilson Bulletin. XX XI, No. 4. December, 1919. 

Some Changes in the Summer Bird Life at Delavan, Wisconsin. By 
N. Hollister — A valuable comparison after a lapse of twenty years. 

Birds of Wakulla County, Florida. By John Williams. 

An Annotated List of the Land Birds of Sac County, Iowa. By J. A. 
Spurrell. 

The Odlogist.'! X X XVI, No.9. September 1, 1919. 

The Song of the Mockingbird. By Theodore R. Greer.— As heard in 
Aledo, Illinois. 

The Odlogist. XX XVI, No. 10. October 1, 1919. 

Nesting of the Black-billed Cuckoo. By G. W. Vosburgh.— At Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

The OGdlogist. XXXVI, No. 11. November 1, 1919. 

Ruffed Grouse [in Massachusetts]. By H. H. Johnson. 

The Ibis.2. XI, Series, 1, No.4. October, 1919. 

On Birds from South Annam and Cochin China. Part II. Pyenono- 
tide — Dicrxide. By Herbert C. Robinson and C. Boden Kloss.— 129 
species are listed in this instalment of which the following are described as 
new, Hemirus tickelli griseiventer (p. 568); Langbian Peaks; Xanthiscus 
flavescens sordidus (p. 569), Arbre Broye, 8. Annam; Garrulax milleti (p. 
574), Dalat, S. Annam; Trochalopteron yersini (p. 575), Langbian Peaks; 
Stactocichla merulina anamensis (p. 577), Dran, S. Annam; Pomatorhinus 
olivaceus annamensis (p. 577) Dran; P. tickelli brevirostris (p. 578), Trang 
Bom, Cochin China; Rimator danjoui (p. 578), Langbian Peaks; Turdi- 
nulus epilepidotus clarus (p. 582), Dalat; Alcippe nipalensis annamensis 
(p. 582), Dalat; Pseudominla atriceps (p. 583), Langbian Peaks; Stachyris 
nigriceps dilutus (p. 584), Dran; Siva sordida orientalis (p. 587), Langbian 
Peaks; Herpornis xantholeuca sordida (588), Daban; Cutia nipalensis 
legalleni (p. 588), Langbian Peaks; Pterythrus eralatus annamensis (p. 589), 
Langbian Peaks; Mesia argentauris cunhaci (p. 591), Dalat; Pnepyga 
pusilla annamensis (p. 591), Langbian Peaks; Cissa margarite (p. 604), 
Langbian Peaks; Aigithaliscus annamensis (p. 606), Dran; Certhia dis- 


1R. Magoon Barnes, Lacon, Ill. 
2 Wm. Wesley and Son, 28 Essex St., Strand, London, W. C. 2. 
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color meridionalis (p. 609), Langbian Peaks; Lovia curvirostra meridionalis 
(p. 618), Dalat; Hhopyga sanguinipectus johnsi (p. 621), Dran; 42. gouldia 
annamensis (p. 621), Langbian Peaks. Many of them are figured in 
beautiful colored plates. 

Note on the Jays of Holland. By R. C. Snouckaert van Schauburg. 

A List of the Birds of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, based on the Collec- 
tions of Mr. A. I. Butler, Mr. A. Chapman and Capt. H. Lynes and Major 
Cuthbert Christy. Part III. Picide — Sagittariide. By W. L. Sclater 
and C. Mackworth-Praed. 

List of the Birds of the Canary Islands, with detailed references to the 
Migratory Species and the Accidental Visitors. Part IV. Anatida — 
Laride. By David A. Bannerman. 

British Birds.' XIII, No. 4. September 1, 1919. 

Observations on the Cuckoo. By Edgar Chance.— This is an extremely 
interesting account of an intensive study of the Cuckoos of a common in 
Worcestershire. Assuming that the eggs of each Cuckoo are always 
remarkably similar and are laid in the nests of the same species of bird 
in which the Cuckoo was reared, which seems to be pretty well proven, 
the author found that the Cuckoo under observation laid eighteen eggs in 
as many nests of the Meadow Pipit, on this common in the season of 1919. 
It seems that the Cuckoo removes one of the Pipit’s eggs in case a full 
clutch is deposited before its visit to the nest. Mr. Chance is of opinion 
that the bird carries its egg to the nest of the foster parent in its bill but 
he has not yet been able to see the egg deposited although he spent a 
night on the common in the hope of solving this problem. The evidence 
presented seems to show that the Cuckoo locates every nest of the species 
upon which it is parasitic, that has been built in the district which it covers, 
and lays an egg about every two days until each nest is supplied; the 
number of eggs being thus dependent upon the number of nests. 

British ornithologists have a most interesting problem before them 
in ascertaining the exact life history of this peculiar bird. Why do not 
some of our American bird students set about solving the same problem 
in the case of the Cow Bird? If the great army of egg collectors desire to 
demonstrate that there is really some science in their hobby here is their 
opportunity. 

The “ British Birds” Marking Scheme. By H. F. Witherby.— In spite 
of the war no less than 5,937 birds were ringed during 1918, bringing the 
grand total of ten years up to 87,584. 

British Birds. XIII, No.5. October 1, 1919. 

Some Habits of the Sparrow Hawk. By J. H. Owen. (7) The effects of 
sunshine.— Excellent photographs. 

Numerous notes on the habits of the Cuckoo. 

British Birds. XIII, No. 6, November 1, 1919. 

The Black-necked Grebe. By Oliver G. Pike. Account of a nesting 
at Tring with a wonderful series of photographs of the nest and bird under 
various circumstances. 


1 Witherby & Co., 326 High Holborn, London. 
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Some Points in the Sexual Habits of the Little Grebe, with a Note on 
the Occurrence of Vocal Duets in Birds. By. J. 8S. Huxley. 

Avicultural Magazine.' X,No.11. September, 1919. 

Further Notes on Birds in the War Area and Beyond. By Capt. B. 
Hamilton Scott. 

Bird-Life in 1918. By Allen Silver.— An interesting summary of the 
birds observed in England during the year. [Continued.] 

Avicultural Magazine. X,No.12. October, 1919. 

Eggs and Nestlings. By Graham Renshaw.— Importance of preserving 
such specimens in the aviary. 

Avicultural Magazine. X, No. 13. November, 1919. 

Regularity in Moulting. By E. M. Knobel.— Dates of shedding tail 
feathers by an Alexandrine Parrot, for a period of five years. 

The Emu.’ XIX, Part 2. October, 1919. 

The Allied Buff-rumped Tit-Warbler (Geobasileus hedleyi rosine). By 
Capt. 8. A. White— With a colored plate of this recently discovered bird. 

The Eastern Palzarctica and Australia. By Robert Hall.— An account 
of birds seen in northern Siberia. 

A Trip to the National Park of Tasmania at Mount Field. By Clive E. 
Lord.— This park which is also a bird sanctuary has an area of 38,500 
square miles. The paper is illustrated by several views and there is an 
annotated list of the birds observed. 

Material for a study of the Megapodiide. By R. W. Shufeldt.— With 
a number of illustrations from photographs of eggs and skeletons. 

The Rosella Parrot (Platycercus eximius): aSketch. By A. J. Campbell. 

Birds Observed about the Lighthouse, Puysegur Point, Invercargill, 
N.Z. By R. Stuart-Sutherland. 

Interesting photograph by H. A. Purnell of a Mound Builder’s nest 
with eggs in situ. 

The South Australian Ornithologist.* IV, Part 3. July, 1919. 

_ Notes from the Lake Frome District. By J. Neil McGilp. 

Regent Honey-eaters — A Visit to the Adelaide Plains. By J. W. Mellor. 

Revue Francaise d’Ornithologie.« XI, No. 123. July, 1919. [In 
French.] 

An Inquiry on the Vision of Birds. By Dr. A. Rochon-Duvigneaud. 
{Continued in the next number]. 

The Common Bee-eater in Vendee. By E. Seguin-Jard. 

Revue Frangaise d’Ornithologie. XI, No. 124-125. August- 
September, 1919. [In French.] 

How Does a Bird Recognize and Return to its Nest? By F. Cathelin. 

Der Ornithologische Beobachter.’ XVI, Part 7. April, 1919. 

The Great Curlew. By H. Fischer-Sigwart.— Tables of migration dates, 
nesting etc. in Switzerland. [In German.] 


1 Stephen Austin & Sons, 5 Fore St., Hertford, England. 

2 Witherby & Co., 326 High Holborn, London. 

2 F. M. Angel, % W. D. Wells, Grenfell St., Adelaide, Australia. 
4A. Menegaux, 55 Rue de Buffon, Paris. 

5 A. Hess, Spitalgasse 28, Bern, Switzerland. 
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Der Ornithologische Beobachter. XVI, Part II. August, 1919, [In 
German]. 

Daines Barrington. An Apparently Forgotten Student of Bird Song. 
By Hans Stadler. ‘ : 

The Migration of-the Storks through Alsace and Loraine. By Walther 
Bachmeister. 

Der Ornithologische Beobachter. XVI, Part 12. September, 1919. 
{In German.] 

Nauman’s Thrush. By Alb. Hess. 

On Our Knowledge of the Siberian Thrush. By H. Gengler. 

Ornithologisches Jahrbuch.! XXX, Heft 1-6. January-December, 
1918. [In German.] 

Ornithology of Syrmia [Hungary]. By J. Gengler. 

Ornithology of Kapnu in Pinsgau [Austria]. By E. P. Tratz. 

Bird Life of Tullu near Vienna. By K. Obermayer. 

The Life Histories of Our Grouse. By M. Merk-Buchberg — “ Tetrao 
urogallus, T. tetrix and T bonasia.”’ 

El Hornero.? I, No.4. September, 1919. [In Spanish.] 

The Lariformes of the Republic of Argentina. By R. Dabbene. 

On the Stomach Contents of Some Birds. By C. A. Marelli. 

Glaucidium nanum. A Rare Case of Mimicry. By J. Koslowsky. Its. 
attitude at rest makes its markings protective against its usual background. 

Notes on a Collection of Birds from the Island of Martin Garcia. By R. 
Dabbene. 

The Fantastic Ornithology of the Conquistadors. By Anibal Cardoso. 

Birds New to Paraguay. By A. Winkelreid Bertoni. Fifteen species 
mentioned. 

Birds of the Comune of Nuevas. By R. Dabbene. 

Brief Notes on the Nests and Eggs of Some Birds of the Cordillera de 
Mendoza. By C.S. Reed. 

Notes on the Nests of the Ovenbirds. By M. Doello-Jurado.— With 
illustrations. 


Ornithological Articles in Other Journals.’ 


Nore.— The Editor would be very grateful to authors if they would 
send him copies of such of their papers as are published in Proceedings 
of Societies, or other journals not exclusively devoted to Ornithology, in 
order that they may be promptly noticed in these columns. Unless this 
is done many papers are sure to be overlooked and their notice very much 
delayed. He would also regard it as a favor if his attention were called to 
omissions of this sort, by the readers of ‘The Auk.’ Only by such codpera- 
tion can the review of literature be made reasonably complete. 


1 Anton Pustet, Salzburg, Austria. 

? Pedro Serie, Secty S. O. P., Museo Nac. de Hist. Nat. Buenos Aires. 

3 Some of these journals are received in exchange, others are examined in the library 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. The Editor is under obligations to 
Mr. J. A. G. Rehn for a list of ornithological articles contained in the accessions to the 
ibrary from week to week. 
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Clarke, John M. The New Gaspe Bird Sanctuaries. (Natural 
History, XIX, No. 4-5, April-May, 1919.) — An excellent account of the 
bird rock and Bonaventure Gannet colonies and the recent action of the 
Canadian government for their better protection. Illustrated by beautiful 
photographs by Chapman, Taverner, Cramp, etc. 

Bailey, Alfred M. Notes on Our Hawaiian Reservation. (Ibid.) 
A splendidly illustrated article. 

Allen, James Lane. Alexander Wilson. (Jbid.) This is a reprint of a 
chapter from Mr. Allen’s book ‘The Kentucky Warbler.’ It is written ina 
very attractive style that will hold the attention of the readers of the story, 
but unfortunately as is too often the case when a writer of fiction endeavors 
to incorporate history or biography into his work he is very careless of 
details and is likely to start misstatements which will be perpetuated by 
those who take his writing at face value. Wilson was not a school teacher 
when he visited Virginia but still a weaver; it was Lawson not Bartram 
who suggested that he try his hand at drawing, and several other statements 
of the author are pure assumptions. Furthermore Mr. Allen seems to have 
become rather confused in his geography if he thinks that upon landing at 
New Castle Delaware, Wilson could have disappeared in the “ forests of 
New Jersey.” The Delaware River, here over two miles wide would have 
to be crossed first. His account is so clearly based upon that of Ord, that it 
is a pity he did not follow it more closely in details. }. 

There is also an interesting reproduction of an original drawing of 
Wilson’s in the possession of the American Museum of Natural History 
depicting the head of an American Egret with an accompanying account 
of it by the editor of the journal. In this it is referred to as a White Crane, 
while Titian Peale is mentioned as a naturalist friend of Wilson, who as it 
happened died when Peale was but a lad of thirteen! 

Oberholser, Harry C. An Unrecognized Subspecies of Melanerpes 
erythrocephalus. (The Canadian Field Naturalist, September, 1919.) — 
In this paper, Dr. Oberholser may be correct in his ornithology but his 
nomenclature is decidedly open to question. (See antea p. 145). 

Saunders, W. E. Nesting of the Caspian Tern in the Georgian Bay. 
(Ibid.). 

Taverner, P. A. An Important Distinction Between our Two Golden- 
eyes. (/bid.).— Attention is called to the more vertical angle of the skull, 
in front, in the Barrow’s Goldeneye and to the much more moderate dila- 
tion in the windpipe. 

Griscom, Ludlow. War Impressions of French Bird Life.— An inter- 
esting account of the familiar species and a comparison with the birds of 
the United States. 

Wintemberg, W. J. Archzology as an Aid to Zodlogy. (bid. No. 4, 
October, 1919.)—Includes a discussion of the past and present range of the 
Wilk Turkey and Great Auk. As an illustration of the failure of many 
persons to grasp the present idea of a binomial group name and its several 
trinomial elements (cf. Taverner and Stone, ‘ Auk,’ 1919, pp. 316-318) the 
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author of this paper states that Meleagris gallopavo, “ the original Turkey 
of Linnzus ”’ is now divided into four varieties. These he enumerates but 
omits entirely the first described race of M. gallopavo gallopavo. 

Munro, J. A. Bird Study from a Duck-Blind. (/bid.)—We wish that 
some of our eastern gunners could find time to observe birds from their 
duck blinds and write them up as has been done here by Mr. Munro. 
Unfortunately the more that birds are shot for game the less we know of 
their life histories and habits. 

Oberholser, H.C. Revision of the Subspecies of Passerculus rostratus 
Cassin. (The Ohio Journal of Science, XIX, No. 6, June, 1919.) — Three 
races are recognized: P. r. rostratus, guttatus and halophilus, P. r. sanctorum 
is regarded as identical with guttatus. 

Oberholser, H. C. A Review of the Plover Genus Ochthodromus 
Reichenbach and its Nearest Allies. (Trans. Wisconsin Acad. Sci., Arts 
and Letters, XIX, Part I, 1918. Received November, 1919). 

This paper like several of Dr. Oberholser’s recent publications is a careful 
and detailed review of an arrangement recently proposed by some other 
author. In this case it is G. M. Mathews’ treatment of the smaller Plovers 
that he has investigated and he comes to practically the same conclusions 
as that author reached in his ‘ Birds of Australia.’ It is gratifying to find 
two investigators in agreement upon the systematic arrangement of a group 
but the number of genera that are to be recognized in nomenclature may 
be a matter of opinion, when, as many claim, subgenera serve the purpose 
-of the taxonomist just as well, without upsetting our whole system of names. 

Cahn, Alvin R. Notes on the Vertebrate Fauna of Houghton and Iron 
‘Counties, Michigan. (J/bid.).— This paper is to some extent a supplement 
to Blackwelder’s ‘ Birds of Iron County, Michigan’ and twenty-three new 
records for one or both counties are presented. 

Hess, H. Marguerite. Bluebird. (Nature Study Review, XV, No. 5, 
-May 1919.)—A good account of habits ete. 

Allen, E.G. Adventures of Jimmy. (Jbid.).— Habits of a tame crow. 

Shaver, Nelle E. A Nest Study of a Maryland Yellow-Throat. (Univ. 
of Iowa Studies. First Series No. 23, December, 1919.) — Record of a 
detailed study. Among other observations was the removal of an addled 
egg by one of the parent birds which took it in its bill. In a nest of a 
Meadowlark, however, an addled egg remained in the nest after the young 
had flown. 

Oberholser, H. C. Mutanda Ornithologica, VII. (Proc. Biol. Soe. 
Washington X X XII, June 27, 1919, pp. 127-128.) — Attila cinereus (Gm.) 
becomes A. rufus Lafr.; Knipolegus comatus (Licht.) becomes K. lophotes 
Boie; Euscarthmus gularis (Temm.) becomes E. rufilatus (Hartl.) and 
Mimus lividus (Licht.) becomes M. antelius nom. nov. (p. 128) all on 
account of the old names being preoccupied. Cureus aterrimus (Kittl.) 
changes to C’. cureus Molina, an earlier name. 

Oberholser, H.C. Spizella arborea the proper name for the Tree Spar- 
Tow. (/bid., p. 139.)—Accepts the correctness of Mathews’ statement 
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(‘ Auk,’ 1919, p. 114.) that monticola is not available as the name of the 
Tree Sparrow and accepts Fringilla arborea Wilson as the first name based 
clearly upon this bird, which therefore becomes Spizella arborea. 

Oberholser, H.C. The Proper Name for Limicola platyrhyncha (Tem- 
minck.) (Jbid., p. 140.)— Again concurs in a case explained by Mathews. 
in 1912 and agrees with him that this bird should be called L. falcinella 
(Pontoppidan.) 

Oberholser, H. C. The Taxonomic Position of the Genus Ramphal- 
cyon. (Jbid., p. 140.) — W. D. Miller’s conclusions as to the relations of 
this genus are reviewed and endorsed and his suggestion that it may require 
to be established in a separate subfamily accepted to the extent of naming 
such a subfamily — Rhamphalcyoninz. 

Oberholser, H.C. The Status of the Genus Centronyx Baird. (Ibid., 
p. 141.) — This is a concurrence in the opinion of Ridgway that Centronyx 
should rank as a genus and not as a subgenus, with comment on the con- 
stancy of some of the characters. 

Oberholser, H.C. The Generic Name of the Rook. (Jbid., p. 141.) — 
The writer here agrees with Hartert and others as to the generic distinctness 
of the Rook from the allied species of Corvus with which it used to be associ-- 
ated and refers to the fact already published by Dr. C. W. Richmond that 
Frugilegus is the proper generic name for it to bear. We notice however, 
that Mr. Witherby and his associates, among them Dr. Hartert, still place 
the Rook in the genus Corvus in the latest technical work on British birds, 
the ‘ Practical Handbook,’ so that the recognition of this genus appears to 
be by no means universal. 

Todd, W. E. Clyde. Descriptions of Apparently New Colombian Birds. 
(Ibid., pp. 113-118.) — Twenty-three forms described all but one of which 
were collected by M. A. Carriker. 

Oberholser, H. C. The Status of the Subgenus Sieberocitta Coues. 
(Ibid., pp. 135-138.) — Here Dr. Oberholser agrees with Mr. Swarth’s 
recent action in recognizing this as a subgenus, the matter being discussed 
at length. 

“Z.” Taxonomy and Evolution. A Rejoinder. (The American Nat., 
LIII, May-June, 1919, pp. 282-288.) — An admirable endorsement of the 
importance and good character of taxonomic work against an attack by 
“ X ” presumably a college “ biologist ’’ in the same journal for July, 1914. 

Welsh, F. R. The Passenger Pigeon (Science, April 25, 1919.) — This 
is a remarkable statement of a “‘ business man ”’ ridiculing the claim that 
the Passenger Pigeon has been exterminated and mentioning the fact that 
he saw an individual at his home in Devon, a few miles from Philadelphia 
in 1902, 1904 and 1905, and upon his return to the same place, 1907-1913, 
he saw the species four or five times, the last time while travelling along 
the road in his motor car. And yet members of the Delaware Valley 
Ornithological Club, trained ornithologists, have scoured this region for 
thirty years, during which time not a single Wild Pigeon has been seen. 
Those who are not ornithologists see Wild Pigeons every once in a while 
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but it-is surprising that ‘Science’ publishes so many such “ records” 
without comment. 

Chubb, Charles. Descriptions of New Genera and a New Species of 
South American Birds. (Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. (7) II, No. 7, July, 
1918.) — Pseudoconopophaga (p. 122), type Conopophaga melanogaster 
(Menetr.); Mackenziena (p. 123), type Thamnophilus leachi Such.; Freder- 
ckiena (p. 123), type Thamnophilus viridis Vieill.; Poliolema (p. 124), 
type Myrmotherula cinereiventris; and Dichropogon (p. 124) type Hypo- 
cnemis pecilonota. Picrotes (p. 123) is proposed as a substitute for Lochites 
Cab. & Heine, and Sakesphorus (p. 123) for Hypolophus. The new sub- 
species is Rhopias fulviventris salmoni (p. 124) Remedios, Colombia. 

Chubb, Charles. New Forms of South-American Birds. (Ibid., (9) 
IV, No. 22, October, 1919) these are: Perissotriccus ecaudatus miserabilis 
(p. 301), Bonasika River, Brit. Guiana; Atalotriccus griseiceps whitelyanus 
(p. 301), Quenga, Brit. Guiana; Elenia flavogaster macconnelli (p. 304), 
Supenaam River, Brit. Guiana; Elenia cristata whitelyi (p. 304). Roraima, 
Brit. Guiana, and no less than six races of Pipromorpha oleaginea as follows: 
wallacet (p. 301) Para, Brazil; hauxwelli (p. 302), Pebas, Peru; chapmani 
(p. 302), Llanos of the Medina, Colombia; tobagensis (p. 302), Tobago; 
macconnelli (p. 303), Kamakabra River, Brit. Guiana; and roraime (p. 303), 
Roraima. 

Burkitt, J. P. The Wren. (Irish Naturalist, July-August, 1919.) — 
A nost interesting study presenting some important data on the subject of 
the multiple nests of these birds. The male according to the author builds 
the nest but takes no part in feeding the young while in the nest. During 
this period he is building other nests, in one or more of which the brood of 
fledglings was found to roost later on. 

Burkitt, J. P. Relation of Song to the Nesting of Birds. (/bid.) — 
Mateless males are found to sing long after those with mates cease singing. 

Forbin, V. Diving Water Birds. (La Nature, No. 2357. May, 1919.)— 
Remarkable reproductions of photographs by Dr. Francis Ward of Cormo- 
rants diving and swimming under water. [In French.] 

Brasil, L. Notes on the Ornithology of Oceania. (Bull. Mus. Nat. 
d@’Hist. Nat. Paris, 1917, pp. 429-441. Received June 25, 1919.) — The 
discovery of the type of Egretta brevipes Verr. & DesMurs, shows that this 
bird is a subspecies of Demiegretta greyi. The following new forms are 
described: Pterodroma rostrata Trouessarti (p. 432), Poliolimnas cinereus 
ingrami (p. 437); Porzana tabuensis caledonica (p. 440). All the birds men- 
tioned come from New Caledonia. [In French.] 

Raspail, Xavier. Nesting of the Red-tailed Redstart and Time of 
Incubation of its Egg. (Bull. Soc. Zool. France, XLII. 1917. Received, 
June 25, 1919.) [In French.] 

Petit, L. Arrival of the Swallows and Swifts in 1917. [In French.] 
Also their departure. 

Kuroda, Nagamichi. A Collection of Birds from Tonkin (Annot. Zool. 
Japon., 1X, Part III, July, 1917.)—An annotated list of 130 species. [In 
English.] 
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Kuroda, Nagamichi. Notes on Formosan Birds, with Description of a 
New Bullfinch. (Jbid.) — An annotated list of 120 species and descrip- 
tion of Pyrrhula uchidai (p. 295), Shiskaban, Ako District. [In English.] 

Kuroda, Nagamichi. Notes on Corean and Manchurian Birds. (Jbid., 
Part IV, July, 1918.) — An annotated list of 204 species and a list of all the 
species known from these two countries. [In English.] 

Stuart-Baker, E.C. The Game Birds of India. (Jour. Bombay Nat. 
Hist. Soc. XXVI, No. 1, December, 1918.) Very full account of the 
species of the genera Catreus and Lophura. In the next number for May 
1919, the genus Lophophorus is considered. 

Ticehurst, C. B. The Mesopotamian Bulbul. (Jbid.).— Pycnonotus 
leucotis mesopotamie (p. 279), Basra, Lower Mesopotamia, is described 
as new. 

Whistler, H. Notes on Birds of the Ambala District, Punjab. (J/bid.). 
— Concluded from X XV, p. 681. 

Donald, C.H. The Birds of Prey of the Punjab. (/bid.) 

Ticehurst, C.B. On Asiatic Starlings. (/bid., No. 2, May, 1919.) 

Whistler, H. Some Birds of the Ludhiana District. (/bid.) 

Jones, A.S. Birds found in the Simla Hills 1908-1918. (Jbid.) 

Gabriel, Joseph. On the Distruction of Mutton-birds and Penguins 
at Phillip Island.— By barbed wire fences and the introduction of foxes. 
(The Victorian Naturalist, XXXV, April 1919, pp. 178-180.) 

Duerden, James E. Some Results of Ostrich Investigations. (South 
African Jour. of Sci.. XV, No. 4, November-December, 1918.) — A most 
important contribution to the life history and development of the Ostrich; 
fully illustrated. 

Finch-Davies, C.G. On Birds Collected and Observed in the District 
of Okanjande and Outjo, 8. W. African Protectorate. (South African 
Journal of Nat. Hist., I, No. 1, May, 1918.)—An annotated list of 147 species. 

Swynnerton, C. F. M. Stray Notes on Birds. (J/bid.) — The habits 
and peculiarities of Nightjars. The occurrence of Pelicans in southern 
Rhodesia, 200 miles from the sea. The coloration of Glaucidium perlatum 
causing a resemblance to a Syrnium. 

Godfrey, Robert. The Birds of the Buffalo Basin, Cape Province. 
(Ibid.). 

Charbonnier, H. J. The Lustre of Some Feathers of Hummingbirds 
(Nature, 103, p. 324, June 26, 1919) suggests that reflected light from crown 
and gorget illuminates the tube of the flower at which the bird is feeding. 

Guthrie, Donald. Some Bird Notes from South Uist. (Scottish 
Naturalist, September—October, 1919.) 

Additional Publications Received.'— Bird Notes and News. Autumn 
Number, 1919. (Bird protection in England). 


1 Inasmuch as nearly all of the publications received are noticed in the issue of ‘The Auk’ 
immediately following their receipt it seems unnecessary to list them all at end of ‘Recent 
Literature’ so hereafter only such as have not been reviewed, either because of lack of 
ornithological matter in their contents or because of lateness of receipt will be listed here, 
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Bluebird, Nos. 10, 11 and 12, September~November, 1919. (Many 
popular articles on birds.) 

Bulletin of the Charleston Museum, XV, Nos. 6 and 7, October and 
November, 1919. 

California Fish and Game, 5, No. 4, October, 1919. (Interesting 
account of game conditions 35 years ago.) 

Philippine Journal of Science, XIV, Nos. 2, 3, and’4, February. March 
and April, 1919. (Wild Duck sanctuaries and protection of winter birds.) 

Records of the Australian Museum. XII, No. 11. October 2, 1919. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
International Ornithological Congress. 


To THE FeLLOws AND MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGISTS’ 
UNIon: 

The project of holding an international ornithological congress in Amer- 
ica in the year 1921, has been suggested in ‘ The Ibis’ and was informally 
discussed at the last meeting of the A. O. U. in New York City. 

That such a plan would meet with the approval of all American orni- 
thologists is a forgone conclusion. Furthermore it would seem self- 
evident that it would be impossible to successfully hold a meeting of the 


A. O. U. and an international gathering in the same year unless they were . 


held in conjunction. 

The usual sequence would bring the 1921 A. O. U. meeting to Phila- 
delphia and in order to facilitate arrangements for an international congress 
in that year the under-signed ornithologists of Philadelphia and vicinity 
desire to state that they stand ready to take entire charge of the local 
arrangements for such a congress in conjunction with the A. O. U. meeting 
in 1921, if held at Philadelphia, and they herewith extend a cordial invita- 
tion to the A. O. U. and to the foreign ornithologists to hold the congress 
in this city. The authorities of the Academy of Natural Sciences have 
been consulted and have offered the use of the museum building and 
lecture hall for the purposes of the congress. Philadelphia with its close 
association with the work of Bartram, Wilson, Audubon, Cassin and 
many others of the early American ornithologists offers a particularly 
suitable place for holding this congress and experience has shown that 
some of the most successful meetings of the A. O. U. have been held here, 
While the plans for the congress must of course be arranged by a committee 
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of the A. O. U., it was thought that an invitation from Philadelphia, where 
the A. O. U. meeting of 1921 would naturally be held, might facilitate the 
arrangements. 


Respectfully submitted: 


Witmer Stone : J. Parker Norris 
William L. Baily William E. Roberts 
George Spencer Morris Conrad K. Roland 
Samuel N. Rhoads Francis L. Bacon 
Spencer Trotter John D. Carter 
Robert T. Moore Robert Riddle 

C. E. Ehinger 8. Earl Riddle 

J. Fletcher Street Thomas H. Jackson 
Julian K. Potter Edward Norris 
George H. Stuart 3rd. Francis R. Cope, Jr. 
Samuel C. Palmer William H. Trotter 
William E. Hughes Edwin B. Bartram 
H. Severn Regar William B. Evans 
Stewardson Brown Wm. J. Serrill 
Henry W. Fowler Samuel A. Tatnall 
James A. G. Rehn Anthony W. Robinson 
Arthur C. Emlen Cornelius Weygandt 
Samuel Scoville, Jr. Robt. P. Sharples 


Name of the Red-footed Booby. 


Eprror or ‘THe AvK’: 


In the ‘Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool.,’ Vol. lxiii, August, 1919, a paper by 
Messrs. Townsend and Wetmore appears dealing with ‘Birds from the 
Tropical Pacific.’ On p. 167, under the name Sula pincator (Linné) a dis- 
cussion of the name to be used for the Red-footed Booby is given. There 
appear to be fundamental errors in the reasoning, and it is quite impossible 
to fix the name “piscator” to a species, because it is “believed” that the 
female described by Linné was that species. It is conceded that “there is 
little question that the male and female described above belong to separate 
species of which the female is the bird now known as Sula piscator.” In 
reaching this conclusion the authors eliminate the discrepancy in the colour 
of the quills, but lay stress on the number of tail feathers, though a couple 
could have been lost in the latter case, just as easily as a mistake could 
have been made in the former. 

They admit that only the type of Sula abbotti Ridgway from the Mas- 
«arene group was available, but gloss over the fact that Adhelius’ descrip- 
tion was based on birds collected by Osbeck very close to Christmas 
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Island, where a species determined as Sula abbotti occurs. This seems an 
important factor. 

As there can be no difference of opinion as to the fact that Sula piscator 
(Linné) is an indeterminable mixture I maintain that it cannot be used by 
any ornithologist who desires accuracy. I have reconsidered the matter 
in every detail with Messrs. Iredale and Hartert who agree that the resumé 
given in my ‘Birds of Australia’ is correct and that Sula piscator Linné 
must be regarded as quite indeterminable. 


Yours ete., Gregory M. Maruews. 
Foulis Court, Fair Oak, Hants, England. 


Ornithological Pronunciation. 


Eprror or ‘THe AvK’: 


May I take a little space in The Auk, to call attention to a matter which 
is not in itself ornithological, but which it seems to me is of importance to 
ornithologists? While attending the recent meeting of the A. O. U. in 
New York I noticed that one word which is liable to be used frequently in 
ornithological discussions was almost invariably mispronounced. If this 
were a matter of mispronunciation by one or two individuals I should say 
nothing, for my own speech is often far from perfect, but it seems to be 
common to the ornithological profession. Not only humble associates, 
but members, fellows, some with most enviable reputations, were prone 
to talk of adult birds when they should have said adult. Only once did I 
hear the word pronounced correctly in the two days I attended the sessions, 
and then the speaker, not quite sure of himself said “the adult -er- adult 
birds.” 

I have searched the dictionaries for any authority for the ‘“ ornithologi- 
cal” pronunciation of this word but cannot find it. Perhaps the fact that 
I am a school-teacher, and continually correcting mispronunciations 
among the coming generation has made me particular, but I have said 
what I have, not with the desire to find fault with any individual, but to 
assist the ornithological profession in efforts to perfect its use of English. 


Aretas A. SAUNDERS. 
143 East Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


At the outset of a new year ‘The Auk’ finds itself with an abundance of 
material on hand; a most gratifying condition from the standpoint of 
the Editor but not perhaps from that of the contributors, since the appear- 
ance of some of the papers will of necessity be delayed. Under the cir- 
cumstances a word on the matter of precedence of papers may be in order. 
It has been the practice of ‘The Auk’ to keep an exact record of the date 
of acceptance of each paper and so far as practicable they are published 
in this order. As, however, ‘The Auk’ is a journal and not merely a work 
of reference, and as it appeals to a very wide range of readers, it is necessary 
to keep the matter in each issue as varied as possible. What might be 
called “‘readable”’ articles are therefore arranged in one series and technical 
papers and geographic lists in another and the aim of the Editor is to mingle 
the two judiciously in every issue. If one predominates it is evidence that 
material of the other kind is lacking. Moreover in accepting papers a 
wide range of qualifications is considered, for it seems that everything that 
pertains to ornithology should have a place on the pages of ‘The Auk’ if 
it is to be, what we hope it may become, the leading ornithological journal 
in the world. Therefore papers are accepted for their historic, literary, 
biographic and economic value as well as for their intrinsic scientific worth. 
We have heard suggestions to the effect that at the present rate of increase 
in the production of ornithological literature there would soon be room 
for another journal of general ornithology in America. But two such 
journals would of necessity duplicate one another to a great extent and the 
cost to the subscriber, who would desire to have all the literature, would 
be doubled. If we could but secure an endowment sufficient to enable 
us to double the size of ‘The Auk’— and $25,000 would do it — then we 
should be able to disseminate twice as much literature at the same price 
and to publish all the papers submitted to us promptly while the permanent 
maintenance of ‘The Auk’ would be assured. The advancement of orni- 
thology would seem to be best attained by the widest distribution of 
ornithological literature at the least cost and the increase in size of‘an 
existing journal would accomplish this end better than a multiplication 
of journals. 

With the new year ‘The Auk’ responding to numerous requests publishes 
the address of each author at the end of his article in order to facilitate 
correspondence. 

The list of “Publications Received’ will be omitted in future since 
almost all of the books and journals mentioned are reviewed in the same 
issue in which they are listed. Such as are not reviewed will still be listed 
as “Additional Publications Received.” 

To the many contributors and others who have so generously aided 
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him during 1919 and in previous years, the Editor of ‘The Auk’ extends 
his thanks, with the hope that their support may continue during 1920, a 
year which gives promise of being most notable in the field of ornithological 
research.— W. S. 


Dr. Cuartes Conrap Asporr died at his home in Bristol, Pa., on July 
28, 1919, age 76 years. He was widely known as a popular writer on 
nature, as an archaeologist, and in his earlier years as an ichthyologist, 
while throughout his life he was an ardent out door student of the habits 
of animals. 

He was born on June 4, 1843, at Trenton, N. J., son of Timothy Abbott 
and Susan Conrad Abbott, while his maternal grandfather, from whom he 
apparently inherited his love for nature, was Solomon W. Conrad, some- 
time lecturer on botany and mineralogy in the University of Pennsylvania. 
From early youth he was deeply interested in natural history studies, and 
showing no interest in business he decided to study medicine, as being the 
profession most nearly akin to his hobbies. He graduated in 1865, but 
never engaged in practice and acquiring the old Abbott homestead, “‘Three 
Beeches,” on the Delaware below Trenton, in 1874, he devoted practically 
his whole life to the study of nature on its broad acres and in the surround- 
ing woods and marshes. 

In 1884 appeared his first popular nature work entitled ‘A Naturalist’s 
Rambles about Home’ followed two years later by ‘Upland and Meadow’ 
probably his best effort, which was pronounced by James Purves, an 
English writer, as the “most delightful book of its kind which America 
has given us” adding that it closely approached White’s Selborne. He 
published a number of other works of the same kind, and also some novels 
which were not very successful. He made some valuable contributions to 
archaeology and was connected with the Peabody Museum at Cambridge 
and for a time with the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. At 
the former institution his collection of some 20,000 specimens from the 
Delaware Valley is deposited. He was also a voluminous contributor to 
‘Popular Science Monthly’ and other similar journals. 

His most important ornithological contribution was the catalogue of 
New Jersey birds in Cooke’s ‘Geology of New Jersey,’ published in 1868. 
This contained some remarkable errors of identification as did some of his 
other ornithological papers of about the same time, which naturally brought 
forth criticism. This was something that Dr. Abbott seemed unable to 
tolerate and he stubbornly maintained the correctness of his assertions in 
spite of overwhelming evidence to the contrary. 

He was of a very peculiar temperament and caustic in his comments so 
that he made enemies or rather drove away many who would have been 
fast friends. To those who understood him he was a most interesting 
companion and none could ask for a more entertaining host than he, when 
at his beautiful home on the Delaware, he took his guests to his familiar 
haunts and told them the traditions and happenings associated with them. 
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It is a pity that his pecularities and his unfortunate early ornithological 
experiences kept him from associating intimately with ornithologists, or 
taking part in the activities of scientific societies. His books contain 
some beautiful sketches of nature about the Delaware Valley and he was. 


the only writer of his class who did for the Carolinian birds such as the Chat, 


Tufted Tit, Cardinal etc., what the New England writers have done for 


the more northern species. Dr. Abbott was married in 1874 and is sur-— 


vived by his widow and a son and daughter. The burning of his old home 
not very long before his death and the loss of many of his valued manu- 


scripts ete., was a severe blow, and cast a gloom over the remaining years 
of his life.— W. S. 


Epwarp Everett Brewster, an Associate of the A. O. U. since 1893, 
died at Shenectady, N. Y. on July 1, 1919. He was born March 24, 1856, 
at West Cornwall, Connecticut, graduated at the Westfield, Mass., High 
School in 1875, and from Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University, in 
1878, with the degree of Ph.B. inchemistry. In January, 1881, he accepted 
a position with the Menominee Mining Company of Norway, Michigan, 
and February 19, 1883, was transferred to their Chapin mine at Iron 
Mountain, in the same State. In 1891, he became chemist of the Pewabie 
Company of Iron Mountain, which position he held until his death. In 
1918 he removed to Iron River, Mich., to take the position of Supervising 
Chemist of the Osana Grading Association, which graded the ore from 
seven different mines, the ore shipped annually amounting to about a 
million and a quarter tons. 

He married Elizabeth Tayler Edwards in 1888, and they had four 
children. For twenty-one years Mr. Brewster was one of the trustees of 
the Iron Mountain public schools, being president of the board for three 
years. 

Always interested in natural history, he was an enthusiastic bird-lover 
and made considerable collections of skins and eggs, which have been 
generously presented to the Michigan Agricultural College by his heirs. 
Among the birds is the Yellow-headed Blackbird taken at Iron Mountain 
May 17, 1890, which constituted the first record of that species for the 
State. The egg collection comprises upward of two hundred sets, mainly 
local, and all prepared with the most painstaking care. 

Mr. Brewster contributed many notes to Professor Cook’s ‘Birds of 
Michigan’ (1893), and was especially helpful to the writer in preparing 
‘Michigan Bird Life’ (1912). In spite of the exacting demands of his 
profession he kept ever in touch with the wild life about him and his in- 
frequent letters invariably contained facts of his own observation which 
testified to a keen insight and unflagging interest. 

He is buried at his birthplace, West Cornwall, Connecticut.— WALTER 
B. Barrows. 


Barron Brarnerp, an Associate of the Union since 1917, died in Brook- 
ine, Mass., May 15, 1919, following an illness of two months. Mr. 
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Brainerd was born in Boston, March 3, 1893. He attended the public 
schools of Brookline until 1910 when he entered the Hallock School at 
Great Barrington, Mass., preparatory for Williams College, which he 
entered the following year and graduated with his class in 1915. 

After graduating he taught for a year before taking up post-graduate 
work at Harvard University, where he spent two years specializing in 
economics and international law. 

At the outbreak of the war he at once volunteered, but was rejected. 
Not discouraged, he submitted to an operation, and in August 1918 was 
accepted for enlistment in the Navy, but on account of the influenza epi- 
demic raging at that time, he was not ordered to report for duty until 
after the first of October. He was promoted to the grade of Chief Boat- 
swains’ Mate U.S. N. R. F., and as such was attending the Candidates 
Material School at Cambridge when he developed the illness that resulted 
in his death. 

His interest in birds dated back to the time that he was twelve years old, 
and continued unabated for the rest of his life. During his five years of 
attendance at school and college in Berkshire county he worked indefatig- 
ably during his spare moments and gathered much valuable data on the 
migration, distribution and abundance of birds in that section of Massa- 
chusetts. In January, 1916 he was elected to active membership in the 
Nuttall Ornithological Club, and served as its Secretary from December, 
1917 to the time of his death. During this period he was among the 
foremost in the ranks of the active field workers in the region about Boston. 

Mr. Brainerd possessed the rare faculty of doing well everything to which 
he set hand or mind. He was never satisfied to do anything except his 
very best in any of his numerous interests whether athletics, studies, or 
ornithology. His enthusiasm and good nature were contagious. 

To those who were privileged to have known him, his loss is a very real 
one, leaving a place that can never be filled — J. L. Peters. 


Tue Biological Survey of the United States Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, D. C., desires during the coming year to greatly increase 
the number of its voluntary migration and bird count observers. The 
satisfactory carrying out of the provisions of the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act involves careful study of bird migration and its attendant problems, 
and many additional data are desired. Any persons who are willing to 
assist by making reports on the migration of birds in their localities, will be ~ 
very gladly furnished with the requisite blanks by the Biological Survey. 


Art the annual meeting of the Nuttall Ornithological Club held on Decem- 
ber 1, 1919, Dr. Glover M. Allen was elected president to fill the vacancy 
¢aused by the death of Mr. William Brewster who had held the office ever 
since the Club was organized. The secretary, Mr. Campbell Bosson, 


declining reelection, this office was filled by the election of Mr. Warren F. 
Eaton. 
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Tue president of the A. O. U. has appointed as a Committee on Classifi- 
cation and Nomenclature of North American Birds, Witmer Stone, Chair- 
man, Charles W. Richmond, Jonathan Dwight, T. 8. Palmer and Harry C, 
Oberholser. It was thought that the old committee had become too large 
for effective work as it was impossible to secure a quorum to attend a meet- 
ing, all the members of the new committee, however, were members of the 
old one. A meeting will be held in Washington soon after the first of the 
year when plans for a new edition of the A.O. U.‘Check-List’ will be formu- 
lated and active work begun. It is planned to make this work the Nearctic 
volume of the proposed ‘Systema Avium’ to be gotten out jointly by the 
B. O. U. and the A. O. U. while the Neotropical volume will probably also 
be prepared by an A. O. U. Committee. Mr. W. L. Sclater has been con- 
ferring with the members of the A. O. U. Committee on plans for a uniform 
system of classification and nomenclature and for establishing uniform 
limits for such genera as occur on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Tue collection of birds at the Victoria Memorial Museum at Ottawa, 
according to information obtained from the curator Mr. P. A. Taverner, 
now contains some 14,000 skins and mounted birds and 1,600 sets of eggs 
and nests. These are practically all Canadian specimens and with a very 
few gaps include all the species mentioned in the Macoun Catalogue. 

The following localities are more or less fully represented: Cape Sable 
and King’s Co., N. 8.; Miscou Island, Gloucester Co., N. B.; Perce, 
Gaspe Co., and Bonne Esperance, Saguenay Co., Que.; Ottawa, Point 
Pelee, Go-Home Bay, Georgian Bay, and Kapuskasing, Ont.; Lac Seul, 
N. Ont.; Douglas and Shoal Lake, Man.; Indian Head, Sask.; Medicine 
Hat, Red Deer River, Edmonton, Banff, and Jasper Park, Alta.; Fernie, 
Elko, Trail, Midway, Penticton, Revelstoke, Kamloops, Chilliwack, 
Agassiz, Vancouver, Victoria, Departure Bay, Comox, Barkley Sound, 
Hazelton, Vanderhoof, and Telkwa, B. C.; Teslin Lake, Y. T.; Arctic 
Coast, east to Coronation Gulf, and Franklin, Victoria, Banks, Melville 
and Southampton Islands. Many of the specimens of the older geological 
survey expeditions have been lost but the magnificent Spreadborough 
collection is in good state of preservation. In 1911, the collection numbered 
but 3000 specimens. 


A stupy of the A. O. U. list of members shows some interesting facts, 
There are still on the roll nine of the founders; Allen, Batchelder, Bicknell. 
Brown, Cory, Fisher, Merriam, Ridgway and Shufeldt. Of those elected in 
1883, are twelve Fellows: Barrows, Chadbourne, Deane, Dutcher, Dwight, 
Grinnell (G. B.), Loomis, Nehrling, Nelson, Roberts, Sage and Saunders, 
and two Retired Fellows: Henshaw, Lawrence (N. T.), while seven are 
Members: Evermann, Jeffries, Knowlton, Murdoch, Seton, Stephens, 
and Townsend (C. H.), and two Associates; Harry Merrill and H. K. Coale. 

The 1884 series comprises only, Bangs, Widmann and Stejneger. In 1885 
there were the following additions: Anthony, Bishop, Chapman and Stone 
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all now Fellows; Mrs. Bailey, Butler, Gault, 8S. N. Rhoads, and Rives, 
Members and, W. F. Hendrickson, A. M. Ingersoll, W. H. Fox, C. B. Riker, 
H. M. Sage and C. W. Chamberlain, Associates. 

In 1886 there were elected: W. L. Baily and H. L. Clark, now Members, 
and J. M. Edson, G. F. Morcom, A. G. Paine, L. B. Woodruff, and J. 
Barnard. 

These constitute the fifty-seven members of the A. O. U. of longest stand- 
ing. There are several members on the list at present who were elected 
during the above period but who dropped out for a number of years and 
were later reelected. 


Tue results of the Canadian Arctic Expedition of 1913-1918 are being 
published rapidly by the Government at Ottawa. So far the only one 
relating at all to birds is that on the bird parasites (Mallophaga) of which 
twenty species were obtained. Dr. Anderson upon whom devolves the 
editing of the whole series, is hard at work upon his own reports on the 
Mammals and Birds and hopes to get them out during the coming year. 


We learn from the first number of ‘The South Africal Journal of Natural 
History,’ that the South African Ornithologists’ Union and the Transvaal 
Biological Society, have amalgamated to form the South African Biologi- 
eal Society, by which body the journal is published. An historical account 
of the former of the parent societies states that it was organized on April 8, 
1904, with Mr. W. L. Sclater, then resident in South Africa, as the first 
president. Twenty-two numbers of the ‘Journal of the South African 
Ornithologists’ Union’ and three numbers of the ‘Bulletin’ were published 
under the editorship, first of Mr. J. Bucknill and later of Mr.A. K. Haagner, 
to whose suggestion was originally due the organization of the Union. 

The present combination seems to promise greater strength and more 
regular publication and we look forward to many valuable ornithological 
papers in the new ‘Journal.’ 


Tue Delaware Valley Ornithological Club tendered a dinner to Mr. 
William Lutley Sclater at Philadelphia, on the evening of December 11, 
-1919, in which forty-five members participated. Mr. Sclater gave an 
interesting account of a former visit to the city with his father in 1884. 
Dr. Spencer Trotter spoke of his early association with the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, and his meetings there with Mr. Henry Seebohm and 
Dr. Elliott Coues. Dr. Cornelius Weygandt spoke of the love of bird study 
as the common heritage of the English speaking people, and other addresses 
were made by Dr. Wm. E. Hughes and Mr. Samuel N. Rhoads, while Mr. 
W. L. Baily exhibited some excellent lantern slides of local bird life. 

The occasion was of further interest as it marked the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Club. 


Tue publishers of Dr. Ernst Hartert’s work ‘Die Végel der paliarkti- 
schen Fauna,’ Messrs. R. Friedlander & Sohn, 11 Karlstrasse, Berlin 
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N. W. 6, announce that part X, beginning with the Ibidide, is now in press 
and will probably appear early in 1920. As the whole of the manuscript 
is finished, this monumental work will now be completed, and subsequent 
parts are expected to come out at reasonable intervals. The printing, 
however, is at present only possible with pecuniary sacrifice and the price 
of each part must be considerably increased. The extent of the work will 
be larger than originally estimated and will comprise three large volumes, 
including a supplement to volume I. 


BELIEVING that a better knowledge of wild life will bring about better 
conservation of it, and that when people are on their summer vacations 
they are most responsive to education on wild life resources, the California 
Fish and Game Commission backed by the Nature Study League instituted 
this past summer a series of lectures and nature study field trips designed 
to stimulate interest in the proper conservation of natural resources. Six 
different resorts in the Tahoe region were selected for the work, and here 
illustrated lectures on the game birds, song birds, mammals, and fish, 
given by Dr. Harold C. Bryant of the University of California, furnished 
evening entertainment while early morning trips afield gave vacationists 
an introduction to mountain wild life. 

Compact nature study libraries were placed at the resorts by the Cali- 
fornia Nature Study League and an exhibit of colored pictures and other 
illustrated material was on display. Thus vacationists were further able 
to increase their fund of information regarding wild life by a study of 
pictures, specimens and books. 

This experiment in making conservationists out of vacationists proved 
so successful that another year will doubtless see the work expanded and 
the opportunity to study under a nature guide offered to thousands of 
vacationists in all parts of the State. 


_ Tse Museum of Vertebrate Zodlogy of the University of California has 

received from Miss Annie M. Alexander an endowment of $200,000, the 
proceeds of which are to be used henceforth and exclusively for its main- 
tenance. The work of the Museum was formally inaugurated on March 
23, 1908, when Miss Alexander, upon her own initiative, entered into an 
agreement with the University by which she promised support for a period 
of seven years. Since that time she has continued her support in increasing 
measure, until, by her endowment, she has now insured the continuance 
of the Museum for all time. 

The work of the Museum, through its able staff headed by Dr. Joseph 
Grinnell, in preserving specimens of the higher vertebrates of western 
North America, and in publishing the results of their studies of the fauna, 
is well known both here and abroad, and it will be a matter of congratula- 
tion for zodlogists everywhere to know that this admirable work is to 
continue without interruption. Miss Alexander deserves all praise for 
the conception of the Museum and the line of work it was to pursue as well 
as for her liberality in providing for its maintenance. 


